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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


This is an attempt to survey the whole field of Australian govern¬ 
ment and politics, and so provide an introduction to further study 
of specialized aspects. It originated as a series of lectures to 
students of Comparative Government at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, but has been extended and 
completely re-written. I hope it may prove helpful to overseas 
students, and also to Australians who are beginning to study their 
own government and politics. 

I have kept references to a minimum, relying upon the Further 
Reading list to guide readers to sources where they can confirm 
or deny my highly generalized statements. I have also given more 
space than might be expected to such topics as Local Government, 
on which other material is scarce, and less to such matters as 
Political Parties, on which there is now a substantial body of in¬ 
formation. But I have tried to show the connections between the 
various topics, and to stress the fact that no aspect of Australian 
government and politics exists independently of the rest. 

I am grateful to the Commonwealth Statistician for permission 
to reproduce diagrams, which first appeared in the Commonwealth 
Year Book ; to the Australia and New Zealand Bank for the two 
maps, which are from their publication Australia's Continuing 
Development , and to the Department of National Development, 
which is responsible for one of them; to Miss Joan Rydon for the 
Federal election figures on which the graphs on pp. 102-3 are 
based; and to the staffs of Australia House and the office of the 
New South Wales Agent-General for their ready assistance. 

Many people have helped me by reading part or all of my 
manuscript and suggesting changes; they have enabled me to 
avoid many grievous errors, but must not be held responsible 
for any errors of fact or judgment which remain. My thanks are 
due to Dr. John Andrews, Messrs. B. D. Beddie, A. J. Day, 
L. F. Fitzhardinge, Sir Keith Hancock, Messrs. S. Haviland, 
E. M. Higgins, Bruce Mansfield, Henry Mayer, R. H. Pear, 
Professors K. B. Smellie and Geoffrey Sawer, and Mr. A. G. L. 
Shaw. 

My interest in politics, and especially in Australian politics, 
was aroused and nourished by four teachers: J. A. McCallum, 
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F. A. Bland, E. M. Higgins and Lloyd Ross. If I have played 
Caliban to these Prosperos, I hope they will forgive me. 

J. D. B. Miller. 

The London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 

August 1954. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


For this edition I have done my best to correct errors, to bring 
the book up to date, and to take account of criticisms made of the 
first edition. The previous appendices have been incorporated in 
the text, as have the maps and diagrams. I have tidied up Chapter 
One, revised the figures, and added sections on the aborigines, 
New Guinea, and religious conflict. I have extended Chapter Two 
to take account of recent research and recent events, especially 
in the Labour Party. Likewise, I have extended Chapter Three 
to include the Communist Party and the Democratic Labour 
Party. Chapter Four has been changed to describe recent develop¬ 
ments in the cabinet system, and Chapter Six to deal with Court 
decisions; I have also taken the opportunity to re-write the section 
on referendums, which was unsatisfactory in its previous form. 
In Chapter Seven I have given greater space to postwar changes 
in the Federal public service, and have added some general con¬ 
clusions on administration. The last three sections of Chapter Nine 
have been re-written to take in such recent developments as the 
establishment of SEATO. Chapter Ten has been extended to 
discuss recent writings, and I have added a new Appendix with 
some handy figures. Apart from these major changes, I have 
altered and revised a great many small points. 

Without the help of friends in Australia, I should have been 
quite unable to make this revision. Of those who helped me before, 
I must give special thanks to Messrs. Henry Mayer and E. M. 
Higgins, and to Professor Sawer. Mr. Ross Anderson has provided 
me with valuable criticisms, as has Mr. J. E. Bromley. I am also 
indebted to the offices of the Agents-General in London, and to 
the staff of various departments at Australia House. 

J. D. B. M. 


The University, Leicester. 
August 1958. 




Chapter One 

LAND AND PEOPLE 

i 

Elsewhere in this book the reader will encounter the statement 
that Australia has proved an “inhospitable” land. This may well 
require explanation, since Australian propaganda has traditionally 
represented it as a land of boundless resources, only waiting for 
people and capital to release its energies. Yet it is true that the 
land is inhospitable. As the map on p. 14 shows, after more than 
160 years of settlement 63% of the Australian population is con¬ 
centrated in the temperate south-east comer. This is in spite of 
herculean efforts by governments to extend settlements into the 
other portions. The reason is to be found in one word: water. 
Australia is, in the main, a vast ancient arid plateau with only one 
substantial chain of mountains, which runs along the eastern and 
south-eastern coasts. Rain-bearing winds from the Pacific and 
Southern Oceans strike this range and rain falls along the coastal 
strip to the east and south of it. Here the great bulk of Australians 
live and work. It is here that people live and politics are made. 

These are the areas of high-rainfall agriculture and pasture 
(sugar, tropical fruits, other horticulture, dairying, vegetables, 
poultry) and also of manufactures. In these parts, settlement be¬ 
gan, ports were constructed, and coal was discovered. Industry 
has not cared to move far from the principal ports, where raw 
materials can come in cheaply by sea, and finished goods be sent 
to other States by sea and to customers within the State by means 
of the road and rail networks constructed by the State govern¬ 
ments. 

The rain and snow that fall on the mountains run off on both 
sides, but mainly on the seaward side: the coastal strip is thus 
blessed with both good rainfall and sure, swift-running streams 
which may sometimes run too swiftly and flood towns and farm¬ 
land. The landward side, where the mountain slopes are more 
gentle, receives less rain and has a far vaster area over which to 
distribute it. This is the country of long, meandering rivers, 
notably of the Murray-Darling system shared by New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia. These rivers are shallow and 
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slow, although they too can flood at times, speading out in great 
sheets over the level plains beside them. As they flow inland, rain¬ 
fall decreases and evaporation rises with increasing temperatures. 
Two-thirds of the area of Australia has less than 10" rainfall a year. 
Both coastal and inland districts have high temperatures in the 
long Australian summer; but the coastal heat is moist (or “muggy”, 
as it is called in the cities) and enlivened by heavy showers, while 
the inland heat is dry and fierce, with only an occasional cloud to 
bring a brief summer storm. The inland slopes and plains are the 
great wheat areas of Australia: the “wheat belt” begins in southern 
Queensland, continues down through New South Wales into 
Victoria and on into South Australia, re-appearing in the south¬ 
western corner of Western Australia. 

Wheat is by far the biggest Australian crop; in 1955-56 it 
constituted over 45% of the total crop area. Other crops are im¬ 
portant in particular regions (sugar in Queensland, barley in South 
Australia, orchards and potatoes in Tasmania), but wheat is the 
king. The long sweep of the wheat belt through five of the six 
states has meant that the problems of the wheat farmer bulk large 
in the States and in the Federal Parliament.* Wheat is a great ex¬ 
port crop, and therefore subject to the vagaries of world prices; 
unless the rest of the community subsidizes low prices, they will 
bear heavily upon the wheat farmer. Wheat demands cheap hand¬ 
ling, on the railways and in the ports, such as only governments 
have been found to finance. Wheat is a staple food, and the reper¬ 
cussions of an increase in its price are immediately felt in the cities. 
Wheat is, moreover, the symbol of the “small man’s” entry into 
Australian agriculture. It is amongst wheat farmers that the 
highest degree of organization amongst primary producers f has 


• I shall use this term throughout the book to describe the parliament which 
sits at Canberra, although its more usual title is the Commonwealth Parliament. 
I do this in order to avoid confusion between the Commonwealth of Australia 
and that Commonwealth which used to be called the British Commonwealth of 
Nations—and still is, in Australia. 

f The term “primary producer” is more often used in Australia than in 
Britain or the U.S.A. It is used to describe a farmer or pastoralist, although it 
might just as correctly be used to describe a fisherman or miner. Its deliberate 
use by the farmers’ organizations is symbolic of a state of mind which considers 
that “primary industries” are not only those which derive their products direct 
from nature, but also those which should come first in any consideration of 
national welfare or government policy. However, this docs not mean that all 
primary producers regard one another as of equal value. Some are more equal 
than others. During the war I had to arrange for an official of a big farmers’ 
organization to record a message to Britain. He wanted to begin with the words 
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been achieved; and the wheat farmer is well aware of his im¬ 
portance to the economy. At the most, there are about 50,000 
wheat farms in Australia (i.e. those growing 20 acres of wheat or 
upwards). More than half of these are less than 300 acres in ex¬ 
tent; the great bulk of the wheat is grown there and on other 
“family farms” of between 300 and 600 acres.* The wheat farmer, 
like other Australian farmers, does not rent his land from a land¬ 
lord, but either owns it direct or leases it from the Crown.f 
He may borrow money from the banks to finance his operations, 
using the farm as security. He is thus very much interested 
in credit policy, as well as in marketing, transport and land policy. 
He is, in fact, the perfect political farmer, since almost every 
aspect of his livelihood is either affected by politics or liable to 
become so. 

The wheat farmer is a key figure in Australian politics, but he 
must take second place, historically, to the figure who emerges as 
we transfer our attention from the fertile slopes of the Great 
Dividing Range, and similar country in South and Western 
Australia,}; to the plains farther inland, where rainfall is smaller 
and less reliable, and the climate is hotter. This is the figure of the 
sheep farmer. His product provides the bulk of Australia’s income 
from exports. Wool is what most people overseas associate with 
Australia. Yet, of the 3,702,022 people listed as the country’s 
“work force” at the Census of 1954, only 123,876, or 1*38%, were 
described as engaged in “Grazing”; and although this did not in¬ 
clude dairying (which claimed an additional 111,557) it did include, 
as well as those concerned with sheep and wool, those engaged in 
raising cattle for beef. Furthermore, the wool industry is en¬ 
tangled statistically with the wheat industry and the raising of 
sheep for meat. In the better watered areas, “mixed farming”— 
sheep and wheat—is carried on; indeed, the greater part of the 


there has never been a strike amongst our farmers” (a pointed reference to 
some recent industrial trouble). I pointed out that dairy farmers had recently 
threatened to cait off supplies of milk to one of the big cities if their prices were 
not raised. He went purple in the face. “Farmers I” he said, “they’re not 
aimers. When I say farmers I mean wheat farmers, and so does everybody 


• See Commonwealth Year Book No. 38, p. 947. 

t n Trt 0 , lan u ’ th u Crown is the State government, not the Federal. 
Wol • hC ^ H ° C ’ th r Wheat belt is limited by the 10 inch rainfall line, though 

° f e ^P° ratlon and reliability of rainfall decide how close to 
wheat “toy be grown. In Queensland and New South Wales 
practically no wheat is grown beyond the 15 inch rainfall line. 
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wool clip comes from farms in the wheat belt. Fat lambs are raised 
on the best pastures, merino sheep for wool on the dry, sparse 
pastures farther inland. In between, sheep may be raised for either 
meat or wool, depending upon the markets for those two com¬ 
modities. However, the traditional “pastoralist” is not the small 
farmer who runs sheep as a supplement to his wheat-growing, but 
the proprietor of a sheep station —a large property which concen¬ 
trates upon the growing of sheep for wool. These stretch out into 
the west, the back blocks, the back of beyond. In 1956, Australia 
ran 139 million sheep. New South Wales had the greatest number, 
with 63 million; then followed Victoria and Queensland, with 
about 22 million each, South and Western Australia, with 14 
million each, and Tasmania with nearly 3 million. 

Sheep and wool are politics in a number of ways. They re¬ 
present Australia’s biggest export, and the country’s external 
prosperity is largely dependent upon them; a rise or fall in the 
price of wool is the first thing that economists look for when 
estimating future trends in the national income. Wool is one of 
the few primary products not subject to marketing schemes under 
government auspices; nevertheless, it does not escape parliamen- 
ary attention. The woolgrower may not want a guaranteed 
price, but he does want transport facilities, adequate supplies of 
wire netting and other necessities, and security of land tenure 
against schemes of “closer settlement” which may involve the 
carving up of big estates to make smaller ones for migrants or re¬ 
turned servicemen. Wool has always been politics. So long as there 
have been “squatters”* they have served as symbols of economic 
royalism to Australian radicals. “The squattocracy” is the nearest 
Australia has come to an aristocracy, and the ugliness of the word 
is emphasized whenever it drops derogatively from the mouth of an 
opponent. 'I he trade union movement is especially strong amongst 
the shearers, shedhands and rouseabouts who are few in numbers 
but essential to the running of sheep stations. The struggle, first 
or recognition of the unions, and then for legislation on wages 
and conditions which the woolgrowers would be forced to obey, 
is an important part of the tradition of the Australian Labour 
movement. And the fact that “the squatter” is often a pastoral 
company has taken its place in the Australian rural and Labour 

in e*rly poUtjoT' ** f ° F thC “ quatting agc ' and the P art played by the squatters 
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myths: “the companies”, along with ‘‘the banks”, have been 
obvious targets for discontent. 

Beyond the sheep country, to the north and west, lies the cattle 
country. Beef cattle do not thrive in the hot dry areas of New 
South Wales and South and Western Australia, but they pre¬ 
dominate in the tropical areas of Queensland, the Northern Terri¬ 
tory and the north of Western Australia. Here it is either too wet 
for sheep, or the vegetation is unsuitable. Most of the big stations 
belong to companies. 

At the fringes of settlement, and beyond, one finds the aborigines, 
the descendants of the original inhabitants of the country. Their 
numbers are fairly stable. Of some 47,000 full-bloods, 34,000 are 
in the Northern Territory and Western Australia. There are 
about 27,000 half-castes, mostly in New South Wales and Queens¬ 
land. The total of 74,000 is tiny alongside the 10 million white 
Australians. Aborigines are mostly employed in pastoral work, 
though many of the full-bloods are still in a tribal condition. They 
are the responsibility of the State governments, with the exception 
of those in the Northern Territory, who are under Federal control. 
Governments spend between million and £2 million a year 
on the protection of aborigines. The smallness of their numbers 
means that these dark people are not a political problem, and are 
never likely to be one, but the backward state of many of them is 
often a reproach to white Australians who come across it for the 
first time. 

Beyond the sheep and cattle areas there is nothing but desola¬ 
tion over nearly half Australia. It is land without water, animals 
or people. There is little prospect of habitation unless sand be¬ 
comes a marketable proposition or massive new mineral deposits 
are discovered. There have been recent discoveries of uranium 
and oil in some parts, but these will not bring settlement of any 
consequence. They may raise a few more towns like Broken Hill 
in New South Wales, the centre of lead and zinc mining, with 
32,000 people, and Kalgoorlie in Western Australia, with 23,000. 
But such towns would be drops in the empty bucket of inland 
Australia. After a century and more of eager search for every 
kind of mineral, just over 50,000 Australians are employed in 
mining. Of these, half are in coal mining, most of them in the 
black coal fields of the New South Wales coastal strip. Mining is 
traditionally a source of political radicalism in Australia. The 
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gold-diggers of Ballarat gave the country its most enduring political 
myth in the Eureka Stockade;* Broken Hill was the most radical- 
minded town in Australia for many years; mining areas are highly 
organized by the trade unions; and the coal miners are amongst the 
most “strike-prone” workers in Australia. Most of the bitterest 
industrial disputes have been associated with mining, f Mining 
areas inevitably develop into arenas of conflict between manage¬ 
ment and men. When the price for the product is high (as it has 
been for lead and zinc since the beginning of World War II) in¬ 
dustrial troubles can be avoided through a compact between the 
two sides. In other cases, of which coal has been the most notable, 
industrial conflict has been held in check only by government in¬ 
tervention. Mining areas develop their own politics, separate from 
those of the rural areas around them. 


II 

By now it should be clear that the distribution of population in 
Australia is due neither to accident nor to lack of concern for popu¬ 
lating the empty areas. It is the result of basic environmental con¬ 
ditions. Between a half and two-thirds of the continent could 
not be lived in by anyone; heat and lack of water make it com¬ 
pletely inhospitable. The tropical areas are thinly populated except 
for the Queensland sugar coast. They might be more densely 
settled by people prepared to live in either a plantation economy 
or an economy based upon Asian subsistence farming, near to the 
poverty level; the determination of Australians that settlement 
shall be by white men has prevented this. In any case, there is no 
evidence that tropical crops could be produced more cheaply in 
these areas than in the parts of Asia which already produce them 
in abundance. Sugar has the help of considerable scientific re¬ 
search in the attempt to lower costs, but still cannot withstand un¬ 
regulated overseas competition. The concentration of population 
is necessarily in the eastern, southern and south-western coastal 
strip, where climatic conditions are kind and water is plentiful. 
It is here, and on the fertile slopes and plains immediately across 


See Chapter u. The term “myth” is used in its Sorelian sense. I do 
believe that there was such a thing as the Eureka Stockade, and that it is not 
a figment of someone’s imagination. 

f The shipping, stevedoring and metal industries have run it close. 
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the Dividing Range, that future Australian settlement will pro¬ 
ceed. Even these areas need irrigation to increase their carrying 
capacity. The inland can be developed only with mining, cattle 
and sheep—and none of these activities demands or attracts a large 
population. 

The situation of the rural areas conditions political attitudes 
there. Throughout this book much will be made of the “country¬ 
man’s” attitude towards the cities, an attitude of suspicion, re¬ 
sentment and annoyance. What is the basis of this attitude? Be¬ 
tween the censuses of 1933 and 1947,* the rural population of 
Australia (i.e. the population “on the land”, outside the cities 
and country towns), fell by 1-12%. The population of the capital 
cities rose by 23*7% and that of the country towns by 21-15%. 
This process has been going on throughout Australian history, 
with the improvement in farm mechanization and the increasing 
attractiveness of the cities as sources of employment and amenity. 
The farmer is subconsciously aware that the process will not be 
arrested, no matter how much he may talk about a movement 
“back to the land”, and demands migrants as farm workers. The 
power of the cities is continuously growing, not only in political 
terms, but also in terms of economic power (over the prices of the 
goods he buys, the interest rates and taxes he pays, and the wages 
of his workers). He perceives that even if vast sums are invested in 
roads, dams, irrigation schemes, transport and other forms of rural 
capital, the rural population will show no marked increase. All 
this heightens his political consciousness, which expresses itself in 
the demands of his organizations, the vehemence of the Country 
Party, and the occasional appearance of separate “farmers’ move¬ 
ments” and demands for New States. Obviously such a position 
could be a tragic one, and so it has appeared to some Australian 
publicists: a twilight of the gods of the soil, with the figure of the 
farmer reared against the skyline in a last desperate defiance of the 
cities. In fact it is not like this at all. Every Australian govern¬ 
ment is aware of the need for increased rural production, and sets 
aside large sums for rural development. The farmer is helped with 
protection and marketing schemes, so long as he does not seem 
to be exploiting the cities too heavily. His difficulty is that any 
substantial increase in rural production demands heavy invest- 

• Comparable figures arc not given for the inter-censal period 1947-1954# 
because the statisticians did not use the same categories as in 1933 and 1947. 
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ment, now that all the good land has been taken up and placed 
under crop or pasture. Knowing this, and knowing how plain to 
governments are the needs of the capital cities, the farmer keeps 
up his political pressure, even though it may be economic high 
noon and not twilight for him. 

At the 1954 census, rural population represented 21% of the 
total, metropolitan urban 54% and other urban 25%. The third 
category means country towns, which play an important part in 
Australian life. On the whole, they are small. In 1956, outside 
the capital cities (the metropolitan urban areas), there were only 
seventeen country towns* of more than 20,000 people. Amongst 
these were two giants, Newcastle with 185,000 and Greater 
Wollongong with 101,000—industrial cities in New South Wales 
with coal and steel as their backing. The rest, except for Geelong, 
Launceston and Ballarat, had fewer than 50,000. Apart from these 
major provincial centres, the Australian country town is essentially 
small and isolated. It houses between 5,000 and 15,000 people. It 
is basically a service centre for its district, on a fairly uniform 
pattern. It has railway goodsyards which provide bulk handling 
and heavy transport for surrounding farm areas. It has saleyards 
and markets for stock and produce. It supports one or two news¬ 
papers and perhaps a commercial radio station, as well as cinemas 
(no theatre). It has a court-house, a post office, a police station, a 
fire brigade, a secondary school, churches, hotels and a hospital. 
It has some all-purpose stores, service stations, stock and station 
agents, solicitors’ offices and branches of banks and insurance com¬ 
panies. It probably supports some small industries using local 
raw materials, such as a flour mill, jam factory, butter factory or 
fruit cannery. Also, it is a centre of government: it has its own 
municipal offices; it may also house the offices of the shire council 
which serves the rural district around it; above all, State adminis¬ 
tration in the locality will be based upon it. The court-house, 
police station, railway station, secondary school and primary 
schools are all manned by State, not local, officials—as is the 
prison or asylum which may be located on the outskirts of the 
town. 


The country town is thus a service centre to the district around 
it, but a centre which, in many ways, is not directly responsible 
to the district or even to itself. Every town has a large “floating” 
• Local pride and State laws would in fact call them cities. 
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population, consisting of those who have been sent to it for a tour 
of duty and expect to be moved on in due course. Permanent 
residents call them “birds of passage”. All the State employees 
are in this category; so are the Federal employees at the Post 
Office and National Service office. And the same applies, to a sur¬ 
prising extent, outside the field of government employ. The 
banks, insurance offices and perhaps the radio station are owned 
by employers who extend their activities over the whole State, 
perhaps the whole of Australia; many of their employees will 
move on. So, often, will the priests and parsons. Insofar as there 
are permanent residents, they are the shopkeepers, hotel keepers, 
employees in stores and factories, and business and professional 
men working on their own account—a small nucleus who combine 
with the farmers of the district to provide local spirit and character. 

The existence of a split between floating and permanent popu¬ 
lation is apparent to anyone who visits country towns. Its effects 
are more difficult to assess. Such cultural life as exists is likely to 
be in the hands of the floating population, and to suffer consequent 
interruptions from their going and coming. Local government and 
politics, on the other hand, are usually confined to the permanent 
population, except that the Labour Party is augmented by rail- 
waymen, postal officials and radical-minded school-teachers, who 
join with the local trade unionists, small farmers and businessmen. 
The floating population often docs not regard itself as part of the 
town or the district. Its loyalties are more likely to be located in 
the capital city of the State. The towns are the headquarters of 
the strictly “country” organizations (the branches of the Country 
Party and the farmers’ unions and associations, the producers co¬ 
operatives and the country newspapers), and the prosperity of the 
permanent population is bound up with that of the farmer. 


in 

Together, the areas outside the capital cities account for just 
under 50% of total Australian population. The other half live in 
“the cities”. In 1957 the populations of these were Sydney 
1,975,02°, Melbourne 1,677,100, Brisbane 543,00, Adelaide 
522,000, Perth 376,000 and Hobart 103,570. The most heavily 
urbanized States were Victoria and South Australia, with 62% 
and 60% of their populations in Melbourne and Adelaide. New 
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South Wales had about 54% in Sydney, Western Australia the 
same in Perth, Queensland 38% in Brisbane and Tasmania only 
31% in Hobart. These figures all have relevance to the size and 
character of the particular States. But, big or small, the capital 
cities have certain things in common. They are the seats of the 
State parliaments and the centres of State government administra¬ 
tion, the principal ports of the States, the termini for the State 
road and rail systems, the principal markets for the States’ primary 
products. They are all, moreover, the centres of administration for 
the commercial and financial organizations which play an im¬ 
portant part in Australian economic life: the trading banks, the 
insurance and assurance companies, the mercantile companies, the 
big wholesalers and distributors, such as the oil and film com¬ 
panies. Certain manufacturing industries which were formerly 
State-wide, particularly brewing and milling, have been increas¬ 
ingly centralized in them. They are the centres of University and 
higher technical education for their States. In fact, they are the 
bosses of their States, and have always been the bosses. They 
differ, however, in the extent to which they harbour secondary 
industry. Sydney and Melbourne are the great industrial cities, 
with Adelaide growing rapidly. The other capitals eagerly seek 
secondary industries, but are not so well placed as these three in 
relation to coal, skilled labour and closeness to markets. It is the 
growth of manufactures under the stimulus of a protective tariff, 
two world wars and a major depression that has given Sydney 
and Melbourne their special characteristics as industrial centres, 
as well as centres of administration and commerce. 

Some indication of the importance of manufactures can be 
gathered from New South Wales, which is responsible for 43% of 
Australian industrial production, yet grows 42% of the wool and 
28% of the wheat. Between 1939 and 1957 its factory employees 
increased from 218,100 to 394,400. A comparison with rural 
work may help to show the significance of this change. In the same 
period the number of owners and lessees of rural holdings in¬ 
creased from 68,881 to only 74,900, while the number of relatives 
helping them without wages fell from 22,997 to I 4>599» and the 
number of their permanent employees receiving wages also fell 
from 41,522 to 32,513. “Value of production”, as measured by 
Australian statisticians, did not show such a great discrepancy 
between primary and secondary industry as these figures of 
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employment might suggest; indeed, at the height of the wool 
boom the two were roughly level. But in 1957 the factories of 
New South Wales produced half as much again in value as its 
farms.* 

Secondary industries which owe their growth to a protective 
tariff are likely to be monopolistic, or more often oligopolistic in a 
country of relatively small population. This is noticeably the 
case in Australia. The steel, chemical, rubber, glass and paper in¬ 
dustries are of this character, as are most of the newer industries 
based upon them, such as aircraft construction and the assembly 
and construction of cars and trucks. Older industries, established 
before the tariff, are less marked by monopoly, although some, 
particularly in the “food, drink and tobacco” category, have 
moved in that direction. The tendency towards monopoly is 
accentuated whenever a new major industry is launched. In such 
fields as aircraft and vehicle production, capital for new develop¬ 
ment is usually subscribed by existing firms. Some of these are 
subsidiaries of overseas firms which have come in under the 
shelter of the Australian tariff. The big firms with monopoly or 
semi-monopoly power are highly efficient and pursue a policy of 
constantly ploughing back their profits into new ventures and re¬ 
placement of their own plant. It is the smaller firms, competing 
in the provision of small articles direct to the public or to the big 
firms for assembly, which are less efficient. The paradoxical 
situation thus arises of radical-minded people fulminating against 
“the monopolies”, when in fact the accusation, if made on grounds 
of efficiency and good treatment of workers, should often be 
directed towards “the small man”. Nevertheless, the big firms 
attract notice by their very bigness, and will necessarily continue 
to do so. The average Australian has an uneasy feeling that 
B.H.P., A.C.I.f and their fellows must wield considerable power, 
but he has little means of knowing what kind of power it is. The 

• New South Wales Pocket Year Book for 1958. 

t B.H.P. is the Broken Hill Proprietary Company. It has no longer any 
connection with Broken Hill, where it was originally established to mine silver, 
lead and zinc. It controls the Australian steel industry, with plants in Newcastle 
and Port Kembla (N.S.W.), Whyalla (S.A.) and Kwinana (W.A.) and head¬ 
quarters in Melbourne. A.C.I is Australian Consolidated Industries, the 
monopolist in the glass industry. The two firms are useful examples, since both 
monopolies and both were controlled in their formative years by men of 
nigged and forceful personality (Essington Lewis and W. J. Smith, respectively) 
who could readily be assimilated to the conventional image of the captain of 
industry. 
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firms themselves are reticent, as are the big firms in other 
than manufactures—where monopolistic conditions also apply. 
This may well be one of the reasons why “the boss has acquire 
such a sinister reputation amongst Australian workers. There is 
considerable interlocking between the boards of major Australian 
companies, and between these companies and the major non- 
Labour political forces in the cities. This does not mean that the 
firms manage to control the non-Labour parties in Parliament, or 
that they are either strong in their political attitudes or noticeably 
concerned about general political issues. But it does mean that, m 
the absence of overt business opposition to the Liberal Party (die 
non-Labour party in the cities), the trade unionist easily identifies 
it with business, and business with it; and, since the tendency to 
monopoly is so strong, it is with “big” business that he identifies it. 
In recent years the spectacular growth of General Motors- 
Holdens, and other companies financed from the U.S.A., has 
accentuated an anti-American tinge to public opinion; but this 
has not prevented all Australian governments from seeking the 
establishment of overseas companies in Australia. 


IV 

Australia has no tradition of formal grades of society. There 
is no hereditary aristocracy;* knights abound, but baronets do 
not. There is a vague but general feeling among Australians that 
the inherited honours of the Old World would sit oddly upon the 
shoulders of Australians. The trend of Australian political history 
has been towards equalitarianism. The result is a society in which, 
through a combination of levelling-up of incomes and the inter¬ 
vention of the State, there is considerable equality of opportunity. 
Moreover, the quality of dress, speech, manners and pastimes is 
more uniform throughout the population—even as between 
country and city—than in Britain. Many reasons could be found 
for this. One is the education system. Most girls and boys go to 
State primary schools, “free, compulsory and secular”, provided 


• Three noted Australians have been created peers of the United Kingdom. 
The first, Lord Forrest, was made a peer on the initiative of the Australian 
government, to remove him from Australian politics; he died before taking his 
seat in the House of Lords. The others. Lord Bruce and Lord Baillieu, were 
created on the initiative of the U.K. government, and were resident in Britain 
when the honour was conferred. 
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by State governments. The only children who do not are those 
few whose parents send them to private preparatory schools, and 
the substantial numbers who attend Roman Catholic schools. The 
State primary schools perform much the same function as the 
American public schools. They instil a common culture at a 
common standard. The average Australian is very much the 
product of them. Above the primary level, however, the dominance 
of the State school is broken. In the past secondary education was 
mainly the responsibility of “private” (i.e. non-State) schools, the 
great majority of them supported by churches. For many years 
only the brightest children could hope for a full secondary educa¬ 
tion at the expense of the State; others, if their parents could not 
pay for a “private” school, had little chance of the training which 
would lead to a profession, although general economic expansion 
gave them other openings. Since World War I the State systems 
of secondary schools have been greatly expanded. But it is sig¬ 
nificant that in New South Wales, the State in which this process 
has gone farthest, there were still 13,983 pupils of fifteen years and 
over in private schools in 1956, compared with the 22,418 in 
State schools.* This compares with the respective figures of 
138,146 and 445,985 for pupils between 6 and 15. Of the 789 
private schools in the State, 662 were Roman Catholic. But the 
remainder included a number of non-State secondary schools on 
the English Public School model, of considerable experience and 
much social importance. These, with their counterparts in other 
States, provide the nearest approach to an upper-class education 
that Australia knows. However, their influence has weakened 
somewhat in recent years; and, in any case, they could never pro¬ 
vide the same exclusive password to positions of importance as the 
English Public Schools did. 

If there is such a general equality of culture, and a considerable 
sense of equalitarianism, are there no social barriers between 
Australians? Is “class” a meaningless concept in Australia? The 
answer is that class barriers exist, but they change from place to 
place and time to time. The most obvious distinctions are those of 
money. They impressed Bryce: f 

The opinion of the richer sort as well as that of the masses runs in a 

groove with far too little of a sympathetic interchange of views. Class 

• New South Wales Pocket Year Book for 1958, p. 68. 

T Bryce, Modern Democracies, II, p. 273. 
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antagonism divides the people into sections almost as much as such 
antagonism, coupled with religious enmities, has divided France. 
Neither social equality, nor the standard of comfort, much above that 
of England, which the workers enjoy, has softened the clash of eco¬ 
nomic interests. Each section, distrusting the other, sees its own case 
only, and it is hardly a paradox to say that the more the condition of 
the wage-earners rises, the more does their dissatisfaction also rise. 
The miners, for instance, receiving wages undreamed of in Europe, 
are always to the front in the struggle against employers, whether 
private companies, or the State. Where other distinctions are absent 
and a few years can lift a man from nothing to affluence, differences 
in wealth are emphasized and resented. . . . The people are gathered 
into a few large centres where they lead a restless life, in which leisure 
means amusement, and there seems to be little time left for anything 
but business and amusement.” 

Bryce was observing the Australia of World War I, but many 
people would feel that his conclusions still apply. This is the 
picture of Australian society which Australians draw when they 
are angry with their country. Yet a number of influences have been 
at work since Bryce wrote. One is the process of redistribution of 
income through taxation, which had hardly begun when he was in 
Australia. Another is the advance of secondary and tertiary in¬ 
dustry, and the consequent increase in skilled trades and white-collar 
jobs. A third is the provision of widespread secondary education and 
the opening of tertiary education to all sections of the community. 
A fourth is the change from a condition when “a few years (could) 
lift a man from nothing to affluence” to one in which prosperity 
depends more upon steadily rising wages, salaries, profits and farm 
prices than upon some lucky strike on a mining field, or the open¬ 
ing up of rich new country. The Australian society of to-day is 
more tightly integrated than when Bryce saw it. It is no doubt 
still true that the people of the big cities lead a ‘‘restless life” com¬ 
posed of “business and amusement”. Australians are great 
gamblers,* and great watchers and players of open air sports (so 
much so that these sometimes become the subject of complicated 
political manceuvrings over the use of Crown land for racecourses 


• Whether or not gambling is more prevalent than in Britain, it is certainly 
plainer to the naked eye. Australians bet on horses and dogs, and take lottery 
tickets. The State lotteries in New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia 
and Tasmania offer an object lesson in straightforward legal gambling to 
countries which adopt devious methods such as football pools. 
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and sports grounds, and the packing of ground trusts with poli¬ 
ticians). Their amusements are easily taken, and sometimes 
absorb their energies to the exclusion of all else; but since Bryce 
wrote there has been a rather more general diffusion of the arts. 
Each capital city has its group of moneyed people called “society”, 
whose doings in the pursuit of pleasure are carefully chronicled 
in the newspapers. But this means little in terms of social leader¬ 
ship and setting of standards. Since Bryce wrote, strikes and 
major industrial conflicts have become largely concentrated in the 
coal mining, sea transport and metal industries. The growth of 
the arbitration system has taken much of the “bite” out of in¬ 
dustrial disputes. No doubt it has formalized and made more rigid 
the relations between workers and employers, but it has also 
bureaucratized relationships which might otherwise have proved 
violently anarchic, and has interposed between the contestants a 
buffer, in the shape of Arbitration Courts, which takes the main 
shock of conflict. 

My view, then, is that class differences have been considerably 
blurred since Bryce contemplated the Australian scene. There 
are basic cleavages—between the farmer and the city man, the 
white-collar worker and the manual worker, the big and small 
farmer, the man who works on his own account and the man who 
works for someone else—but the pattern is continually broken 
up and re-formed by new influences, mostly by shifts in economic 
organization but also by government policies which re-distribute 
income and widen opportunity. 

However, when all this is said, the fact remains that economic 
distinctions provide the basis for such class distinctions as exist 
in Australia, and that Bryce was right when he pointed to the 
intensity of the “clash of economic interests”. Wage-workers 
know that they share common cause with one another, so far as 
their jobs are concerned; farmers of each type know that they are 
separate and distinct sections of the community. Despite the 
blurring of class lines, in the short run one’s economic status 
largely determines one's political allegiance. But this is about as 
far as “class” goes. It does not operate in the ways traditionally 
most characteristic of it in England. It would be impossible, for 
example, to maintain that in Australia there is an “ Establish¬ 
ment” in the condemnatory sense in which the term is used in 
England, to describe a group of people who take the best jobs by 
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right and sustain a semi-open conspiracy amongst themselves to 
ensure that the actions of the nation remain within bounds which 
they set. Whether or not this is true of England, it can at least be 
argued; the materials for argument exist. But in Australia one 
could not construct such an Establishment. One might risk a 
generalization to the effect that, at the turn of the century, power 
was still in the hands of a middle-class group of squatters, lawyers 
and businessmen, and that, with the changes which have taken 
place in Australian society, the middle-class group which now 
rules is recruited from a much wider field, and, in particular, from 
the children of working-class parents. But this is simply to say 
that equalitarianism and social mobility have been at work in a 
society which has been dynamic in its economic and demographic 
growth. Australia has lacked the institutions which in England 
still nourish a sense of Establishment—Oxford and Cambridge, 
the public schools, the City, the armed forces, the landed aris¬ 
tocracy, the Established Church, the Foreign Office. Australia 
has equivalents to all of these, of course, in that their functions are 
performed by various people, to the extent that Australia demands 
such functions. But the institutions are either too small or too 
heavily localized and democratized to play the same part as in 
England. 

Since economic considerations are what matter most, and since 
governments have been highly responsive to group pressures, 
Australian economic and social groups tend to be strongly or¬ 
ganized. Solidarity and Organization are the key-notes of every 
field of life where concerted action is called for in the defence of 
common economic interests. Common speech tells even individual 
people to “get organized” if they wish to get on. Not only trade 
unions, but associations of manufacturers, traders, farmers and 
such specialized groups as commercial radio stations expect 
solidarity from their members. The man who takes an independent 
line is in danger of being accused of letting down his mates. Such 
situations are not confined to Australia: the traditions of the North 
of England and the Midlands are of this character, and workmen 
are sent to Coventry by their unions in Britain. Two things, how¬ 
ever, seem to me to have given a special tone to Solidarity in 
Australia. One is the inhospitable nature of the land, and the 
feeling that ‘‘if we don’t hang together we’ll hang separately”, in 
the sense of starving, dying of thirst, or losing everything through 
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flood or fire. Such elements of the rural tradition are common 
even in the cities. The other is the fact that, on a good many 
occasions, Solidarity has been broken in Australia: the trade 
unions have not always been united, nor have the employers. The 
prospect of a break in Solidarity, of “betrayal” and of “break¬ 
aways”, reinforces the sternness of the demand for Solidarity, and 
paves the way for heavy penalties if Solidarity is broken. 

Amongst the few non-economic associations which have proved 
highly important, but may be less significant than they used to be 
(in the sense that most of them command less Solidarity than 
they did) are the churches. Percentages of religious affiliation at 
the 1954 Census were: 


Denomination 

Church of England ........ 

Roman Catholic ......... 

Methodist .......... 

Presbyterian .......... 

Baptist .......... 

No admitted religion ........ 

The rest (small Christian sects, 48,000 Hebrew, and other religions) 


% of total 

379 

22-9 

io-8 

9-6 

i-4 

99 

75 


These figures for the whole of Australia do not reflect the 
differences between States, stemming from differential settlement. 
The following table gives the percentages of the main denomina¬ 
tions within the total population of each State, together with some 
cases of special interest: 


Denomination Percentage of Population of each State 




Vic¬ 

Queens¬ 

South 

West 



N.S. W. 

toria 

land 

Australia 

Australia Tasmania 

Church of England 

428 

339 

34'4 

280 

41-8 

47'7 

Roman Catholic 

24-6 

230 

240 

158 

223 

172 

Methodist . 

8-o 

103 

hi 

242 

io-6 

124 

Presbyterian 

8-8 

133 

US 

38 

5*7 

SO 

Baptist 

Special cases 


1*4 

i *5 2 ‘3 

Lutheran Church of 
a-i Christ 2-4 
Lutheran 
5-3 

1*0 

2-0 


The Roman Catholics are very largely of Irish descent, the 
Presbyterians of Scots. There is no Established Church. 

The main cleavage is between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
The Catholics, largely educated in their own schools, inter- 
marrying with their own people, and largely working-class and 
Irish in origin, have been something of a community apart 
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throughout Australian history. The politics of colonial Australia 
had a strong sectarian flavour; so had those of the States and the 
Federation in the early part of this century. The legacy of 
division brought by the two sides from Britain was encouraged by 
differences of opinion over public policy: on marriage, divorce, 
education and gambling the Roman Catholic Church has main¬ 
tained a viewpoint which the other Christian churches do not 
share. The cleavage has been widened by the suspicion with 
which Catholics and Protestants view one another’s group organiza¬ 
tions. Traditionally, Protestants have complained that Catholics 
help one another with jobs and contracts, and try to increase their 
numbers and influence in every field of employment and social 
activity. In the same way, Catholics have maintained that Pro¬ 
testants generally prefer not to employ Catholics, and that Free¬ 
masonry has operated to deprive Catholics of their rightful oppor¬ 
tunities. There has been plenty of evidence to support both views. 
In recent years, the old quarrel has broken out again over Catholic 
organization for political ends. Since the establishment of a 
national secretariat of Catholic Action in 1938, Catholic demands 
have widened beyond the old claims for financial aid to schools 
and hospitals, and have been pressed through elaborate machinery 
in the shape of groups, guilds and the like. Great resentment has 
been created by organized Catholic interference in trade unions 
and the Labour Party. 


v 

How can we summarize the combination of land and people? 
The land has been unkind to individual effort on a large scale, 
except in the wool industry; it has enjoined collective action, and 
men have used political means to make that collective action effec¬ 
tive against the land and against one another. The prevailing tone 
of society has been equalitarian; it has been easy to move from one 
section to another, to be the owning son of a non-owning father, 
the wage-earning father of a salary-earning or professional son. A 
middling standard has prevailed in most things. Money has been 
the measuring-rod of social success. The inhospitable quality of 
the land and its propensity to droughts and floods, the nation’s ex¬ 
ternal dependence upon staple products whose prices would not 
stay firm in the international markets (wool, wheat, gold, lead and 
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zinc, dairy products, sugar) have combined to make the earning of 
money hazardous unless communal action was used to safeguard 
it. As we shall see in the next chapter, Australia has experienced 
two full-fledged depressions, in the 1890’s and 1930’s, both of 
which shook the foundations of her economy. Her history in this 
century may be broadly summarized as an attempt to make a de¬ 
pendent economy into an independent one. Politics have been 
amongst the principal tools—often inadequate, and breaking in 
the hand—used for this purpose. The growth of the cities, the 
pursuit of secondary industries, the rapid growth of new trades 
and callings, the tendency to monopoly, may all be interpreted in 
this framework. 


VI 

Throughout the rest of this book constant reference will be 
made to “the States”. The reader must remember that the 
Australian States represent largely self-contained natural regions 
(despite the unsuitability of some of the boundaries), that they 
have a certain degree of political sovereignty, that they arc the 
principal areas of administration and policy for business as well 
as government, and that their people arc accustomed to think of 
themselves, in certain situations, as belonging to their States 
rather than to a Federation. It may be helpful briefly to describe 
the notable aspects of the modes of life of the States. 

New South Wales , the biggest in population but occupying 
only 10% of the total area, is the oldest State and the most 
diversified in economy. It is the centre of the iron and steel in¬ 
dustry, also foremost in wool and wheat production. It has con¬ 
siderable dairying land and extensive irrigated areas. Its people 
feel themselves to be the leaders of the country; however, the other 
States maintain that their worst criminals come from New South 
Wales. In Federal political contests and in the affairs of the 
Labour Party it is often considered the key State, because of its 
preponderance in population and its balance of rural and industrial 
areas. Its near monopoly of black coal gave it industrial leadership, 
so far as heavy industry was concerned. Victoria also regards itself 
as the natural leader of the nation; the heavy concentration of in¬ 
dustrial, commercial and financial power in Melbourne gives it 
some reason for this claim, and makes it the key State in the 

B 
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management of the Liberal Party. It is the most evenly and 
densely populated State, and the smallest on the mainland. Its 
rural properties are on the whole smaller than in the other States, 
and it has developed irrigation considerably. Closer settlement has 
given it rural politics more confused and violent than elsewhere. 
Its vast reserves of brown coal, worked very largely by mechaniza¬ 
tion, provide it with ample electric power and free it from the 
strikes which are characteristic of the black coal areas in New South 
Wales. Despite the personal wrangling of its State politics, it has 
a reputation for solidity and seriousness—or rather Melbourne, 
the capital city, has such a reputation. Queensland is second in 
area and third in population; it has probably the best prospects 
for rural development. It has been hampered by the length of its 
coastline from north to south, and the fact that its capital, Brisbane, 
is located in the extreme southern portion, instead of in the middle 
of the coastline, as is the case with Sydney and Melbourne. It is 
foremost in tropical agriculture, especially sugar and pineapples, 
and has developed agricultural co-operatives to a greater extent 
than the other States. The sugar coast carries a substantial Italian 
population. It is still a rural community (or series of rural com¬ 
munities); Brisbane is more redolent of the outback than Sydney 
or Melbourne. South Australia , with a quite different religious 
complexion from the other States, and a long-established German 
minority, has become one of the more heavily industrialized States 
in recent years. Industrial development around the Spencer Gulf 
region has been based upon the iron ores of Iron Knob and Iron 
Monarch; uranium is now a source of wealth. But settlement in 
South Australia is largely confined to the coastal areas of the south¬ 
east; it has a vast dry hinterland into which settlement cannot pene¬ 
trate. In the Murray valley it has wine and fruit farms. Adelaide 
its capital has, like Melbourne, a reputation amongst Australians 
for staidness. W estern Australia is separated from the eastern 
States by desert. It has the greatest area but the smallest popula¬ 
tion of the mainland States. Its people are concentrated in the 
extreme south-west corner, with an extension through the wheat 
belt into the Kalgoorlie goldfields. The northern areas are con¬ 
fined to cattle, although the Kimberley region may some day be 
the scene of settlement. Western Australia, like Queensland, is 
essentially a pioneering State still: its energies are concentrated 
upon economic development, and the conventional slogans of 
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the political parties are subordinated to discussions of how that 
development, both rural and industrial, can be hastened. Tas¬ 
mania, the island State, is held by many to be the least “Aus¬ 
tralian” of the States, in that English climate, vegetation and 
manners are supposed to be more faithfully mirrored there than 
elsewhere. It is the only State with no shortage of water, and with 
ample supplies of hydro-electric power. Its economy is diversified, 
including orchards, sheep, dairying, vegetables, mining, paper and 
aluminium. Its politics are mild in comparison with those of the 
principal mainland States, and it is not dominated by a metropolis, 
as most of them are. Hobart is its political and traditional capital, 
Launceston its natural economic capital. 

These States have their special economic interests, for which 
they will fight; in addition, some observers say they can detect 
differences in character between them. People from New South 
Wales (or from Sydney?) are said to be more pushful and ruthless 
than those from anywhere else, people from Queensland kinder 
than those from the southern States. It would be surprising if the 
special qualities of climate and economic life which characterize 
the States had not produced certain superficial differences, at least. 
But the visitor from overseas will be struck by the similarities, 
rather than the differences, between the various parts of the 
country. Accents, education, dress, political labels and business 
institutions are much the same. And everywhere it is apparent 
that Australians are descended from migrants who came from the 
British Isles during the last 150 years. Australian culture is still 
manifestly an offshoot of British culture. 

Since World War II, however, there has been a change in 
the character of immigration into Australia: instead of the over¬ 
whelming majority of new settlers coming from Britain, as in all 
previous periods of heavy migration, only about a third of perma¬ 
nent new settlers have been of British descent; the remainder 
have come from continental Europe.* This has meant a sub¬ 
stantial enhancement of the Roman Catholic population in 
Australia, a fact which has caused some heated political argument; 
however, the immigration from Europe is to some extent taking 


• For postwar migration, I have relied upon the information provided by 
C. A. Price, “The Effects of Post-War Immigration on the Growth of Popula¬ 
tion, Ethnic Composition and Religious Structure of Australia", in Australian 
Quarterly # December, 1957. 
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the place of Irish migration to Australia, which is now relatively 
slight. It takes five years for non-British migrants to acquire 
naturalization, and this has meant that most of the European 
migrants have not yet acquired a vote. There is much speculation 
about what effect they will have upon Australian politics, but it 
seems to be generally agreed that they will become adherents of 
one or other of the existing parties rather than form parties of their 
own. In general culture, they are being rapidly assimilated to 
Australian habits. 


VII 

The six States do not comprise the whole of Australian territory. 
A large part of the Australian mainland—the Northern Territory 
—has still to attain Statehood; there is also a small Australian 
Capital Territory around Canberra. But Australia has other pos¬ 
sessions beyond her shores. She claims control of a large portion 
of the Antarctic Continent, and was given sovereignty in 1947 by 
Britain over Heard and McDonald Islands to the south of Aus¬ 
tralia, and in 1955 over the Cocos (Keeling) Islands to the west. 
She also administers, as Trust Territory under the United Nations, 
the island of Nauru (on behalf of herself, New Zealand and Britain) 
and the north-eastern portion of New Guinea. The south¬ 
eastern portion of New Guinea is an Australian possession under 
the name of Papua. Other external territories are Norfolk Island 
and Ashmore and Cartier Islands. 

In terms of population and political significance, the two 
Australian territories in New Guinea are by far the most important 
of these places. The two are administered under the one control, 
though retaining their different legal statuses. They contain 
about 18,000 “non-indigenous” people (including Asians as well 
as persons of European stock) and an estimated native population 
of just under 1,700,000. New Guinea is tropical, mountainous and 
still, to some extent, unexplored. Its future may well present a 
problem to Australia, partly on account of its colonial status, 
partly because of its proximity to Indonesia, and, through Indo¬ 
nesia, to the Asian mainland. Three possible courses seem open 
to Australia in dealing with its New Guinea territories: Statehood 
in the Commonwealth of Australia; the growth of independence, 
to the point where the territories might acquire national status. 
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either together or in company with other territories nearby; or a 
continuation of the present colonial situation. Of these three, the 
third is the most likely to be followed, since the first would conflict 
with the White Australia Policy, and the second would, in the 
eyes of many Australians, endanger Australia’s security. New 
Guinea natives are, however, more sturdy and adaptable than the 
Australian aborigines proved to be; they are also much more 
numerous; and the continuation of a colonial status for New 
Gumea may cause its own strains in the future 

-io't 
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It may be appropriate to end this chapter with some con¬ 
sideration of the main means which Australians have of gaining 
information about public affairs—i.e. of the press and broadcasting. 

Australia has no national daily press, and its national weekly 
press is largely confined to women’s magazines. The papers of 
significance are the dailies published in the capital cities, and, to a 
lesser extent, the country papers, which come out daily in only the 
ig towns. The capital city newspapers are active and influential 
in politics although how influential they are is a question of 
perennial discussion. Sydney has two morning and two evening 
papers; Melbourne two morning and one evening; Brisbane and 
Adelaide and Perth, one morning and one evening each. Hobart 
has a morning paper only. The morning papers circulate beyond 
the cities into the closer country areas. There is an even higher 
cgrec of monopoly than the figures suggest, since in some cases 
there are links between morning and evening papers, and there 
are als ° hnks 0 f ownership between papers in Melbourne, Ade¬ 
laide and Brisbane. However, there is keen competition in both 
bydney and Melbourne between the papers which are not under 

he same control. The companies running daily papers usually 
produce Sunday papers also. J 

I hree aspects of the situation are worth considering. The first 

■•quafitV' dlS . tin ,? tion in Aus,raH a. as in Britain, between 

quality and popular papers. All are “popular” by British 

othl n Tf ’ a L m Brita ‘ n ’ SOme are more “Popular” than 

in M lbi rlA' Z"' ng 2nd the Age and HerM (bo* 

UDhold h,n - “T trad,t,0 A ns 33 se "ous papers which they try to 
P , but, in the main, Australian papers are showy, frivolous 
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and superficial in character. This does not prevent them from taking 
up attitudes on political questions, but it does mean that they look 
primarily for the sensational and short-term aspects of politics. 
The second point is that all the papers in the capital cities are non- 
Labour, and most are anti-Labour. All the Labour daily news¬ 
papers have been financial failures, on account of lack of capital, 
lack of advertising, and dissension amongst the trade unions sup¬ 
porting them. The opposition of the main newspapers to the 
Labour Party and the trade unions does not mean, however, that 
they always support the non-Labour parties. They are, in fact, a 
thorn in the flesh to all politicians, whether Labour, Liberal or 
Country Party: newspaper proprietors are prepared to rally against 
Labour when it looks like winning an election, but they con¬ 
tinually criticize non-Labour governments for ineptitude and 
failure to carry out policies, and they frequently attempt to play 
the part of king-maker for the non-Labour parties. They are, 
perhaps, better characterized as anti-government than anti- 
Labour, although they are certainly anti-Labour when the need 
arises. The third point is that, being regional and not national in 
their circulation, the main newspapers concentrate upon affairs in 
their own States (and largely in their capital cities) and upon 
national events, insofar as those concern the Federal government. 
This results in a situation in which most Australians do not know 
what is happening in any other State than their own, except when a 
political scandal occurs. They are usually ignorant of other 
states’ institutions and problems. 

Australia is often said to suffer from the absence of weekly 
journals of opinion, like the New Statesman , Economist and 
Spectator in Britain. Various efforts have been made to establish 
these, but all have failed except the Bulletin , an old-established 
general weekly which it would now be impossible to emulate. The 
current (1958) contender is the Observer , published in Sydney by 
one of the big newspaper companies, built on the lines of the 
London weeklies, and following a mild conservative-anarchist line 
in politics. The difficulties in establishing such journals in 
Australia are that the total Australian population is only a fifth of 
the British, and has no such heavy concentration of intellectuals in 
the one place as Britain has in London and its environs; parochial 
daily papers have accustomed Australians to having national 
questions discussed in local, rather than national, terms; the dis- 
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tribution of population makes the arts more difficult to discuss on 
a national scale than in Britain; and there is no prospect of an ex- 
port trade, which is one of the mainstays of the British weeklies. 

I he radio system is divided into two sections, national and com¬ 
mercial. The national programmes are provided by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, a statutory corporation established 
along B.B.C. lines, except that its transmitters belong not to itself 
but to the Postmaster-General’s department. When the Federal 
parliament is sitting, one of the A.B.C.’s national networks is com¬ 
pulsorily devoted to broadcasting the proceedings of one of the 
Houses of the parliament. At other times the A.B.C.'s stations 
broadcast programmes prepared by its staffs in each State. 

1 olmcal broadcasts are most frequent during election campaigns, 
when the parties are given time in accordance with their repre- 

r^Vl u rr 1 !' otherwise, the A.B.C. tries, with much 
uccess, to hold the balance politically, and to broadcast talks and 

discussions which will illuminate public questions. It is par- 
cularly active in the discussion of foreign news. The commercial 
J“|’ arc controlled by private companies, with newspaper 
capital prominent in some of them. Some are joined in networks 
to share programmes and national advertising. They are a 
eligible political force, since they are afraid of political re- 

c^e lam r 3nd their Programmes are, in any 

case, largely I.ght entertainment. Several stations are owned by 

Labour interests, but these provide much the same sorts of pro- 

g ammes as the others, with an occasional political talk. 

commercM n h began ,n . Australia in *956, on the same national- 
rlri r °’ "' ith ,he A B C - Providing the national 
ranfoani™ 1 ^ C °. m 'I ,erclal Programmes are provided by new 
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Chapter Two 

POLITICAL HISTORY 

Australia began as a British convict colony, founded in 1788 at 
Sydney. But the discovery that the country would grow excellent 
wool led to economic expansion, and to substantial immigration by 
free men, both with means and without, seeking a better life than 
they could find in Britain. By 1828 free men equalled convicts in 
number; by 1841 they outnumbered them by four to one. Wool 
was grown on sheepruns by “squatters”, men of some substance 
who had taken their sheep beyond the boundaries fixed by the 
Governors, and who thus had no secure title to the land on which 
they had squatted. Politics began in Australia as a struggle be¬ 
tween squatters and Governors, following the establishment of 
Governors’ supremacy over turbulent military officers. The 
Governors wished to see a closely-settled steady community rais¬ 
ing its own taxes and thereby paying for its public services, while 
the squatters were anxious to get cheap land and hold it securely; 
they were not enthusiastic about being made to pay for education, 
justice and other public services. At first the Governors had 
absolute powers, and it became the aim of the squatters to reduce 
these to a point where local elected bodies could decide the dis¬ 
position of Crown lands and control the Civil List. To this end 
they pressed for free institutions along British lines. In New South 
Wales an official Legislative Council was established in 1823, to be 
diluted two years later by the appointment of a few non-officials. In 
1842 the Council was made two-thirds elective, with a property 
franchise; the squatters gained the bulk of the representation. But 
they were still not satisfied with the powers reserved to the 
Governor, and pressed for full responsible government. The move 
was supported by property-less free immigrants and former con¬ 
victs. Political conflict was developing between the squatters and 
this large group of landless men, but it did not make itself fully 
apparent until the two sections were in a position to quarrel within 
the framework of representative and responsible government. 
Developments along similar lines were taking place in the other 
Australian colonies, V ictoria (opened up by settlers coming over¬ 
land from New South Wales), Queensland (settled in the same 
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manner), South Australia and Western Australia (settled as free 
colonies from Britain) and Tasmania (another convict colony). 
In New South Wales, the convict system ceased in the 1840’s; it 
lingered until 1852 in Tasmania and 1868 in Western Australia, 
where convicts had been brought in as labour in 1850. Convicts 
meant cheap labour for the squatters, but were a threat to the 
attempts at better conditions of the landless free immigrants and 
emancipists. 

By the 1850’s, the colonies had achieved a certain balance. 
The squatters were the wealthiest and most influential section of 
the population, but the growth of the cities was proceeding, and 
the colonies had attracted a variety of sturdy immigrants who 
brought skills and standards which enabled a diversified com¬ 
munity to grow. A glance through such volumes as those of 
Serle’s Dictionary of Australian Biography will show how many 
notable Australians of the next half-century were born to such 
immigrant parents as Alfred Deakin’s father, an accountant, and 
Dame Nellie Melba’s father, a contractor—men who sought their 
fortune in Australia before the gold-rushes. The discovery of gold 
in New South Wales and Victoria in the 1850’s jerked Australia 
forward in economic development, and massively strengthened the 
tendencies towards a more democratic political structure. 

The gold was alluvial, to be got by small groups of men in the 
beds of rivers and streams. It did not require much capital. The 
rush to the goldfields meant a rapid increase in population, and a 
more varied and cosmopolitan population than the colonies had 
had before; it also meant a quickening of political radicalism. The 
tiny rebellion at Ballarat in 1854, known as the Eureka Stockade, 
has been promoted as the prototype of revolutionary class struggle 
in Australia; but it need not be made so portentous as this. The 
men of Eureka were not proletarian heroes. They were inde¬ 
pendent landless men striving to become a respectable bour¬ 
geoisie; their provocation was more the breakdown of an ad¬ 
ministrative structure under pressure which it was never meant to 
bear, than tyranny by an upper class. They wanted reduced 
licence fees on the diggings, and the vote. Although the re¬ 
bellion was put down, it paved the way for less arbitrary govern¬ 
ment and for the early granting of democratic concessions in Vic¬ 
toria. In fact, this process went on in all the colonies except 
Western Australia, whether gold had been discovered in them or 
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not. The responsible government granted in the 1850’s and 
1860’s was quickly turned into democratic government. By i860, 
New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia had both secret 
ballot and manhood suffrage, well before Disraeli took his leap in 
the dark and the British parliament gave the vote, without the 
ballot, to working men of substance in the towns in Britain. 

It is true that in each of the colonies it was only the Lower 
House that was elected by manhood suffrage. There were also 
Upper Houses which were either nominated by the governments 
of the day for life, or elected on a restricted property franchise; 
and for many years the conflict between these two Houses, one 
representing the propertied groups, especially the squatters, and 
the other the less well possessed, was a feature of colonial politics, 
especially in Victoria. But by the 1860’s Australians could claim 
that they had the most democratic institutions in the British 
Empire, and that privilege had less opportunity in Australia than 
in Britain. Moreover, economic expansion was in full flood. Even 
when the easiest alluvial gold ran out, the advance of farming and 
grazing into new country continued. Local manufactures ex¬ 
panded along with rural activity. The period from i860 to 1890, 
which for convenience we may call the “colonial” period, was in 
many ways the mould in which twentieth century Australian 
politics were cast. Britain retained control of foreign policy, but 
otherwise the parliaments were free to do as they wished. 


11 

This is the period in which the modern Australian economy 
began to take shape. Wool remained immensely important. 
Cattle and sugar became major industries. Although gold steadily 
declined from its peak production until the i89o’s, when new dis¬ 
coveries were made in Western Australia, it continued to be im¬ 
portant. It was joined, however, by other minerals, notably 
copper, tin, lead and zinc, so that miners and mining interests re¬ 
mained important in Australian affairs. Even more significant, 
however, was the growth of farming, especially wheat farming and 
dairying. Whereas the wool industry meant usually big properties, 
wheat and dairying developed on smaller family farms; this has 
had important effects upon the structure of Australian rural 
politics. Between i860 and 1890 the total area under crop in- 
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creased from 1,174,000 acres to 5,430,000 acres, most of it wheat. 
This growth coincided with, and was largely made possible by, a 
tremendous increase in roads and railways: there were 243 miles 
of railways in i860, and by 1890 these had increased to 10,000. The 
roads and railways were built by governments, and their location 
and cost became political questions of immense importance: as in 
the State legislatures of the U.S.A., the power of government to 
dispense patronage to local areas in the shape of roads, dams, 
bridges and other public works was often the deciding factor in 
local politics. The increase in public works was paid for partly by 
the sale of public lands, but principally by loans from overseas: 
public debt in Australia grew from £30 millions to £156 millions 
between i860 and 1890. In this way, and through the investment 
of British capital in city industries and country properties, banks, 
shipping lines and other businesses, Australia got her share of the 
tremendous outflow of British capital in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. She also got continuing increases of popula¬ 
tion. The growth of the cities was rapid, as was that of manu¬ 
facturing industries, which, between 1861 and 1881, increased 
their share of the net national product from 10% to 25%. 

A major point of importance for future political growth relates 
to administration. With the growth of local councils in England, it 
had been confidently expected by the home government that the 
colonies would develop in the same way, with such services as 
education, poor relief and police provided by locally responsible 
bodies. But this proved to be a misjudgment. The tradition of 
centralized control, begun with the gaol administration of the early 
governors, proved to be extremely vital: like most forms of ad¬ 
ministration, once established it set about perpetuating itself. In 
addition, such ventures as roads often proved too costly for the 
scattered rural communities, and the citizens of the various local 
areas, particularly those in outlying districts, showed no en¬ 
thusiasm for schemes of local government which demanded that 
they pay for their own roads, schools and police. They argued that 
they were pioneers, breaking ground on behalf of future genera¬ 
tions, and that the whole community should pay for these im¬ 
provements which, although they seemed local in their incidence, 
were in fact for the future benefit of all. This demand found ready 
agreement from the parliamentary representatives of these 
localities, who preferred the disposition of schools, roads and other 
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forms of public capital to be in. the hands of a central government, 
over which they could expect to exert some influence, and not in 
the hands of local councils which would have direct access to the 
central government. The development of wide, sparsely-settled 
areas of Australia was found to depend more upon central than 
local effort; and this, accentuated by what there was in the way of 
an administrative tradition, and by the wish of the people living in 
the outer areas to escape the full burden of financing the improve¬ 
ments that were necessary, meant the growth of administrative 
centralism as an essential part of governmental practice in 
Australia. It meant also a readiness to put into the hands of 
government the development of social capital, where that proved 
unprofitable for private enterprise. Railways were nationalized in 
Australia nearly a century before they were nationalized in Britain, 
simply because they had proved unprofitable in private hands. 
There was no urge towards nationalization as such. The circum¬ 
stances of its origin help to explain the pragmatic quality of state 
socialism in Australia: state economic activity has been a means 
of meeting the demands of particular sections of the Australian 
community. 


hi 

The politics of the Australian colonies between i860 and 1890 
were quite different from those of England, although colonial 
politicians attempted to take the House of Commons as their 
model, and sometimes even called themselves Liberals and Con¬ 
servatives (more often Constitutionalists). Whereas in Britain the 
prime issues were those of foreign policy, the grievances of dissi¬ 
dent groups such as the Irish and the Nonconformists, and the ex¬ 
tension of the franchise—issues which could be discussed in 
national terms—the issues in Australian politics were much more 
economic and local, although the Irish issue came up indirectly 
through the persistent demand of Roman Catholics for State aid 
to Church Schools and hospitals. The colonial parliaments dis¬ 
posed of loan funds by the provision of social capital in the form of 
roads, railways, ports and schools: the distribution of these 
throughout each colony offered plenty of opportunities for horse¬ 
trading and log-rolling. As well, the issue of land settlement was 
of prime importance in every colony. The squatters wanted to hold 
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their broad acres for sheep; smaller men, many of them ex-gold- 
diggers, wanted those broad acres cut up into “selections” on 
which they could grow wheat or run cows. The squatters resisted 
any attempt to lessen their hold; the small men exerted pressure 
upon the politicians for Land Acts which would give them access 
to good land, especially along the rivers. This conflict is still not 
settled, and it arises afresh whenever the question of more inten¬ 
sive farming is discussed. 

The capital cities, established first as ports, developed as busi¬ 
ness centres and railway termini, their populations growing 
through immigration and the “drift” away from the rural areas and 
goldfields. Particular interests in the cities vied with one another 
for advantages, manufacturers against traders, outer against inner 
areas; but it was soon made clear that one of the basic cleavages in 
Australian politics was between country and city. The farmers, 
few in numbers but essential to the economy, feared the pressure 
of numbers in the cities, where policies were decided that would 
affect the rural areas—policies about railways, roads, irrigation 
schemes, secondary industries, interest-rates, education and land 
values. On the land, and on specifically rural issues, the big man 
and the small man might quarrel; but they were united in their 
opposition to what they regarded as dictatorship from the cities. 
Amongst the threats which they had to meet was that of pro¬ 
tection for secondary industries, a theme which runs through 
Australian politics for the last hundred years. Spasmodic at first, 
it was given strength and coherence in the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century by David Syme, a Victorian newspaper proprietor 
who ceaselessly propounded the view that Australia would never 
be free from dependence upon older countries while she re¬ 
mained a producer of raw materials which other countries con¬ 
verted into finished goods to be returned to Australia as imports, 
bo long as Australia was mainly a producer of wool, gold and 
wheat, she was vulnerable and immature, and her standard of life 
depended upon precarious world prices. Syme’s solution was a 
anced economy” in which local secondary industries were pro¬ 
tected against imports until they were efficient enough to compete 
on equal terms, or even beyond that point; for Syme, like most 
Australian protectionists, insisted that Australian industry, with 
high wage-costs, should not be asked to compete on unprotected 
terms with the goods produced by so-called “sweated labour” in 
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countries whose workers had not the bargaining power, economic 
and political, that Australian workers had. Syme’s slogans, and 
especially his message to the working-man that a protectionist 
policy meant sure and steady wages and protection against sweated 
labour, were repeated by city interests, both workers and capitalists. 
For the man on the land, on the other hand, these views were 
anathema: if they were successful, he would have to buy his farm 
equipment at high prices from artificially-stimulated local in¬ 
dustries, and his labour would be dearer because of the pressure 
from wage-rates in the city factories. In addition, those of his 
products which sold on the world market might cease to find 
buyers if Australia ceased to import the manufactured goods of 
other countries. In some colonies (especially in New South Wales) 
farmers began to demand protection for themselves in local 
markets, against imports from overseas and from other colonies. 
Against the demands for protection by manufacturers and farmers 
were arrayed the importers and other traders, who stood to lose if 
imports were curtailed. Protection thus became an issue in its own 
right (or a series of issues), and an exacerbation of the running fight 
between country and city. 

External questions occupied some of the attention of colonial 
politicians in the latter years of the nineteenth century, although 
they were mainly concerned with domestic problems. The link 
with Britain presented occasional problems, especially in Victoria, 
but these were problems of the extent to which the British Govern¬ 
ment might intervene in colonial affairs. They were not extensions 
of British politics. Australians had no wish to interfere in British 
politics, although the wrongs of Ireland sometimes led to hot¬ 
headed statements by the Irish-Australians, and helped to keep 
alight the fires of sectarian controversy. It was in the field of 
imperial policy that Australians were most concerned. They were 
anxious that European powers, particularly France and Germany, 
should not establish themselves in the Pacific in places which 
were felt to be vital to the security of the Australian colonies. In 
1883 the Queensland government went so far as to proclaim the 
annexation of New Guinea, only to have its action disavowed by 
the British government on the ground that no foreign power had 
designs on that island. Nevertheless, a British protectorate was 
declared over what is now Papua in the following year. In 1885 
Germany annexed the rest of eastern New Guinea. In 1888 a Vic- 
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torian government actually had a ship ready to make a dash to the 
New Hebrides if the French moved towards an annexation of the 
islands. Australians were also apprehensive about future relations 
with Asia. They were determined to develop their continent in 
their own way, and in due course adopted a nation-wide policy of 
“White Australia” which involved the prohibition of coloured 
immigrants. This aroused some concern in Britain, since it meant 
discrimination against British subjects whose skins were not white. 
But it was accepted that Australia had a right to determine the com¬ 
position of her own population, provided certain forms were 
observed—especially since Australian governments showed them¬ 
selves loyal supporters of the Empire by sending detachments to 
the Sudan in 1885, to the Boer War in 1899, and even (in the form 
of a naval contingent) to the Boxer Rebellion in 1900. 

It would be wrong, however, to regard all Australians in this 
period as passionate Imperialists. Many were nationalists to 
whom the word “Imperial” was a sign of subjection. At the turn 
of the century this sense of nationalism, linked with trade unionism 
and radical politics, was expressed thus by an Australian writer.* 

The Imperial Hotel was rather an unfortunate name for an outback 
town pub, for outback is the stronghold of Australian democracy 
. . . from outback came the overwhelming vote in favour of Australian 
as against Imperial Federation. The Imperial Hotel was patronized 
by the pastoralists, the civil servants, the bank manager and clerks— 
all the scrub aristocracy; it was the headquarters of the Pastoralists’ 
Union; a barracks for blacklegs brought up from Sydney to take the 
place of Union shearers on strike: and the new Governor, on his 
inevitable visit to Bourke, was banqueted at the Imperial Hotel. 

To see this passage in its perspective, we must know something of 
the development of trade unionism in Australia, and the problems 
which it faced in the 1890*3. 

Trade unions developed slowdy between the 1850’s and the 
1880 s. As in Britain and the United States in the same period, 
they were largely craft unions, small in numbers and confined to 
specifically skilled wage-earners—printers, carpenters, stone¬ 
masons and the like. Some of them, notably the engineers, were 
actually branches of English trades organizations. They were con¬ 
fined to the cities, where they were proved extremely effective in 
the boom conditions during and after the gold-rushes, gaining 

• Henry Lawson in his story Lord Douglas. 
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the eight-hour day with relatively little opposition from em¬ 
ployers who were not at this stage organized into compact groups. 
The country areas, or “the bush”, as they are known in Australia, 
were hostile to trade unions. The squatters tried to prevent their 
formation; and, indeed, the problem of organizing itinerant rural 
workers, such as most of the bushworkers were, had not been 
tackled successfully in any country. However, in the *8o*s 
Australia, like Britain, entered a period of “new unionism”, in 
which many unskilled and semi-skilled workers were organized. 
The dockers, known in Australia as waterside workers, were 
amongst them; so were the coal miners; and the shearers and other 
bushworkers were organized into what became a single union of 
great strength, now the biggest and most formidable union in the 

country, the Australian Workers’ Union. 

These new unions, like the old, found the 1880’s a boom period 
in which it was relatively easy to make agreements with employers, 
raise wages and improve conditions. But at the end of the decade, 
in a depression characterized by falling prices and rising unem¬ 
ployment, they became involved in a widespread series of strikes 
which proved temporarily disastrous for them. Their membership 
did not prove as solid as they had expected; strikebreakers were 
easily found; the State governments turned against them; and in 
the end they were forced to capitulate. Some of the more ardent 
spirits sailed away to Paraguay to found, under a leader named 
William Lane, a “New Australia” in which socialist and union 
principles would prevail. The rest of the union leaders stayed be¬ 
hind to make terms with the employers, and look for means of 
using State power on their own behalf and preventing it being 
used against them again. They gave support to the notion of com¬ 
pulsory arbitration of industrial disputes by independent tribunals, 
and turned to the idea of a Labour Party in Parliament, which 
would press for legislation on the reforms which industrial action 
had failed to achieve. Both these aims had been discussed before; 
now there was urgency in them. To the steady determination of 
trade union leaders was joined a yeasty native radicalism which 
found its most vigorous expression in the Australian National 
policy, printed from time to time by the Sydney Bulletin as a 
“forceful summons to the crusade against the monopolies in 
land, wealth, power and privilege—the direct cause of half the 
misery which now afflicts British humanity”. The Bulletin's 
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democratic demands owed something to Syme, something to 
Chartism, something to Henry George, and in their eclecticism 
were typical of radical Australian nationalism of the time: 

A Republican form of Government. 

One person, one vote. 

Complete Secularization and Freedom of Education. 

Reform of the Criminal Code and Prison System. 

A United Australia, and Protection against the World. 

Australia for the Australians—the cheap Chinaman, the cheap nigger, 
and the cheap European pauper to be absolutely excluded. 

A State bank, the issue of bank-notes to be a State monopoly. 

The direct election of Ministers by Parliament, instead of Party 
Government or rather Government by Contradiction. 

A new Parliamentary system—one House to be elected by Con¬ 
stituencies as at present, the other to be chosen by the whole coun¬ 
try voting as one Constituency. 

A Universal system of Compulsory Life Assurance. 

The entire Abolition of the Private Ownership of Land. 

The Referendum. 

The abolition of Titles of so-called ‘nobility’.• 

The Australian Labour Party surprised everyone, including itself, 
when it captured a quarter of the seats at the first election it con¬ 
tested, in New South Wales in 1891. 

The federation of the six Australian colonies took place in 1901. 
One contributing influence was the sensitivity of many Australians 
about defence, which they felt could be best served by a single 
government. There was also a wish to have common legislation 
for tariffs and immigration restriction. Above all, perhaps, was 
the vague but strongly-held opinion of an energetic minority that 
an Australian nation would be something to be proud of; that a 
new British nation in the South Seas, purged of many of the faults 
which these folk saw in Britain herself, could be a national entity 
which free men could respect. The enthusiasts of the federal 
movement were a minority of the population, and it is unlikely that 
the majority of Australians were much worried about the question 
at any stage; but the energy of the minority sufficed to have a 
federal constitution accepted. The intention was to have a Federal 

* The Policy was printed from time to time by the Bulletin ; this is from the 
issue of 25th June, 1892. See, also, James Edmond, A Policy for the Common¬ 
wealth. 
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government which dealt with customs and excise, defence, ex¬ 
ternal affairs, immigration, posts and telegraphs, and a few other 
matters. It was to be a weak government, with little spending 
power and little impact upon the life of the ordinary citizen. The 
States, as the colonies were now called, were to be supreme in most 
fields of economic and social concern. As we shall see, one of the 
most important developments in this century has been the growth 
in power of the Federal government, under the stress of two wars 

and a major depression. 


IV 

In 1901 there were six States, each with its own bi-cameral 
legislature accustomed to loud and not very dignified debates on 
economic development and sectional advantage—somewhat 
ruffianly parliaments compared with that at Westminster, but 
corresponding well to the unruly, lively equalitarian societies 
which they represented. There was a widespread feeling that the 
colonies had achieved a state of society which, while rough, lacked 
the harsh social distinctions of Britain. There was little sense of 
common Australian achievement, each colony haying developed in 
isolation and possessing something of a local patriotism, but it was 
widely recognized that “colonial” society was different from 
British. Local government was weak. The States had ventured 
into such fields as ownership of railways and water supplies, com¬ 
pulsory arbitration of industrial disputes and the provision of social 
services, beginning with old age pensions. Education, controlled 
by the State parliaments, was free, compulsory and secular, with 
no subventions for denominational schools. There was much 
sectarian strife. The various State civil services were being brought 
under the control of independent Public Service Boards, after 
many years of wastefulness and patronage. The operation of such 
public utilities as railways and water supply was placed in the 
charge of bodies more capable of resisting political pressure than 
were Ministers of the Crown, though this move was not to prove 
so effective as that which resulted in the control of the civil 
service. Political parties were diffuse and kaleidoscopic, formed 
around prominent individuals rather than dominant ideas, with 
the exception of the Labour Party. This party soon found that if it 
preserved in parliament that solidarity which was the characteristic 
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of a trade union in a successful industrial dispute, it could wring 
concessions from the other political groups and, often, manipulate 
parliament in the same way as Parnell had succeeded in manipu¬ 
lating the House of Commons with his solid group of Irish 
Nationalists. The new Federal parliament proved to have much 
the same party groupings and re-groupings, with again a com¬ 
paratively solid Labour Party attempting to manipulate the other 
less cohesive sections. The removal of the tariff issue to the 
Federal sphere meant that a source of Labour disunity disappeared 
from the States; this consolidated Labour solidarity there, but 
also enabled Labour’s opponents to consolidate themselves. 

In the Federal parliament the tariff issue kept the non-Labour 
forces apart until 1909-10, when they formed what was called a 
“fusion”, to create a Liberal Party under the national leadership 
of Alfred Deakin. Deakin was a Victorian Radical who, for some 
thirty years, had been developing as the foremost exponent of a 
nationalist imperialism, or imperial nationalism, which, in its em¬ 
phasis upon Australia’s own national interests and her ties of senti¬ 
ment and interest with Britain, satisfied the mixture of attitudes 
in many Australians’ minds. By a vigorous programme of pro¬ 
tection, social services, development of navy and army, and a 
White Australia, Deakin had held the initiative in Federal politics. 
But his new party was rent with faction, despite its seeming unity. 
The Labour Party began, in 1910-11, a period in which it 
dominated the Federal and most of the State parliaments, until the 
conscription issue in World War I split it apart. 


v 

Internationally, World War I marked Australia’s debut as a 
nation in her own right, though this did not mean for the great 
mass of people any feeling of separation from Britain. Govern- 
mentally, it marked a great increase in the status of the Federal 
authority: the Federal government, which was responsible for 
raising and equipping Australia’s volunteer forces, found itself 
entering fields of taxation and economic control which no one had 
previously visualized. Politically, it brought returned soldiers into 
the field as an active though incalculable political force; it led to 
the formation of a separate Country Party by farmers’ organiza¬ 
tions; and it caused the temporary decline of the Labour Party. In 
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the middle of the war, the Labour Prime Minister, W. M. Hughes, 
decided that only by conscription could Australia’s troops be ade¬ 
quately reinforced. Two nation-wide referenda were held to 
ascertain public opinion; on both occasions the Hughes proposals 
were defeated. The mass of official trade union and Labour Party 
opinion outside Parliament was against conscription, although 
most of Hughes’s cabinet, and a number of important Labour 
men in the State parliaments, were for it. 

The struggle was a bitter one, and left its marks on the Australian 
community. A number of highly emotional questions were in¬ 
volved. One was the direct debate between those who believed 
that conscription should be supported because otherwise Australia 
would not be pulling her weight on the Allied side, and those who 
believed that pressed men were not such good soldiers as volun¬ 
teers, and that the voluntary tradition should be maintained. 
Another was the influence of Irish affairs, especially the Easter 
Rebellion of 1916, upon Irish-Australian Catholics, who were 
Home Rulers to a man and proved receptive to the fiery denuncia¬ 
tions of the British government, the war and conscription by Arch¬ 
bishop Mannix of Melbourne. Another was the ever-present sus¬ 
picion of Catholics as “disloyal” by their Protestant neighbours. 
And, within the Labour Party, there was the clash between 
politicians like W. A. Holman of New South Wales and the 
leaders of the trade unions, between Labour governments and the 
controlling forces of the Labour movement outside parliament; 
this brought up the whole question of where Labour men’s 
loyalty lay. In the event, Hughes and other conscriptionists were 
expelled from the Labour Party in 1917 (although there was no 
specific Labour policy against conscription); a coalition was 
formed between Hughes and his followers, and the former Liberal 
opposition, later to be cemented as the National Party; and Labour 
disappeared from the government benches in most parliaments, 
having lost many of its leaders and much of its public support. 
It took office in some of the State parliaments in the 1920’s, but 
not Federal office until 1929. The bitterness aroused by the con¬ 
scription issue persisted for many years. 

One effect was to make the truncated Labour Party both more 
radical and more Catholic in opposition than it had been in govern¬ 
ment. In 1921 it adopted, for the first time, a thoroughgoing 
socialist objective, although it immediately qualified this by the 
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statement that it opposed private property only when that property 
was a “means of exploitation”. Another sign of postwar radical¬ 
ism in the Labour movement was the establishment of a Com¬ 
munist Party in 1920. Although always of little account in parlia¬ 
mentary elections, this party was to remain a constant element in 
Australian political discussion and mythology. 

The i92o’s were years of heavy investment and consumption in 
Australia, as in other countries of the western world. Good prices 
were secured for some, though not all, primary products; govern¬ 
ment borrowing was considerable; and new secondary industries 
were being established under the shelter of the tariff. The period 
is notable for the growth of agricultural protection under Federal 
control, and for the consolidation of the Country Party as a major 
force in politics. There were ambitious schemes for the settlement 
on the land of returned soldiers and migrants; although a good 
many of these were failures, immigration was heavy. The develop¬ 
ment of social services lagged behind general prosperity, and some¬ 
thing of a buccaneering spirit prevailed in both industry and 
politics (at the State level, at any rate). Internecine strife in the 
Labour movement, especially in New South Wales, provided little 
opportunity for the working-out of an alternative policy to that of 
the Nationalist government of Hughes and of the Bruce-Page 
coalition, between the National and Country parties, which 
succeeded it. At the end of the decade the story of the i88o’s was 
repeated. Exhausting and abortive strikes in the coal, shipping and 
timber industries were met by heavy-handed governmental action 
on the eve of an economic crisis. In many ways the decade was 
poor preparation for the events to come; but it is probably unfair 
to blame Australian governments for failing to prepare for a 
catastrophe which governments elsewhere were not prepared 
for. 


VI 

The economic depression which began in 1929 had a profound 
influence upon later politics. A calamitous fall in world prices 
and the abrupt cessation of government borrowing meant that 
the full force of the depression was felt in Australia earlier than 
in more heavily industrialized countries. Unemployment amongst 
registered trade unionists was heavy, but did not represent the full 
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effects of the economic crisis. Unemployment was not confined 
to wage-workers. It spread throughout society: industrial 
workers were joined in the dole queues by white-collar workers, 
farmers and the former owners of independent businesses. Boys 
who left school in these years were particularly unfortunate; some 
of them had only intermittent work throughout the whole decade 
of the i93o’s, and found steady jobs only with the outbreak of 
World War II. Distress and fear spread throughout society, and 
helped to give the country the only approach it has yet experienced 
to a Fascist type party—the “New Guard”, under Colonel Eric 
Campbell. However, the New Guard was significant only in New 
South Wales, and there its activities were confined to secret and 
public meetings and to feats of sham derring-do. It collapsed 
amidst general ridicule. 

In the depths of the depression State and Federal governments 
proved unable to cope with the problems of mass unemployment. 
Concern over the balance of payments coincided with increasing 
government deficits to promote a financial crisis somewhat similar 
to that which produced the National Government in Britain in 
1931; in Australia, however, the complexities of the Federal 
system added to the difficulties of the situation. State govern¬ 
ments which were nominally responsible for social services but 
whose sources of revenue were dwindling as their expenditure 
grew, were faced by a Federal government unable to pass the laws 
which it wanted because of a hostile Senate, and uncertain, in any 
case, of the policy which it ought to follow. The fact that most of 
the governments (including the Federal) were Labour governments 
was an additional source of confusion, since the situation was held 
by most authorities to call for a cut in government spending in 
order to balance budgets and restore “confidence”—a policy 
which did not appeal to trade unions and constant Labour sup¬ 
porters. A constitutional crisis arose through the determination of 
J. T. Lang, the Labour Premier of New South Wales, not to put 
into effect the reductions in public spending to which the various 
governments had agreed in the “Premiers’ Plan” of 1931. His 
resistance led first to the downfall of the Federal Labour govern¬ 
ment through the defection of some of its nominal supporters who 
thought Lang’s policy preferable to that of the Premiers’ Plan, and 
then to his own dismissal from office by the Governor of New 
South Wales, for breaking Federal law in refusing to hand over 
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money to the Federal government in payment of the State’s debts. 
The Labour Party was split into followers of Lang (mainly in his 
State), followers of the Federal leadership, and a group who left 
the party altogether to join with the Nationalist opposition in the 
formation of the United Australia Party. The result of depression 
controversies was that during the 1930’s Labour spent another 

period out of office except in Queensland, Western Australia and 
Tasmania. 

In the peculiar conditions of the depression it was found that the 
centre of power was temporarily located, not in governments, 
either State or Federal, but in the Commonwealth Bank Board, 
a non-representative body given statutory independence in its 
management of the government-owned central bank. The 
Premiers’ Plan was largely the product of Bank Board pressure: 
the Board, in association with the trading banks, could dictate 
policy to governments in need of loans to finance their deficits. 
In the Labour movement it was widely believed that the banks 
acted in the interests of local and overseas capital, and that their 
full strength was mobilized by economists and directed against 
Labour governments and policies. This belief, coupled with 
the misfortunes of the depression, had profound effects upon 
Labour thinking: in some quarters it led to an obsession with 
monetary theories such as those of Major Douglas, in others to 
a conviction that the energies of a future Labour government 
should be directed towards the subjugation of the banks and 
the restoration of the Commonwealth Bank to the position which 
it was believed originally to have occupied—that of a “people’s 
bank”. 

Amongst the farmers the depression cemented a determination 
not to depend upon the vagaries of world prices (except for wool) 
and to demand an extension of government schemes for guaranteed 
markets and price support. To all wage and salary earning sections 
it made “unemployment” the most dreaded word in the political 
dictionary. It encouraged demands for social services and for 
policies which were presumed to create employment. Amongst 
the earliest anti-depression policies of the Federal government had 
been a raising of the tariff: although this led to the growth of some 

mushroom” industries which did not survive for long, it also 
influenced the growth of substantial manufacturing industries 
during the i93o’s, based upon a thriving steel industry. More than 
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ever before, the argument was advanced that Australia needed a 
“balanced economy” in which she was not mainly dependent upon 
precarious primary industries, but could find work for men in her 
own factories. The depression revealed the madequacies of the 
State governments in their attempts to control the economic 
situation, and the lack of powers of the Federal government to 
supply the deficiencies in their policies; it showed, however, that 
concerted action between State and Federal governments could 
produce a common policy. 

A further important effect of the depression was an increase in 
the strength of the Communist Party. In the 1920’s the C.P. had 
been small and ineffective: like the British Communist Party, it 
had suffered early setbacks through the failure of its component 
elements to agree, and it had made little impact on the trade union 
movement, except for a while in Sydney. In 1929, again like the 
British party, it was effectively Stabilized by the ejection of its 
former leaders and their replacement by a group of which the 
principal figure, L. L. Sharkey, has remained its leader. The 
work of changing a fairly freely organized party of lively theoretical 
discussion into one of monolithic obedience was performed by a 
Comintern agent, one of whose names was Herbert Moore. The 
onset of the depression found the C.P. small but compact. It did 
not make the use which it might have made of working-class un¬ 
employment and misery, since the line imposed upon it by the 
Comintern was that of resistance to the “social fascists’ , the 
Labour Party, rather than co-operation with Labour; in New 
South Wales, in particular, the C.P. became violently unpopular 
with many Labour supporters, who resented its attacks on Lang. 
But the change to a Trojan Horse policy, imposed by the Seventh 
Comintern Congress, coincided with a period in which the party 
was able to make significant gains in a number of trade unions, 
first in the mining industry and later in others, ranging from steel 
to clerical work. Sheer exasperation with the inadequacy of the 
Labour Party and of conventional trade union officials turned some 
unionists towards the Communists; admiration of the active part 
played by the Communists against unemployment and evictions 
had the same effect with others; and the party gained some 
adherents from young people of the white-collar and professional 
classes who were dismayed by unemployment, and contrasted the 
alleged successes of the Soviet Union with the failures of capitalism 
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and the brutalities of Fascism and Nazism. Some of this support 
was to be lost to the C.P. after the Russo-German Pact of 1939 
and during its period of opposition to the war; but after 194 1 
gained new adherents who admired the fighting qualities of the 
Russians. It also gained influence for a time in the Labour Party 
machine in New South Wales. 


VII 

At the outbreak of war in 1939 there was still 12^% unemploy¬ 
ment amongst Australian wage and salary earners, but it was 
generally felt that the economy had returned to an even keel. The 
impact of World War II was quite different from that of the first. 
After the downfall through internal strife in 1941 of the Federal 
government headed by R. G. Menzies, the leader of the United 
Australia Party, there followed eight years of office by the 
Labour Party under John Curtin and J. B. Chifley (with no split 
over conscription) and the replacement of the United Australia 
Party in 1945 by the Liberal Party. Labour also returned to office 
in the key state of New South Wales. Wartime powers made the 
Federal government supreme in economic affairs, and added new 
functions to it which did not all disappear when the war was over. 
A lasting improvement took place in the calibre of the Federal 
public service. There was a substantial increase in the provision 
by the Federal government of social services (including the in¬ 
stitution of child endowment, widows’ pensions, allowances to 
students and certain health benefits). Full employment was 
achieved, and persisted into the postwar period, modifying the 
trade unions’ traditional objection to substantial immigration. 
There were further heavy increases in the manufacturing in¬ 
dustries, and in the urbanization of the Australian people. Con¬ 
trol of the Commonwealth Bank and, through it, of the trading 
banks, was secured for the Federal government, although the 
Labour Party failed in a postwar attempt to nationalize the trad¬ 
ing banks. In every way the power of the Federal government 
increased, so that when the war was over it was indisputably the 
focus of Australian political attention—a position which it had 
not occupied twenty years before. However, despite the increase 
in Federal functions the formal balance between Federal and 
State authorities was not disturbed by the method prescribed in 
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the constitution—a referendum of the Australian people. Attempts 
to increase Federal powers in this fashion proved failures in 1944, 

1 olh (except for social services) and 1948- Clearly there was no 
whole-hearted desire to make the Federal authority supreme 
but by the processes of judicial review and financial control, die 
Federal authorities were confirmed in their position of national 

kadership^ar ^ ^ kd {o Australia - S membership of the League 

of Nations, and to the beginnings of independent external policy, 
on the whole, however, the country had continued to accept 
British leadership during the 1920’s and 1930’s, being content wi 

consultation on major matters. In World War II, Austral ' a S e ^ 
posed position in the Pacific involved her in diplomatic activity 
and military co-operation on her own account, especiaUy with the 
U.S.A. The war stimulated interest in New Guinea, ensuring 
any suggestion for lessening Australian control of this area would 

be widely condemned. , 

Since World War II, Australia has been concerned with the 

problems of a booming economy, heavy immigration, 
industrial unrest and an unpredictable Asia. In all the bt 
parliaments except those of Victoria and (since * 957 ) n ^ uee ^ sl , an \ 
there has been considerable political stability. The beder 
Labour government of J. B. Chifley was defeated in i 949 > to ° e 
replaced by a Liberal-Country Party coalition under K. ^. 
Menzies. After Chifley’s death, Dr. H. V. Evatt became Labour 
leader; the Federal politics of the 1950’s can be summarized trom 
one point of view as a duel between Evatt and Menzies. brom 
another, however, the most important political development was 
the mounting strife in the Labour movement over Communism 
and Caiholicism. The post-depression and wartime successes o 
the Communist Party in the trade unions led to the organization 
from 1943 onwards, by militantly anti-Communist trade unionists, 
of cells and groups to combat Communist control by using the 
same methods of infiltration and packed meetings as had bro ^ bt 
the Communists success. These were guided and managed by 
members of Catholic Action. Labour Executives and politicians 
oscillated between support of anti-Communist industrial groups 
(since they did not wish Communist control of the unions to con¬ 
tinue) and opposition to them (since they feared that the groups, 
having captured the unions, would try to do the same to the 
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Labour Party). Beginning in the trade union field, the argument 
spread to foreign policy and general social policy. As the Cold War 
developed, so did vociferous Catholic opposition to the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, and Catholic complaints about the 
“softness” towards Communism of Dr. Evatt. Labour Party 
Executives in Victoria and New South Wales came under the 
control of members of the industrial groups; there was a revolt 
against Evatt leadership in the Federal parliamentary party; and 
in 1954 Evatt came out openly, for the first time, against the groups 
and the forces behind them, declaring that they aimed to control 
the Labour Party from outside. In i 955 “ 5 ^ t ^ ie State Executives m 
Victoria and New South Wales were replaced at the bidding of the 
Federal Executive, and there was a breakaway of Victorian 
Federal members from the Labour Party, all of whom in the House 
of Representatives lost their seats at the 1955 elections. In I 957 > 
small breakaway anti-Communist Labour groups in all States ex¬ 
cept Queensland united in a new Democratic Labour Party, 
pledged to destroy “Evattism” and to oppose Communism at 
home and abroad. In Queensland there was an explosion within 
the Labour Party, resulting in the expulsion of the Premier and a 
number of his supporters, and the election of the first non-Labour 

government for twenty-five years. 

Some observers consider that these events will prove to be the 
most far-reaching, in their effects on the Labour movement, since 
the conscription crisis of World War I. The struggle has been by 
no means only sectarian, although Catholic-Protestant antipathy 
has coloured it throughout. It has also been a struggle amongst 
Catholics, about where their political loyalties should lie, and 
how the Church’s aims can best be achieved; and a struggle be¬ 
tween those (by no means all Catholics) who think that beating 
Communism transcends other political objectives, and those to 
whom the solidarity of the Labour Party is the supreme political 
good. The hold of the Communists on certain major unions was 
broken; but the main effect of the upheaval was to give the 
Menzies government an Opposition so divided as to be of little 
account. 

Throughout the 1950’s Australia was constantly concerned with 
foreign affairs, to an extent unknown before. Membership of 
ANZUS and SEATO, and policy on the Korean, Chinese, Indo- 
Chinese and Suez questions, were vigorously debated. Indonesia, 
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China, Malaya and India became major topics of discussion; for 
Australia is anchored off Asia and cannot be towed away, no matter 
how awkward its Asian neighbours may become. 


VIII 

Australian political history is the story of the building up of a 
governmental system on a federal basis, with special institutions 
and practices devised under the pressure of special demands, such 
as those created by war and depression, and those arising from 
organized interest-groups. It is the story of the settlement of 
political struggle into fairly well-defined lines: the political 
parties, organized in terms of economic interests, have concen¬ 
trated upon the economic issues which mattered most to their 
supporters. Despite the growth in power and prestige of the 
federal parliament, politics have remained, in many ways, 
obstinately regional. This has been particularly noticeable in the 
held of political leadership. Outstanding political figures in the 
Mates have only rarely transferred their activities to the Federal 
sphere, since the mass migration of State leaders to the first 
Federal parliament. Since World War I, Federal politics have been 
enriched by major figures from the States in J. A. Lyons, E. G. 

heodore and R. G. Menzies; but in the main the Federal 
parliament in that time has looked for leadership to its own back¬ 
benchers. Such men as S. M. Bruce, Earle Page, J. H. Scullin, 
John Curtin, J. B. Chifley, A. W. Fadden have been the inheritors 
° the parliamentary tradition begun in the Federal sphere by 
Ueakin, Hughes and their associates. Leadership has proved a 
^ cult task in the Federal parliament, rather easier in the States, 
wnerc it is possible for a leader to become so identified with the 
interests of his State as to carry influence well outside the bounds 
o his own party ; or, alternatively, to gain such control over his 
te party machine as to be unchallenged in leadership. Thomas 
1 layford in South Australia, James Mitchell in Western Australia, 

. . Ogilyie and Robert Cosgrove in Tasmania exemplify the 

first method J. T. Lang in New South Wales and Albert Dunstan 
in Victoria the second. A leader in a State parliament is closer to 
people and party organizations than a leader in the Federal 
rarirameHt He has tasks to perform which are more closely con¬ 
cerned with the immediate interests of his people. While his 
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problems may prove intractable, their scope is not so large as those 
of a Federal leader. The Federal government is now the cus¬ 
todian of the economic health and external security of Australia, 
in a world where these two conditions are influenced primarily by 
forces outside Australia’s control. 



Chapter Three 
POLITICAL PARTIES 



i 

It is appropriate to consider the political parties first amongst 
the institutions of Australian government and politics, because 
they are the first bodies which occur to the Australian when he 
thinks of “politics”, and they are inextricably woven into the 
fabric of government. The Australian is inclined to rebel peri¬ 
odically against “party politics” as something which prevents 
the true achievement of the common good, but his solution to a 
problem is either to apply to one of the existing parties or form 
a new one. A considerable number of parties has been founded 
during this century, but since about 1910 only three have proved 
durable in any of the parliaments—Labour, Liberal and Country 
—and only one outside the parliaments, the Communist Party. 
The dominance of the three parliamentary parties is emphasized 
by the fact that Independent candidates and those of breakaway 
groups often try to identify themselves with one of the three 
parties—or with its tradition—by styling themselves “Inde¬ 
pendent Labour”, “Lang Labour”, “Andrew Fisher Labour”, 
“Australian Labour Party (Non-Communist)”, “Democratic 
Labour Party”, “Independent Country Party”, “Independent 
Liberal”, and the like. The field has been divided between these 
three parties since the Country Party became a significant force 
immediately after World War I. Australian politics at the Federal 
level, and in all States except Tasmania and South Australia, can 
be understood only in the context of a three party system. Some¬ 
times it is suggested that this should be amended to read “a two 
and a half party system”, since only in Victoria has the Country 
Party managed to form ministries composed only of its own mem¬ 
bers: elsewhere it has had to enter coalitions with the Liberal Party. 
But this is to ignore the fact that the Country Party has developed, 
in the same way as the other two parties, a persona , a view of itself 
as separate and distinct, which its supporters share. It has its own 
characteristic way of acting within the general framework of 
Australian politics, and has established its claim to be a perma¬ 
nent factor in the system. 
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One feature which each of the parties displays, and which 
sharply distinguishes them from political parties in Britain, is that 
they are organized primarily at the State level, and only secondarily 
at the national level: each, in fact, has reproduced the Federal 
pattern on which the present governmental system is based, in 
that each began as a series of independent State organizations 
which created a national organization in order to operate effec¬ 
tively in the Federal parliament. In no case does the central 
organization exert anything like the continuous power and in¬ 
fluence of the central bodies of the British parties. The Federal 
bodies are composed of delegates from the State bodies on a basis 
of equality, the least populous States having the same representa¬ 
tion as New South Wales and Victoria. The State bodies are 
those which count most; the Federal organization comes into 
operation for periodical conferences and when there is a Federal 
election or a crisis in the Federal parliament. There is, however, 
one major exception to the rule that Federal bodies are usually 
weak. It is that in the Labour Party the Federal body is empowered 
to step in and reorganize State bodies if it considers that they are 
acting against the interests of the party. Such a step has been 
successfully taken more than once; but it is fair to say that the 
Federal Executive cannot successfully alter the composition of a 
State organization unless it has on its side a considerable weight 
of trade union and party opinion in that State. If it has not, the 
attempt may be an ignominious failure, as it was in 1931-32, when 
the Federal body attempted to depose Lang in New South Wales. 

The State organizations have their own traditions, sometimes 
their own separate names. They are autonomous bodies con¬ 
cerned primarily with the politics of their own States. Thus, in the 
field of political parties, as in many others, Federalism is a charac¬ 
teristic of the non-governmental aspects of Australian life, as well 
as of the governmental system. The result is that any generaliza¬ 
tion about an Australian political party must always be examined 
to see whether it applies only at the Federal level, or to only one 
State, or to most States but not to all. In this chapter it is the 
Federal sphere that is principally the subject of generalizations, 
although an effort has been made to indicate special State differ¬ 
ences where these seem important. It is the case, however, that 
even at the Federal level a party is continually affected by State 
differences and pressures. A party in the Federal parliament is a 
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collection of M.P.’s who owe their primary allegiance to the State 
organizations which have endorsed them; and although the 
Federal organization does its best to ensure that these members 
are not subjected to undue pressure from the States, any dispute 
between the two organizations is likely to show itself in strained 
relations within the Federal party. 

Another characteristic feature of the three parties is that each 
is supported by easily identifiable syndicates—i.e. organizations 
of people whose economic and vocational interests have induced 
them to band together for action to their common advantage, 
such as trade unions, associations of manufacturers and traders, 
farmers’ and graziers’ unions—which exercise continual influence 
over party policy.* Australian politics are, in the main, economic 
politics: they have been overwhelmingly concerned with such 
economic matters as land, jobs, immigration, taxation, industrial 
disputes, transport, marketing, water and social services. As in¬ 
dicated in Chapter I, the inhospitable nature of the country has 
encouraged, sometimes enforced, collective action for individual 
advantage; the recognition by the colonial parliaments that they 
existed largely to provide the concessions and capital equipment 
which their voters wanted has become, in the twentieth century, a 
recognition by all Australian parliaments that their function is 
primarily to adjust the conflicts between the various sectional 
interests, such as workers, farmers and manufacturers, which 
have organized themselves in syndicates. Other interest and 
pressure groups have taken part in these conflicts too, and are 
continually at work to improve their positions; but the distinctive 
and important aspect of the syndicates, from our point of view, is 
that they have given life and character to the political parties. 

As we shall see in Chapter V, the machinery of state has been 
specially adapted to provide what I shall call “organs of syndical 
satisfaction”. These have the effect of keeping some of the 
conflicts between syndicates outside the parliamentary arena, or 
at least of preventing their day-to-day details from taking up par¬ 
liamentary time and creating awkward decisions for politicians. 

• I can find no other word than “syndicate’' to describe the phemonenon in 
Question. Defined as I have defined it here, it seems to me a more suitable word 
than “interest group" or “pressure group", neither of which has the same 
vocational content as “syndicate". As an adjective for it I shall use “syndical" 
(6ee O.E.D.) so as to avoid the connotation of “syndicalist" as concerned only 
with revolutionary trade union activity. 

C 
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However, these bodies can do only part of the work; on major 
issues the syndicates use the political parties to ensure that their 
demands for assistance, protection and concessions are heard. 
The relations of these syndicates with the parties are described 
below. But it is true of all three parties that none can rely solely 
upon the votes of members of its supporting syndicates for success 
at elections. While it is clear that the majority of Australians who 
are members of the syndicates follow the “syndicate line” in 
voting, a minority do not. As indicated in Chapter I, class lines 
are blurred and there is still considerable social mobility. A man 
may belong to a particular syndicate, such as a trade union or com¬ 
mercial organization, the value of which he recognizes as an in¬ 
dustrial organization affecting his vocational interests. But he 
may, and often does, refuse to follow the political line which it 
supports: family tradition, religion, relationships in his locality, 
a sense of hostility to others in the syndicate, may all affect his 
vote. In any case, his vote may, at any given election, be affected 
by other than syndical interests: as well as being a trade unionist, 
he may own his own home and object to a Labour taxation policy; 
or he may be a member of the professional classes who objects to 
the attitude of the Liberal Party to economic controls. And there 
are certainly many Australians who do not think of themselves as 
belonging to any syndicate at all. The following table shows how 
cross-voting works: 


Cross-voting Among Occupational Groups: 1949-53* 


Occupational Group 

Professional, business owners, and managers 

Owners of small businesses 

White-collar workers 

Skilled workers .... 

Semi-skilled workers 

Unskilled workers .... 

Farmers ...... 

Farm labourers .... 


% voting 

% voting 

non-Labour 

Labour 

887 

12*1 

593 

40-0 

58-5 

4**5 

360 

637 

26-4 

74*3 

16*7 

82-0 

797 

20-1 

484 

5**9 


• This table is calculated on the basis of replies to nine Australian Gallup 
Polls, covering the 1949 and 1951 Federal and 1953 Senate Elections. Replies 
were to the question: “How did you vote in the last Federal Election?” N.B.: 
that (a) Swings have been ignored—the table represents a simple average; (b) 
Votes for independents have been ignored. From “Why Parties?” Current 
Affairs Bulletin (University of Sydney), 4th July, 1955. 


The experience of the parties has been that it is difficult to pin 
down “the worker” or “the employer” or “the farmer”, except in 
regard to definite short-term demands voiced by the appropriate 
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syndicates. Even then they cannot be sure that the syndicates 
speak for a great or small majority of their members. In conse- 
quence, each party finds it necessary to voice policies to meet two 
sets of demands which are sometimes in conflict: the demands of 
‘ts owm recognized supporters, conveyed through their syndicates; 
and the demands, which cannot be so easily assessed, of those 
potential supporters who may be temporarily weaned away 
rom other parties or who regard themselves as independent men 
and women. When in office, a party must balance the demands 
of its syndicates against the electoral damage which satisfaction of 
these demands might cause; it must also weigh the demands of 
opposing syndicates to see whether these can be safely disregarded 
or whether they should be satisfied to an extent which will not 
alienate the party’s own syndicates. It is in this sense that Aus¬ 
tralian parliaments can be said to recognize that their function is 
pnmardy to adjust the conflicts between syndicates. Party leaders 
o not say this on public platforms, but they find themselves com¬ 
pelled to do it when in office. A similar function is performed bv 
governments m Britain and the United States; it is one of the 
man, functions of a democratic system. The special characteristic 
f Australia is that economic and social development have made 
the syndicates especially powerful, especially well organized, 
especially comprehensive, and especially “political” in opera¬ 
tion; trade unions in Australia, for example, accept political 
action in a way that American unions do not, and assume a greater 
p' 8 r ,„ °i m terference in the affairs of the Australian Labour 

p™Z th p" the Prit ‘ sh uni °"s in those of the British Labour 
m l \. e tarlff ' the arbitration system and the schemes for 
marketing primary products, which are themselves partly the 
esult of syndical pressure, have strengthened the syndicates and 
given them positions of semi-official importance. 

is tLtrl CharaCt f, riSticWh, ch 2)1 ‘hree parliamentary parties share 
to sh u y arC 2 Part ' eS ° f government: i.e. each is accustomed 
aovernm r 1 " 8 l r f of making the machinery of 

fnH ? • WOrk ’ and Cann ° t operate on, y 35 3 P 3r ty of opposition 
Partv r w C ‘ Sm ’i aS S ,? me h uro Pe' 3 n parties do and the British Labour 

cen rt a ;rr m r d *° d “ Untd I945 - This generalization requires 

o“7buTl H r t ThC C ° Un,ry Part y eannot govern on its 
Aim/n °° k f ° r accommoda tion with the Liberal Party, 

gai , a party may not get a chance to take office: all States 
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except Victoria have been governed by single parties for long 
periods, and in the Federal parliament parties may be subject 
to long periods “in the wilderness” (e.g. Labour between 1931 
and 1941, the other two parties between 1941 and 1949). Absence 
from office may lead to the development of extremist and “theo¬ 
retical” attitudes within a party which prove embarrassing when it 
eventually returns to office. But it is broadly true of each Aus¬ 
tralian party that it has been in office, may be in office at the 
moment, and expects to be in office in the future. Its leaders know 
how a Minister spends his time, what sort of demands are made 
upon him, and how much he needs to be on good terms with the 
heads of the Public Service. No Australian party taking office 
exhibits either the confident expectations or the drastic actions of 
the McCosh government.* Australian governments are ad¬ 
ministrators rather than legislators, in the sense that their attention 
is usually concentrated more upon administering the existing laws 
in a way which will benefit their supporters and ensure their re- 
election, than upon making startling new laws. A party which 
takes office after a long period in opposition will begin by passing 
new laws of consequence, but is likely soon to become pre¬ 
occupied with administration, unless some crisis arises. This is 
largely because the laws as a whole represent what are sometimes 
called the “settled policies”. 

These “settled policies” include White Australia, compulsory 
arbitration of industrial disputes, protection for secondary in¬ 
dustries, “national development”, organized marketing of primary 
. products, and social services. The phrase is perhaps misleading, 
since it suggests that these are “policies” on which there is no dis¬ 
pute between the parties and on which party emphasis will be the 
same, and also implies that “settlement” of this kind occurs only 
in Australia. In fact, every democratic country has settled policies 
of this kind, which continue in being until some crisis, such as war, 
depression or the emergence of new political forces, unsettles them. 
They constitute a tacit agreement between the parties on the direc¬ 
tion of policy, but not on its pace or scope. The Australian policies 
are “settled” between the parties in the same way as the policy of 
self-government for the colonies is “settled” between the parties in 
the British parliament: in both cases agreement about the direc¬ 
tion of policy is no guarantee of agreement on details, emphasis, 

• In G. R. Mitchison's The First Workers' Government (London, 1934). 
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pace and administration. It simply means that a major reversal of 
policy is unlikely.* It also means, in Australia, that the main lines 
of extensive legislation have been covered, and that what counts 
is the way existing legislation is administered, altered and ex¬ 
tended. The syndicates will all have different ideas of how 
national development” should proceed, and the parties’ em¬ 
phasis will shift accordingly. There are more ways than one of 
operating a system of compulsory arbitration. The opportunities 
for disagreement over what is a fair price for primary products 
are boundless. The character, extent and finance of social ser¬ 
vices can provide enough disagreement for a dozen election cam¬ 
paigns. While the parties recognize broad lines of policy as 
settled , they have developed differences of emphasis within 
those broad lines which correspond to the circumstances of their 
own historical background and the demands of their syndicates. 
It is within the framework thus created, and from time to time 
on matters outside it which come into prominence through such 
catastrophes as war and depression, that politics in Australia 
operate, and the clash of political parties take place. 


II 

The Liberal Party is the lineal descendant of those political 
groups opposed to the Labour Party, which formed a “fusion” in 
I 9 I °* Ike fusion has continued, with one important exception: 
the secession of farming and grazing elements in 1919-20 to form 
the Country Party. The fusion’s original name was Liberal, 
changed in 1917 to National so as to accommodate men like W. M. 
Hughes and W. A. Holman who had been expelled from the 
Labour Party over the conscription issue. In 1931 it changed its 
name again to United Australia Party, once more to accommodate 
dissident Labour elements alarmed by Labour financial policy 
during the depression, and certain non-party groups. In World 
War II, the United Australia Party disintegrated in New South 
a es and Queensland, but in 1945* largely because of strenuous 


i/ovrM™ thcn BUch reversals have occurred: an example is the Bruce-Pa R e 
fast f /yi 110 * 8 rc J ect, °n of Federal arbitration in 1929. But the reversal did not 
it fr, \ vas , not . an a, *empt to abolish arbitration as such, but to transfer 

learnt tK^ it Cd J£ a •phere to the State sphere; and the non-Labour parties 
“Iter it* characT cou ^ modify the arbitration system but not decisively 
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efforts by R. G. Menzies, its various elements were joined to¬ 
gether in a party again called Liberal. It is justifiable to regard 
these changes of name as matters of growth and development 
within a single political tradition, rather than as changes in the 
essential character of the party. In each case the party made a 
fresh start to meet a crisis of war, depression or heavy electoral 
defeat. Its publicity made much of the fact that it was bringing in 
new blood, either from Labour or from outside politics altogether; 
but its policy did not change materially, and its support and its 
“back room” organization were not much different. Members of 
the Liberal Party who were not members of the United Australia 
Party would challenge this statement, but the detached observer 
would consider the changes to be those of emphasis and degree 
only. There has been no fundamental alteration. In South 
Australia the Liberal and Country League has continued since the 
i93o’s, as has the organization in Tasmania. It was only at the 
Federal level and in New South Wales and Queensland that 
substantial organizational changes were needed to establish the 
Liberal Party. 

The party operates as a loose federation, the State organizations 
remaining as the centres of power for other than direct Federal 
purposes and preserving their autonomy: only New South Wales, 
Victoria and Tasmania are subject to the full details of the con¬ 
stitution of the Liberal Party of Australia. Its structure within 
each State is broadly similar to that of the other political parties, 
comprising local branches in the electorates, an annual conference 
or convention, and a State council or executive (sometimes both) 
charged with managing the State affairs of the party between con¬ 
ferences. The position varies from State to State, but is broadly 
that the annual conference or convention has less direct power than 
in the Labour Party (where, as we shall see, it is the supreme con¬ 
trolling body of the party'), and the executive, while in full control 
of the affairs of the party as an extra-parliamentary body, has no 
direct control over the policy of the party in parliament. As with 
the Conservative Party in Britain, the conference is a means of 
rousing the enthusiasm of the membership and providing social 
contacts, rather than of making policy. Unlike the Conservative 
Party, however, the Liberal Party does not leave its permanent 
organization under the control of the parliamentary leader, to 
operate as his personal “machine”. The organization is under the 
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control of the party as a corporate body, i.e. is the servant of the 
council and executive. Like the Conservative Party, the Liberal 
Party has no affiliated bodies: it is simply a collection of local 
branches, united in a State organization which in turn is a member 
of a loose federation. The machinery is intricate on paper, and 
varies considerably from State to State in accordance with the 
traditions and experience of the party in the past. In New South 
Wales, for example, much is made of the fact that selection of can¬ 
didates is made by a body composed jointly of representatives of 
the local branches and the State council: in providing for this its 
members were reacting against their experience when the party, 
in its National and United Australia phases, adopted the Labour 
method of selection by local branches and endorsement in the 
name of the party by a State council which sometimes attempted to 
dictate to the local party organization. Again, the party specifies 
that it will not accept funds from groups of businesses, but only 
from individual persons and firms: this is because attempts were 
made in the past by groups of businessmen to coerce the National 
and United Australia Parties by threatening to withhold funds if 
those parties did not pursue particular policies. 

As indicated in the next chapter, the Liberal Party is anxious 
to stress its continuity with British traditions of parliamentary 
government, to emphasize the fact that it is a free party which 
does not attempt to coerce its M.P.’s but exists simply to promote 
certain objectives, such as “an intelligent, free and Liberal Aus¬ 
tralian democracy”, “the rule of law”, “protecting the people 
against exploitation”, and the like. It contrasts its own looseness of 
organization and discipline with the rigidity of the Labour Party, 
and so provides no means of forcing a policy upon its representa¬ 
tives in Parliament. It has often had considerable difficulty in 
adjusting its policy in parliament with the demands of its syn¬ 
dicates; and this is the subject of perennial controversy. 

In contrast with the Labour Party, to which trade unions are 
affiliated as they are to the British Labour Party, the Liberal 
Party has no affiliated syndicates. Yet it depends upon business 
firms to provide it with funds to augment the small contributions 
of branch members: it needs these to sustain a central organiza¬ 
tion between elections and to pay for election campaigns. Its 
general appeal to business is that it is the anti-Socialist party, the 
party of low taxation and economic freedom, and that if it were 
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not able to fight elections the Labour Party would gain a per¬ 
petual majority and constantly discriminate against private enter¬ 
prise. From time to time it makes appeals to business to realize the 
danger, and to contribute heavily to Liberal Party funds. The 
extent to which business firms respond will depend upon their 
assessment of the danger, and the extent to which they think that 
the Liberal Party will further their interests. It is commonly said 
that many manufacturers consider the Labour Party a better in¬ 
vestment for their funds, at the Federal level at any rate, since the 
Labour Party is fully committed to a policy of tariff protection for 
secondary industries, while the Liberal Party, although it is also 
committed to tariffs, contains within itself commercial and trading 
elements which have less to gain from protection than the manu¬ 
facturers. Also, it governs in association with the Country Party, 
which is not enthusiastic about protection for manufacturers. 
Again, in certain States, such as Queensland and Western Aus¬ 
tralia, where business firms are familiar with the operations of local 
Labour governments and know that these governments are anxious 
to see local development of secondary industries and may prove a 
help rather than a hindrance to local manufactures, the Liberal 
Party finds it difficult to convince manufacturers of its utility for 
them. In the 1920’s and 1930’s the problem of finance in New 
South Wales and Victoria hinged upon the fact, noted above, that 
certain firms joined together in “consultative councils’’, outside the 
party organization but in contact with it, and were able to give or 
withhold funds in accordance with their reading of the political 
situation and their desire to affect the policy of the parliamentary 
party. 

The position may be summed up by saying that the Liberal 
Party is likely to be well supplied with funds at times when a 
Labour government has passed legislation especially damaging to 
business, such as an attempt at bank nationalization or the 40- 
hour week, but that it may find its funds falling if there is dis¬ 
agreement amongst its syndicates over the policy it should pursue 
in office (such as new tariffs or a change in the external exchange 
rate), or if manufacturers in particular have come to terms with a 
Labour government which they regard as benevolent or harmless. 
Manufacturers, traders, commercial firms and the higher pro¬ 
fessions constitute the syndicates which normally support the 
Liberal Party, but they have no formal connection with it and so 
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cannot be held responsible for its actions in the same way as the 

trade unions can, at times, be held responsible for the Labour 

Party s. They are not “solid” with one another as groups, or 

even within each group. This is one reason why the Liberal 

Party is more diffuse in policy and promises than the Country 
Party. 

However, the Liberal Party is not simply the political expression 
of employers and businessmen. It is a party composed of those 
who dislike Labour politics and Labour ideas, and who feel that 
such ideals as free enterprise and loyalty to the British Empire 
need emphasis in the context of Australian politics. Many 
thousands of Australians vote regularly for the Liberal Party be¬ 
cause they regard it as the party of order, loyalty, respectability, 
property and refinement. In this sense the Liberal Party is the 
conservative party in Australia, but it has few specifically Aus¬ 
tralian traditions to conserve, except those associated with service 
in two world wars. It formulates its conservative attitude in terms 
of institutions w-hich are British in derivation, such as the Crown, 
the Flag and the National Anthem,* and its colours are red, 
white and blue: in contrast, the Labour Party is more likely to 
sing “Advance Australia Fair” at its meetings than “God Save 
the Queen ’, and its colours are blue and w r hite, the Eureka 
colours. The Liberal Party’s strongholds are those suburbs of the 
capital cities, such as Mosman in Sydney and Kooyong in Mel¬ 
bourne, where the upper-income groups live. It has little support 
in industrial areas, but substantial support in dormitory suburbs 
where white-collar workers, small businessmen and skilled artisans 
live. I hese are the areas (along with the provincial cities) where 
it wins or loses elections. It makes periodical attempts either to 
amalgamate with the Country Party or to capture rural seats, but 
has been unsuccessful in the first alternative in the more populous 
States. In the second it has shown more success in recent years, 
fusing much annoyance to the Country Party in Victoria, and, to a 
esscr extent, in New South Wales. Its rural support varies from 
. tate to State; in South Australia and Tasmania it is the non- 
Labour rural party, since there is no separate Country Party. 
But it is still mainly a city party, supported financially by bodies 
which the farmer identifies as city interests, and voted for by 
people who incline towards property, respectability and order, 

• Australia's National Anthem is "God Save the Queen". 
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who dislike Socialism as a doctrine and Communism as a political 
force, and who are antipathetic towards militant trade unionism. 

Liberal intentions are directed towards the comfort and relief 
of the upper- and middle-income groups, especially the un¬ 
organized salariat and small businessman, whom R. G. Menzies 
has called “the forgotten people”. A Liberal policy is thought of 
as one which features economic development by aiding, not sup¬ 
planting, private enterprise; which provides for the containment 
of trade unions through the arbitration system, and for prompt 
action against strikes; which lowers taxation; which expands social 
services on an insurance basis, rather than the system of direct 
taxation customary in Australia; and which emphasises the rights 
of ex-servicemen, property-owners and home-owners. Externally, 
Liberals wish to remain loyal to the Queen and to the British con¬ 
nection; the terms “British Empire” and “British Commonwealth 
of Nations” are used more often in Australia, especially by 
Liberals, than in Britain itself. At the same time, Liberals wish 
to cultivate close and friendly relations with the United States. At 
home and abroad, they want to see Communism put down. 

These are the things which Liberals want to do. They cannot 
always do them, because of the exigencies of alliance with the 
Country Party, criticism from Labour, and the sheer intractability 
of politics. Of the three parties, the Liberal Party is probably the 
most empirical in policy. Its opponents think of it simply as an 
“anti-Labour” party, or “the party of big business”; its sup¬ 
porters consider that they are upholding important ideals, helping 
to preserve and nourish the best aspects of Australian life. They 
sometimes suggest that the role of the Liberal Party is to preserve 
a balance between the “special interests” represented by the 
Labour and Country parties. 


ill 

Organizations of farmers began taking a direct interest in 
politics in the early years of the century, and in 1914 the Farmers 
and Settlers’ Association of Western Australia launched a political 
party known as the “Country Party”; the movement was held in 
check by the war, but actively resumed in 1919, when it grew with 
the discontent which many farmers felt about the schemes for bulk 
purchase of primary products which had been improvised during 
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the war. In the Federal sphere, the Country Party achieved pres¬ 
tige through its successful attempt to dictate the conditions of 
government in 1923, after an election had left the National Party 
unable to form a government without Country Party support. The 
Country Party stipulated that it should be given a veto over de¬ 
cisions in a coalition cabinet, and that the National leader, W. M. 
Hughes, should not be Prime Minister. Both conditions were 
agreed to. This has been the pattern to which the Country Party 
has since endeavoured to adhere, except in Victoria. It has 
attempted to use its minority position to ensure that, in a coalition 
cabinet, it is given a decisive voice, if not in all matters, at least in 
those which affect rural interests. Unable to form a government 
on its own account, it tries to make itself indispensable to the 
Liberal Party and at the same time to retain the special charac¬ 
teristics of a “country” party which can exploit the countryman’s 
suspicion of the cities and declare that rural interests are para¬ 
mount. It is not unusual to find Country Party speakers inveighing 
against the Liberal Party as a “big-business” party, or a “manu¬ 
facturers ” party, and insisting that country interests would be 
swamped if there were only the Liberal Party to represent them on 
the non-Labour side. The Liberal answer is that in South 
Australia, where the two forces are united in the Liberal-Country 
League, no such difficulty arises: urban and rural interests are re¬ 
conciled, and Labour is effectively kept out of office. However, this 
is not an argument accepted by the Country Party in New South 
Wales, Queensland, Western Australia, and certainly not in 
Victoria, where the bitterness between Country and Liberal Parties 

is great. In Queensland, in any case, the Country Party is the 
bigger of the two parties. 

,, ^he Country Party repudiates the view that it is solely a 
sectional” party, maintaining that it stands for the interests of 
the country as a whole, and that, in any case, the man on the land 
is the backbone of the country”. But it has no prospect of 
winning seats in the cities, and is confined to rural areas and the 
smaller country towns. There its principal opponent is the Labour 
arty, which attempts to exploit the grievances of the small 
farmer against the big farmer, the banks, the pastoral companies, 
firms engaged in marketing (“the middle-man”) and others who 

P revent * n S *hc small farmer from making more money, 
i he Country Party counters such propaganda by pointing to the 
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connections of the Labour Party with the trade unions and other 
“city” interests, and by promising government action on marketing 
and capital development. Both parties score successes amongst 
wheat farmers and irrigation farmers, but the Country Party 
is the more successful amongst dairy farmers. However, it is not 
only from Labour that the Country Party encounters danger. 
It is also harried by the Liberal Party, which in Victoria and 
Western Australia has expanded its name to “Liberal and Country 
in an attempt to wean farmers and dwellers in country towns 
away from the Country Party. In the bigger country towns and 
on the outskirts of the capital cities both parties can plausibly 
claim to be the logically suitable “anti-Socialist” party to oppose 
Labour. The Liberals maintain that such areas are extensions of the 
suburban localities in which they normally operate; the Country 
Party insists that these are extensions of the rural districts and 
have similar interests. Often, and especially when the party battle 
is close-fought, the Liberal and Country Parties will make elec¬ 
tion pacts”, whereby they agree not to oppose one another’s sitting 
members, and to exchange preferences in cases where they are 
both contesting seats held by Labour.* But at other times this will 
not apply, and the antagonism between the two parties becomes 
clear. To a considerable extent its virulence depends upon local 
circumstances and upon the personalities of the leaders involved. 
Sometimes they work together quite amicably, especially in situa¬ 
tions where the coalition government of which the two parties are 
members does not have to choose between the electoral or syn- 
dical interests which they represent. Plowever, there is always a 
conflict of interests and a latent sense of suspicion, especially at 
elections.f 

The syndical impulse behind the Country Party is not far to 
seek. It consists of those farmers’ organizations, notably the 
Graziers’ Association and the Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association, 
which were responsible for forming it in the first place. In recent 
years these bodies have retreated from direct connection with the 
party, but their influence is still strong in it. The Country Party 
has in most States a more rigid party organization than the Liberal 

• See the next chapter for an explanation of the system of preferential voting. 

*f One special field in which the Country Party must co-operate with the 
Liberal Party is that of selection of candidates for the Senate: unless its candi¬ 
dates are grouped on the ballot paper with those of the Liberal Party, they stand 
little chance of election under the Senate voting system. 
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Party, since the Country Party’s strength rests upon its ability to 
act as a “solid” party in parliament, indispensable to the Liberal 
Party but capable of being withdrawn in force from any coalition 
government in which it feels it is not getting its due. Its organiza¬ 
tion reaches a peak of discipline in Victoria, where the decision 
of the party in parliament to take part in a coalition government 
can be made only with the consent of the central council, a body 
consisting of representatives of the various party branches and 
organizations and of its parliamentarians, but with the parlia¬ 
mentarians in the minority. Moreover, when Victorian Country 
Party M.P. s enter a coalition cabinet, they retain their responsi¬ 
bility to their external party organization and do not regard them¬ 
selves as bound by the doctrine of collective responsibility. The 
position is somewhat less drastic in the Federal sphere and in the 
other States in which Country Parties operate (all except South 
Australia and Tasmania) but in each the principle is retained of an 
external council which decides the policy of the Country Party in 
parliament, in regard to participation in a coalition. Most of the 
time this arrangement works smoothly. The Country Party’s 
M.P. s and the members of its outside organizations comprise a 
tightly-knit social group to whom the advancement of farmers’ and 
graziers’ interests is paramount, who retain all the countryman’s 
suspicion of the cities but have become skilful in the manipulation 
0 parliamentary institutions. The Country Party’s solidarity 

of organization and intention owes much to the earlier example of 
the Labour Party. 

In its early years the Country Party directed most of its fire 
against the business institutions in the cities which epitomized 
the middleman’s” attempt to deprive the farmer of the full 
reward of his work. Now that the farmer’s battle for marketing 
boards and guaranteed prices has been largely won, the party 
concentrates more upon attacks on the trade unions and the 
Labour Party, which are supposed to increase the farmer’s labour 
costs and so diminish his reward, and upon the need for greater 
governmental effort in such fields as education, irrigation and 
services to agriculture. In a coalition it is anxious to secure such 
portfolios as the Treasury, Agriculture, Lands, Transport, Educa- 
ion and the Post Office, which are either concerned directly with 
rura areas or allocate the distribution of government spending 
between country and city. It is both socialist and anti-socialist, 
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although its election manifestoes make much of its anti-socialism. 
It is against the idea of socialism, since that idea is associated in the 
minds of many Australians with high taxation, government inter¬ 
ference, and inefficient management of government enterprises, 
and since the farmer, despite his protectionism, regards him¬ 
self as a stubborn individualist. But it is in favour of the fact 
of socialism, insofar as it desires the provision by governments 
of social capital in rural areas which could not pay for it them¬ 
selves, either directly through local taxes or indirectly through the 
charges which private enterprise would make if it provided the 
capital. Transport concessions, more schools and hospitals, gov¬ 
ernment grain elevators (called “silos”), government schemes for 
water and electricity, and marketing schemes which eliminate the 
middleman and cushion the farmer against world prices, are what 
the Country Party wants. In the aggregate these constitute a form 
of “agrarian socialism” which bulks large in the total activities of 
Australian governments. The Labour Party also promotes this 
agrarian socialism, and so the Country Party continues to promise 
more and bigger government concessions and enterprises. It does 
so with a complete lack of embarrassment, so long as they seem to 
operate to the advantage of the countryman and not the city 
dweller. It has always found the antagonism between big and 
small farmers a stumbling-block, but tries to evade this by assum¬ 
ing that the interests of both are alike. In the general fields of 
government policy the Country Party is more of an anti-trade 
union party than the Liberal Party, which is much more de¬ 
pendent upon the votes of marginal trade unionists than the 
Country Party. It is also intensely loyal to the British tie. In 
constitutional matters it has shown itself suspicious of the exten¬ 
sion of the powers of the Federal parliament. At the same time, it 
has always used the existing powers to the limit; in opposing ex¬ 
pansion it has been primarily concerned with the possible misuse 
of powers by the Labour Party. It believes in the need for a policy 
of “New States”, whereby natural regions forming potential 
farmers’ republics on the Jeffersonian pattern, such as the New 
England region of New South Wales, and North Queensland, 
would be carved out of the existing States to form new communi¬ 
ties which would be ruled by farmers and would increase the power 
of the Country Party in the Federal parliament.* Apart from 

• There is more discussion of New States in Chapter V. 
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quarrels over leadership in the Federal parliament in 1940-41, 
and constant ebullience in Victoria, the Country Party has proved 
a compact, efficient, determined political institution which is a 
response to specifically Australian conditions. 


IV 


The Australian Labour Party (A.L.P.) is the oldest of the three 
parties, and has been the subject of the most intensive study. 
Writers on Australian politics have been fascinated by its methods 
of organization and discipline, its history of splits and quarrels, 
and its capacity to rouse itself again after being wasted by con¬ 
fusion, corruption and attempted Czesarism. The fact that its 
relations with its syndicates are plain, and that its quarrels are 
carried out in the open while those of the other parties are often 
conducted behind closed doors, has meant that it has been easier 
to study than the other two. As well, however, many writers have 
felt that it held the initiative in Australian politics and that the 
other parties were “parties of resistance”, shaping their policies as 
rebuttals and challenges to the A.L.P.’s initiative.* Sometimes 
this has simply involved the concept of the A.L.P. as the “party of 
progress , the “left” in Australian politics; sometimes it has been 
extended further to suggest that the A.L.P. is closer to the Aus¬ 
tralian ethos , more in line with specifically Australian aims and 
habits, the custodian of Australian nationalism. My own view is 
that no single party can claim this distinction—that while the 
Liberal Party is fond of British symbols, it still finds its support and 
inspiration in Australian conditions; and that the Country Party 
can be explained in none of the terms of European and British 
political experience, its nearest counterpart being the agrarian 
parties of Canada and some of the states of the U.S.A. Yet the 
A.L.P. can claim a more direct lineal descent from the Australian 
nationalists of the 1890’s, and a heavier concentration upon the 
symbols of Australian nationhood, than either of the other two: 
it is a matter of opinion whether this gives it a claim to “initiative” 
in political affairs. As well, it is noteworthy that since World War I 


in hiT ^AustrZlfn T^ 1 '’ u { ce .” was 8 ivcn popular currency by Hancock 
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the A.L.P. has been the party advocating the greatest net increase 
in the activities of government, and the biggest spending pro¬ 
grammes (although in the restricted field of rural expenditure the 
Country Party has run it close). In its capacity as a party of the 
lower income groups, it has naturally assumed this position. Yet it 
is arguable whether this has given it any claim to represent the 
most dynamic elements in Australian politics. At the most, it can 
claim to have set the spending pace. Insofar as Australian politics 
proceed within the general framework of the “settled policies”, 
the Labour Party has been eager to get the most out of those 
policies. 

The A.L.P. is emphatically a trade union party. The trade 
unions were responsible for organizing it in the first place; its funds 
come largely from affiliated trade unions; its safe seats are all trade 
union strongholds in the capital cities and in subsidiary industrial 
centres like Newcastle and Kalgoorlie; and the majority of its 
branch members and parliamentary aspirants are trade unionists. 
Members of branches in New South Wales must be members of 
trade unions, if any exist for which they are eligible: it is said that 
even hotel keepers play safe by joining the Clerks’ Union. In addi¬ 
tion, the majority of members of its State Executives are always 
trade union officials. The trade unions are the Labour Party’s syn¬ 


dicates, although it is on friendly terms with certain farmers’organ- 
tions and also, on occasion, with manufacturers. Since the trade 
unions are so important to the Labour Party, and bulk so large in 
Australian political discussion, they deserve description here. 

In 1955, 68% of male wage- and salary-earners were members of 
trade unions, and 43% of female. These figures are high by com¬ 
parison with Britain. The key to the high degree of union organ¬ 
ization is the Australian system of compulsory arbitration, which 
pre-supposes that both employers and employees are organized. 
The decisive period in the growth of trade union membership was 
between 1901 and World War I, when the compulsory arbitration 
system, notably the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, was being 
established. The membership in 1955 was spread over 372 
separate unions; of these, however, 141 were inter-State or 
federated unions, and accounted for nearly 90% of the members. 
Thus, most Australian workers are organized in unions of an inter¬ 
state character, although a majority of the actual unions are small 
and organized in only one State. It would be wrong, however, to 
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think of all these unions and unionists as working-class in character 
and as part of the “Labour movement”, as that term is generally 
understood. About one-third of the organizations, containing one- 
tenth of the organized workers, have little or nothing to do with 
the trade union movement and do not affiliate to Labour Councils. 
They are composed of white-collar workers (especially in govern¬ 
ment employ), managers, supervisors, etc.* For industrial pur¬ 
poses these employees require organization; but they rarely go 
urther than that, towards either common action with other trade 
unionists or direct influence on the Labour Party. 

Trade union organization is as bewildering in pattern as its 
parent network in Britain. Some of the big unions adopt a simple 
tate-Federal organization, with each State as a separate unit and 
a Federal body to handle overall affairs; others have “districts” as 
their units, the boundaries of which stretch across State boundaries 
to accord with the geographical distribution of their industry. 

ongst the big unions, there are major differences in the 
strength of the national body. In the case of the Australian Rail- 
ways Union (A.R.U.) the State branches are the bodies of power, 
an t e central body is a means of co-ordinating strategy. In the 
case of the Australian Workers’ Union (A.W.U.), the biggest 
union in Australia, serving general workers and pastoral workers, 
the centre is strong and the branches arc weak. More significant 
than in Britain are the Labour Councils, or Trades and Labour 
Councils. The most important are those in the capital cities. 

ey exist to co-ordinate union strategy and to smooth out dis¬ 
putes between unions. They usually have a rule that no member 
union shall take strike action involving other unions without first 
ringing it before the Council. The Council may then “take over” 
the dispute and run it as an inter-union affair through its Disputes 
ommittee. If a union refuses to notify its intention of striking, 
it may be expelled from the Council. These Councils in the 
capital cities also form the basis of the Australian Council of Trade 
mons (A.C. I .U.), to which all major unions except the A.W.U. 
°ng. 1 he A.C. I\U. Executive, which consist of representatives 
ot capital city Labour Councils together with officials elected by 
t e periodic All-Australian r i rade Union Congress, is a body of 
power in industrial affairs: it is in frequent consultation with the 
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Federal government, advises on the appointment of employee re¬ 
presentatives in the Australian delegations to the I.L.O., and forms 
the Australian section of the International Confederation of Free 

Trade Unions. 

The trade union movement is not a united body, except when 
faced with a challenge which all sections regard as opposed to their 
interests. There are conflicts between unions as to which will be 
responsible for a particular group of workers; there are arguments 
between individual leaders and about strategy. The most im¬ 
portant divisions, however, are ideological. Since the Communist 
Party was established it has done its persistent best to control the 
trade union movement. Nearly every union of consequence is 
divided into factions, between the Communists and their oppo¬ 
nents; the opponents, too, may be divided into those who follow 
the line of the Industrial Groups, and those who object to the 
groups on sectarian grounds or because they fear them as em¬ 
bodying minority machine control, and wish to see the unions con¬ 
trolled neither by Catholics nor Communists. This three-way 
split has been common in postwar Australia. It may lead to tem¬ 
porary alliance between the two kinds of opponents of the Com¬ 
munists, to dislodge Communist leadership of a union; it may also 
lead to “unity tickets” at union elections between Communists 
and anti-grouper non-Communists. 

It should by now be plain that, although the Labour Party is 
emphatically a trade union party, it has great difficulty at any time 
in following a trade union policy, since the unions themselves 
differ so much. Concentration upon the demands of a big general 
union, like the A.W.U., may cause opposition from craft unions. 
Association with one of the factions in the struggle within unions 
may lead to reprisals from the others, at both industrial and 
political levels. And, in any case, to accede too obviously to 
union demands would alienate those independent supporters of 
the Labour Party who do not belong to trade unions, and those 
supporters who do belong but who disagree with the particular 
demands which are being acceded to. Yet, without general 
trade union support, the Labour Party cannot hope to win an 
election. 

A.L.P. organization reflects its trade union origin and its de¬ 
pendence upon the unions. As with the other parties, each State 
is autonomous, except that, as we have seen, the Federal body can 
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declare State organizations bogus and re-organize them if it con¬ 
siders that they are acting against party interests. Finance, 
affiliations, constituency organization and propaganda are con¬ 
centrated at the State level. In each State the party conference is 
the supreme body. It is attended by representatives of local 
branch members and of affiliated unions. Only in South Australia 
is the British card vote system used; elsewhere delegates vote as 
individuals, the size of delegations being proportional to the size 
o the branch or trade union, but subject to an upper limit beyond 
which even the biggest unions can send no more delegates. This 
means that in the industrial States the big unions do not have the 
assured majority which their counterparts enjoy in Britain. In any 
case, faction-fights within the trade union movement are reflected 
in t e branches; there is not the same apparent dichotomy between 
umons and constituency parties as in Britain. A group which seeks 

to capture a conference will have its representatives in both union 
and branch delegations. 

Control of conference means control of the party. A group seek- 
mg it may be the followers of a particular leader (as in the late 
x 9 2 ° s an d I 93 ° s m New South Wales, when the party operated 
a8 a personal machine for J. T. Lang), of a particular trade union 
or group of unions (as with the A.W.U. in more than one State), 
or o a particular strand of opinion, or combination of strands (as 
with Industrial Groups and “unity tickets”). If the group gains 
control, it can alter the written policy, or “ platform”, of the party 
in its State; can nominate representatives to Federal Conference; 
an , above all, can nominate the State Executive, which controls 
party affairs in the time between conferences. The Executive 
controls party funds (except those subscribed directly for elec¬ 
tions, which are controlled by the parliamentary leader), grants 
c arters to branches or declares them bogus (a useful tactic if a 
ranch is controlled by a rival faction), endorses parliamentary 
candidates selected by electoral councils or plebiscites of the 
ranches in the electorates, and sometimes selects these candidates 

itse f especially for unexpected elections and for certain Upper 
House elections. 

An Executive invariably has a majority of trade union officials, 
an there is a strong tradition that it is the duty of the Executive 
to see that the party in parliament does what “the movement” 
outside wants. I his ideal is rarely attained, for reasons already 
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stated. But it finds expression in the fact that whatever faction 
gains control of a State Executive considers that it has a right to try 
to compel the politicians to follow courses which serve its interests 
and are against those of opposing factions. Usually the politicians 
try to evade commitment to one faction, since they know that the 
balance of power in the movement may soon shift, giving another 
faction control of the Executive. But in times of crisis, such as the 
conscription issue of World War I, the dispute over financial 
policy in the depression, and the upheaval over Industrial Groups 
in the 1950’s, M.P.’s may have to declare themselves, and may 
suffer the fate of being refused endorsement. However, it would 
be wrong to imply that Executives and politicians are continually 
at variance. In most States this is not the case. The parliamentary 
leader may have a compliant Executive which serves to keep 
discipline over his M.P.’s; to some extent, all leaders strive to 
bring about this state of affairs. 

Selection and endorsement are the main forms of discipline of a 
Labour M.P. Apart from the need to retain the electors’ con¬ 
fidence, he must retain the confidence of the party branches in his 
constituency (which he may do by building them up as pocket 
boroughs composed of relatives and friends) and the goodwill of 
the Executive. He is pledged not to oppose a selected and en¬ 
dorsed Labour candidate. If he is refused endorsement he can run 
only as an Independent, and the full force of Labour solidarity will 
be thrown against him. 

The A.L.P. is officially a Socialist party: its official “objective” 
is “the democratic socialization of industry, production, distribu¬ 
tion and exchange—to the extent necessary to eliminate exploita¬ 
tion and other anti-social features in those fields”. The changes in 
the objective illustrate its ambiguous character. A socialist objec¬ 
tive was first adopted in 1921, following heavy trade union pres¬ 
sure; at the same time, however, the 1921 conference passed the 
“Blackburn Declaration” which stated that the party did not seek 
“to abolish private ownership even of any of the instruments of 
production where such instrument is utilized by its owner in a 
socially useful manner and without exploitation”. In 1953, follow¬ 
ing the expression of doubts by Catholic party members of the 
rightness of Socialism as a doctrine, the Federal conference 
adopted a new Preamble stressing social justice, rather than 
Socialism, as the aim. After the ejection of the more militantly 
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Catholic element, the present objective, with its Blackburn over¬ 
tones, was adopted in 1957. 

What does the A.L.P. mean by Socialism? There are some, but 
very few, Labour people who consider that every industry should 
be nationalized; there are some who consider that major industries 
should be nationalized under some system of “workers’ control”; 
there are some who are not at all interested in nationalization, and 
concern themselves with improved social services and other re¬ 
forms; there are some who regard the existing State industries, 
particularly the railways, as inefficient and a warning against 
further attempts of the same kind. As well, there are many— 
probably the majority—who arc mildly inclined towards govern¬ 
ment operation of certain industries, notably monopolies, and are 
prepared to consider nationalization as a solution to a particular 
problem. The tricky question so often asked in Britain, “is the 
A.L.P. really a Socialist party?” can only be answered by the 
question in return, “what is a Socialist party?” (with perhaps the 
addition, “do you think the British Labour Party is one?”) and by 
an explanation of the special conditions of Australia in which the 
A.L.P.’s Socialism must be interpreted. These conditions include 
the difficulties of the Federal Constitution, which make nationaliza¬ 
tion by the Federal parliament much more difficult than national¬ 
ization by the British parliament; the differing attitudes of the 
Labour Parties in the various States, based upon their own ex¬ 
perience of State enterprises operated cither as monopolies or in 
competition with private enterprise; and the attitude of the A.L.P. 
towards “theory”. 

This is a particularly difficult point. As a predominantly trade 
union party, concerned with piecemeal objectives in an equalitarian 
society, the A.L.P. has had only occasional and conflicting ex¬ 
perience of the main currents of Socialist thought in Europe. In 
the 1890’s the background of Labour thinking about Socialism 
in Australia was much the same as in Britain,* with the addition 
of certain local elements such as the writings of William Lane and 
the Bulletin writers. Early in the present century Fabian ideas 

• As described, for example, in Henry Felling’s The Origins of the Labour 
Party (London, 1954 )- Substantial emigration from Britain in the j88o's 
probably helped to create a common climate of opinion. It is likely that a 
correlation between (a) the periods of substantial and negligible migration and 
(b) the state of Lal>our thinking in the two countries over the last century would 
give interesting results. Very little work has been done on the traffic of ideas 
between Britain and Australia. 
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had some influence and during World War I the Industrial Workers 
of the World spread their doctrines in some Labour quarters. The 
depression stimulated Labour interest in the problems of financial 
control, and led to a determination that the banking system must be 
brought under government control and, if necessary, nationalized. 
In the 1930’s the main proponents of “Socialism” as a doctrine 
were the Communists. The A.L.P. has rarely encouraged the dis¬ 
cussion of Socialism as a method of solving Australian problems. 
It has preferred to build up its own network of policies, some inter¬ 
dependent, some conflicting with one another, and has left the dis¬ 
cussion of “Socialism” to small groups of enthusiasts inside and 
outside the party. The upshot is that no agreement exists: the 
attitude of the average Labour M.P. has been to accept with 
equanimity the fact that his party has a Socialist objective, and 
to concentrate upon immediate issues instead of arguing about 
what Socialism might be. The party will continue to suggest occa¬ 
sional Socialist solutions to particular problems, but is unlikely 
in the future, any more than in the past, to put forward Socialism 
as a comprehensive programme. The 1957 addition of the adjec¬ 
tive “democratic” to the objective can be taken as an assertion of 
the A.L.P.’s concern for democratic procedures, and not as im¬ 
plying some distinctive kind of Socialism. 

Other important elements in the background of Labour policy 
are Australian nationalism, anti-militarism, protectionism, and 
a concern for the rights of “the small man”. Each of these can be 
traced to the early days of the party, and to its Radical and Liberal 
predecessors. The early Labour Party accepted the idea of a 
“citizen army” of men compulsorily recruited for home defence, 
as the best means of defending Australia in a democratic manner, 
since it would not lead to the growth of a professional “military 
class”. This sentiment lasted until World War I, when the party’s 
opposition to conscription for overseas service led it to denounce 
all forms of compulsory service. In the 1920’s the party suggested 
to a Royal Commission on the Federal Constitution that military 
conscription should be forbidden, and a Labour government 
suspended compulsory military training in 1929 on grounds of 
economy. The party was divided over whether Australian vol¬ 
unteers should go overseas in World War II, but united in the 
view that conscripts should not: only under the pressure of 
national danger was a Federal conference persuaded in 1943 that 
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conscripts should be sent to restricted areas in the South Pacific. 
The word “conscription” still has a highly emotive quality for 
older Labour people, to whom it is still an insult to be labelled 
a conscriptionist”. But the growth of the aeroplane and the atom 
bomb have made many Labour people think of the defence 
problem in a wider setting. The Labour Party agreed to the send- 
ing of Australian troops to Korea in 1950: even so, they were still 
volunteers. 

The other Labour attitudes listed above would all be familiar to 
a Bulletin Radical of the 1880’s. The A.L.P.’s conception of 
Australian nationalism has altered from time to time, being more 
amiable towards Britain in the 1900’s than the 1920’s, based upon 
isolationism in the 1930’s and internationalism in the 1940’s,* 
but it has always included the idea of an independent, white com¬ 
munity in which overseas capital is not allowed to rule the roost. 
As indicated above, it has found expression in an emphasis upon 
Australian symbols rather than British, where Australian symbols 
could be found: the only two Governors-General born in Aus¬ 
tralia were appointed by Labour governments. In the social field, 
this attitude has found expression in the White Australian Policy, 
which Labour cannot claim to have initiated but of which it has 
been the most vocal exponent. Some elements in the party have 
felt that the disadvantages of alienating Asian opinion outweigh 
the advantages gained by a strict adherence to the policy, and re¬ 
commend a relaxation along the “quota” lines used by the United 
States; but the party remains emotionally wedded to the policy 
as one which expresses not only its nationalist sentiment, but also 
its desire to keep Australian living standards high by excluding 
coloured labour. This is only one aspect of the Labour policy of 
protectionism, in which I include the policy of tariff protection 
of secondary industries, and also the policy of State action to 
protect the farmer, and such industrial policies as social services 
and workers’ compensation. Labour’s concern for “the small 
man ’ applies not only to primary industries, where it tries to 
appeal to the small farmer, but also to commerce and industry: 
the small manufacturer, the shopkeeper, the hotel keeper, the 
garage proprietor, arc all included. In the social circumstances of 
Australia this small man” may often have begun as an employee 


See Chapter IX for further material on these changes of attitude. 
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and trade unionist, and feels no inconsistency in retaining his 
membership of the A.L.P. and standing for parliament as an 
A.L.P. candidate. Many Labour M.P.’s conform to this pattern. 
Labour’s appeal to “the small man” is that he is in danger from 
“the monopolies”, either directly through competition from chain 
stores, for example, or indirectly through high interest rates from 
the banks or high prices from wholesalers. It is this sort of claim 
which helps to explain the frequent support of the A.L.P. by 
men whose overt economic circumstances would suggest their 
adherence to the Liberal or Country Party. 

Labour is usually assured of the votes of crowded industrial 
areas in the cities, mining areas in the country, railway towns and 
ports. These constitute its basic support. To win elections it 
must also win support amongst white-collar workers, well estab¬ 
lished skilled artisans who might otherwise drift to the Liberal 
Party, small farmers and businessmen. Although its appeal is 
usually economic, it also appeals on nationalistic grounds. Its 
appeals and its unity may be upset by various factors, such as 
problems of leadership, Federal-State disagreements, faction- 
fights in the trade unions, and the like; there is also the Catholic 
issue. In the early part of this century, the Roman Catholics in 
Australia were overwhelmingly Irish in descent and predominantly 
working-class in economic status. They had come to Australia 
with nothing, and found themselves in a community in which the 
Protestant churches were the strongest and sectarian passions ran 
high. As a party of the wage-workers, the Labour Party earned the 
approval of Cardinal Moran of Sydney in the 1890’s, though it was 
not then a party whose leaders were principally Roman Catholic: 
most were Protestants, and there were some freethinkers. As we 
have seen, an outcome of the conscription issue of World War I 
was a strengthening of Catholic influence in the Labour Party. To¬ 
day a Labour cabinet is likely to contain a majority of Catholics. 
This increase in Catholic leadership coincided, however, with a 
lessening of sectarian bitterness in the community at large (especi¬ 
ally in the 1930’s), the disappearance of the Irish issue as a rallying- 
point for people of Irish descent, and the growth in status of 
Catholic families, from proletariat to bourgeoisie. Although only 
one-fifth of the electorate in number, Catholics, it is estimated, 
provided the Labour Party with about one-third of its vote; at the 
1951 and 1954 Federal elections, two out of every three Catholic 
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voters supported the Labour Party.* The three most recent 
Labour Prime Ministers, Scullin, Curtin and Chifley, all came 
from Catholic families. 

The upheaval within the Labour Party in 1954-55, following a 
long period of Catholic Industrial Group activity and Catholic 
criticism of H. V. Evatt’s leadership, shook the allegiance to the 
Labour Party of many Catholics; how many, it is impossible to 
say. Electoral habits die hard. The Church itself seems to have 
been divided over whether devout Catholics should stay in the 
Labour Party and try to convert it to policies in line with the 
Church s beliefs, or leave it and form a separate party along 
Christian Democrat lines.f In the event, the fact that Evatt and 
the Federal Executive took the offensive against groupers and 
drove them from control of the State Executives led to the forma¬ 
tion of a separate Democratic Labour Party, largely, but not en- 
tirely, under Catholic control. 


v 

Although in 1958 the Democratic Labour Party had only two 
representatives in the Federal parliament (two Senators), it was 
organized in all States except Queensland, although its main 
strength was concentrated in Victoria and New South Wales. In 
Queensland a party with similar features and holding 11 seats in 
parliament (the result of the Queensland Labour split of 1957, and 
the subsequent election) was prepared to co-operate with the 
D.L.P. on Federal issues. As constituted, the D.L.P. differed 
from the A.L.P. in both organization and aims. The main differ¬ 
ence in organization was that at the national level the State bodies 
were represented according to numerical strength, not as equals, 
which is the traditional A.L.P. method. The main industrial 
States were thus able effectively to control the organization. The 
D.L.P. differed in aims in not having a socialist objective, in its 
emphasis upon productivity and conciliation in industry, and 
upon court-controlled ballot in union affairs, and in its strong 
anti-Communist line in foreign affairs. 


I 'rnf I)avics > Australian Democracy (Melbourne, 1058), p. 140 

wLT formT, a , i ,receden . t f ” r this - The Catholic Federation in n£v South 

. U T Ic Par *y In '920. to fight for Catholic objectives: it 
managed to elect only one member to the State parliament, and did not last 
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In elections the D.L.P. had managed to gain between 10% and 
20% of the votes, and had refused to give its second preferences to 
the A.L.P. It was the first significant group to break away from 
the A.L.P. and decide, as a matter of policy, to refuse to exchange 
preferences. In doing so it operated, in fact if not in intention, as 
an ally of the Liberal Party, which received the preferences and in 
some cases won the seats. So long as the D.L.P. follows this 
course, and continues to receive a substantial minority of votes, it 
could act as something new in Australian politics, a “veto party”* 
preventing the A.L.P. from winning seats in which there was a 
majority of votes for the two Labour parties taken together. Such 
a course could hamstring the A.L.P. in major industrial areas, 
without the D.L.P. itself gaining a single seat. 


VI 

It is not necessary to give details of the organization and opinions 
of the Australian Communist Party. It is an orthodox Stalinist 
party, run by paid officials who have been in the saddle for many 
years and do not hesitate to expel critics. It prides itself on its 
orthodoxy; all its leaders have had training in Moscow. Having 
been banned by the Federal government between 1940 and 1942, 
and threatened with bans (which would have been carried out if it 
had not been for High Court decisions) in 1934 and 1950, it is 
ready to operate either legally or illegally. So far as parliamentary 
elections are concerned, it is only a noisy nuisance: it held a 
State seat in Queensland for one term, but otherwise its candidates 
regularly lose their deposits. Its major importance in Australian 
affairs is as an influence in the trade unions. 

As already indicated, the C.P. made important gains in the 
trade unions in the 1930’s and 1940’s. In 1958, in spite of the 
hostility of most Australians to Communism as a system, and in the 
face of fifteen years of determined opposition from Industrial 
Groups, Communists were still in control of a number of unions, 
either federally or in some important State branches. The reasons 
are complex, but may be summarized in terms of two contra¬ 
dictory tendencies in Australian trade unionism. The first of these 
is the tradition of humdrum, legalistic law-abiding industrial 
claims made through the arbitration system and the Labour Party; 

• I owe the use of the phrase in this context to Mr. Henry Mayer. 
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this is the tradition which seems to suit the bourgeois side of the 
Australian manual worker. There is another, however, which has 
its roots in the strikes and lockouts of the 1890’s, the industrial 
unrest of World War I, and the miseries of the depression. This 
is the militant tradition, tinged with syndicalism (in the strict 
sense of the word) and with suspicion of politicians and the 
machinery of state. In direct contrast with the first, it is lawless, 
irresponsible and romantic; it forms part of the emotional back¬ 
ground of even the most comfortably respectable Labour leader. 
The Communists use this tradition for their own ends, insisting 
that it points to the strike as an essential weapon in the class 
struggle. Because the tradition is still alive, Communists have 
material to work with; because they are usually efficient, un¬ 
scrupulous and determined, they sometimes succeed. Once they 
are in union office, they are hard to shift, since they can deploy the 
resources of the union to ensure their future success; they can dig 
in, as can any vigorous union official. It is also fair to say that, while 
the Communists depend upon the second tradition for their 
emotional appeal, they are capable of using the first to maintain 
their position; amongst the Australian dockers (waterside workers), 
for example, they have done so by a combination of emotional 

demagoguery and shrewd use of the tribunals and other facilities 
offered by the state. 

Communist success amongst intellectuals and middle-class 

people has not persisted. The infantile leftist fringe is, in any case, 

smaller in Australia than in Britain, and the Hungarian events of 

1956 proved the last straw for a good many of the intellectuals who 

remained in the party. The C.P. itself is mainly concerned with 
trade unionists. 

The significance of the C.P. in Australian politics is threefold. 
Pirst, it is an active influence in its own right: it foments in¬ 
dustrial unrest, argues the Soviet line in foreign affairs, and 
attempts to turn trade unionists away from the Labour Party. 
Second, it is a constant source of friction within the Labour move¬ 
ment: most of the struggles of the past thirty years have revolved 
around it. Third, it bulks large in the propaganda of the non- 
Labour parties, whose strategy, ever since the emergence of the 
C.P. has been to assert that it was in a position to control the 
A.L.P., which was therefore not to be trusted. Whether or not 
Communists are to blame for industrial unrest, they are said to be 
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so. Thus, they receive attention in political discussion far 
beyond that which their numerical strength, or, probably, their 
direct influence warrants. 


VII 

Some comparisons between the party systems in Britain and 
Australia may help to place this chapter in perspective. In the 
first place, the Australian three party system in parliament im¬ 
poses problems in Australia which the British two party system is 
free from. “England does not love coalitions,” but the non- 
Labour side in Australian politics must accept them as the ordinary 
condition of life, if it is to govern at all. This creates special diffi¬ 
culties in cabinet government, some of which are touched on in 
the next chapter. In addition, there are problems in campaigning, 
and continual problems of relations between parties that are linked 
in a marriage of convenience. Next there is the question of tradi¬ 
tion. Whereas in Britain the Labour Party is the new party, the 
interloper upon the preserves of parties so old that their origins 
are disputed by historians, in Australia the Labour Party is the 
oldest of the three. It has the oldest surviving individual tradition, 
and in a sense the other two parties have to operate in a system 
which Labour has helped to construct. Third, the Australian 
party system is much more directly economic than the British, and 
lacks the tradition of continued interest in wider questions. It is 
now being increasingly affected by issues of foreign policy and 
external relations, but it does not take easily to these. Fourth, 
there are substantial differences of organization. British parties 
are centralized, Australian parties federated. Their federal quality 
gives them strength, in that the State organizations are firmly 
based and know what their particular people want or will not stand 
for; but it also means weakness, since divisions between sections 
may weaken the party’s attack at the federal level. In addition, 
Australian parties are more direct in their control of parliamen¬ 
tarians than any British party, although this control varies in 
strength in ways discussed in the next chapter. In Australia the 
institution of parliament has never achieved sufficient public re¬ 
spect to enable it to withstand pressure from outside to the same 
extent as parliament in Britain; and Australian syndicates are 
more demanding than British syndicates. The final difference be- 
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tween the parties in Britain and Australia is that which usually 
strikes the British visitor first when he sees the Australian parties 
in operation: the lack of policy discussion, policy pamphlets, party 
committees on major questions, party “education >> machinery 
for the discussion of party history and policy, in comparison with 
the presence of these in each of the British parties. Politics in 
Australia lack the “intellectual” approach which is characteristic 
of the top strata of British politics. This does not mean that British 
policies are any wiser than Australian policies, or that an “in¬ 
tellectual” approach would satisfy Australians. But it does point 
to a real difference of manner and style in politics, and its reasons 
must be sought in the different political and social experiences of 
the two countries, rather than in defects in the parties themselves. 


Chapter Four 

PARLIAMENTARY INSTITUTIONS 


A commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference communique 
of 12th December, 1952, stated that Her Majesty the Queen was 
to be known, in regard to Australia, as 


“Elizabeth II, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Australia 
and her other Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Common¬ 
wealth, Defender of the Faith.” 


This style and title indicate the status of the Sovereign in Aus¬ 
tralia: she is Queen of both the United Kingdom and Australia. 

In Australia itself the authority of the Queen is exercised by a 
Governor-General in relation to the Federal parliament and a 
Governor in each State. They perform the same tasks, in much 
the same way, as the Queen in the United Kingdom.* But there 
are differences between the methods of appointment and the limits 
of discretion of the Governor-General on the one hand and the 
Governors on the other. The status of the Governor-General 
was vitally affected by the decisions of the Imperial Conferences of 
1926 and 1930. In 1926 it was decided that the Governor-General 
of a Dominion would act according to the advice of the local 
Ministers and not the Sovereign’s Ministers in Britain. In 1930 
the point was added that the appointment of the Governor- 
General was the responsibility of the Sovereign on the advice of 
her local Ministers, and not her British Ministers. 

The Office of State Governor is older than that of Governor- 
General, and still partakes of the atmosphere of colonial days. 
The States were not involved in the Reports of the 1926 and 193 0 
Conferences,f and the appointment of a State Governor does not 
occur formally on the advice of State Ministers: it is formally 
recommended by the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Re¬ 
lations in Britain. In fact, however, State Ministers are consulted. 

• The Governor-General has certain responsibilities which the Queen does 
not have in Britain. They concern the relations between the two Houses of the 
Federal parliament, and the circumstances in which a double dissolution may 
be granted. See Federal Constitution, Ch. I, Pt. V, Section 57. 

+ Although it is worth noting that their constitutional position as against the 
Federal parliament is safeguarded in the Statute of Westminster. 
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Again, each Governor works under Letters Patent and Instruc¬ 
tions, brought up to date from time to time, which state that if he 
decides to dissent from the advice of his Ministers, he shall report 
the matter to the Sovereign through the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations. In law, a State Governor could be 
ordered by the Commonwealth Relations Office to dissolve, or not 
o dissolve, his State parliament, or to refuse assent to a law passed 

Lu ^ arl ; ament * In this sense the Paradoxical situation exists 
ot the British government being unable to interfere in the affairs of 

the Austrahan Federal government but able to interfere in those 

ot the States It is unlikely that interference would occur now, 

ut the possibility of it was sufficiently strong in the igzo's for 

vanous conservative groups, in Queensland particularly, to petition 

the Smf g ° Vemment for action a S ainst Labour governments in 

Much of the sensitivity of the Labour Party towards the office of 
Governor may be traced to this anomalous position, and also to the 
ee mg that Lnghsh-born Governors and Governors-General are 
something of a derogation of Australian “sovereignty”. On the 
whole, Labour governments advise the appointment of Aus- 
trahans, and Liberal-Country Party governments the appointment 
ot Englishmen. In neither case is the rule inflexible. The question 
is complicated by the difficulty of finding Australians with the 
stamina, private means, ceremonial background and social aplomb 
necessary to discharge the exhausting and often boring functions 
associated with the office. Also, an ex-Governor or ex-Governor- 
Gcneral is something of an anomaly in Australian society, since 
tenure of the office is likely to cut a man off from his former asso¬ 
ciates and leave him suspended in a social vacuum without ade- 

accustomed 8 * ^ ^ *** ° f Hving l ° which he has become 

However suitable Englishmen may become harder to find. It 
was a sign of the times when, in 1957, New South Wales took the 
initiative in paying a pension to an ex-Governor. 


11 

I he institutions of the Australian parliaments may be con- 
sidered in terms of the Constitutions under which they work 
the divisions between Upper and Lower Houses, the elections 
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which produce the M.P.’s, the procedure adopted in the Houses, 
the position of the M.P. in relation to his constituents and his 
party, and the operations of the Cabinet. Australia s seven 
parliaments all stem from the common root at Westminster but 
have developed their own characteristics over the years. While it is 
possible to say that there is such a thing as an Australian “style 
of parliamentary government which characterizes all these seven 
parliaments, each has its own tradition. 

Each Australian parliament originally derived its being from 
an Act of the British parliament. While the power of alteration 
could still be exercised by the British parliament,* it lies in fact 
in the hands of Australians. There is, however, a clear line of dis¬ 
tinction between the constitutions of the States and that of the 
Commonwealth. The State constitutions, in the broadest sense, 
“are drawn from several diverse sources, viz., certain Imperial 
statutes, such as the Colonial Laws Validity Act (1865) and the 
Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act (1900); the Aus¬ 
tralian Status Constitutional Act (1907); the Letters Patent and 
the Instructions to the Governor; an element of inherited English 
law; amendments to the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act; certain State statutes; numerous legal decisions; and a large 
element of English and local convention.” j* The general effect, 
however, is that the States arc at liberty to change their constitu¬ 
tions through parliamentary action, so long as they adhere to the 
set forms and do not go beyond the limits set by the Federal 
Constitution. In the Federal sphere there is also a considerable 
element of convention, but the constitution is substantially con¬ 
tained in the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act and 
subsequent changes made in it. This Federal constitution is 
primarily concerned with defining and limiting the powers of the 
Federal parliament; residuary powers remain with the States. To 
leave the Federal parliament in a position to change this constitu¬ 
tion as it thought fit would have seemed to those who drew up the 
constitution a betrayal of the States: the Federal parliament 
would be likely to increase its own powers at the expense of the 
States. Accordingly, it was provided that only the Federal par¬ 
liament could initiate an amendment, but that the amendment 

• The Statute of Westminster states that the Federal Constitution can be 
altered by the British parliament, only with the “request and consent’ ot 
Australia. 

f Official Year Book of New South Wales, No. 56, 1958, p. 26. 
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must be approved by the people at a referendum before it became 
law. In the States, where the power of alteration lies in the hands 
of the parliaments, these bodies do sometimes provide that certain 
changes in the State constitution may not occur without a referen¬ 
dum. However, they are limited in this by their own actions and 
not, as is the Federal parliament, by provisions laid down before 
they came into existence. 


in 

In the Federal parliament the Upper House, called the Senate, 
was modelled upon the United States Senate. Equal representa¬ 
tion was provided for each State regardless of population, so as to 
counteract any attempt by the Lower House, the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives (elected on a population basis) to favour the more 
populous States. But the Australian Senate does not have the 
United States Senate’s independent powers over the appointment 
of high officials and the making of treaties. It can impede legisla¬ 
tion from the House of Representatives to the point where the 
leader of the House of Representatives may be granted a double 
dissolution, an election at which both Houses face the electors. 
If, after the dissolution, the Senate still fails to pass the legislation, 
a joint sitting is provided for, at which the superior numbers of the 
House of Representatives (twice the size of the Senate) are ex¬ 
pected to prevail. Only two double dissolutions have occurred, 
and there has been no joint sitting. The Senate may not initiate 
or amend money bills, but can reject them if it is prepared to take 
the consequences of dissolution; it may also request alterations in 
them, and in fact most of these requests have been acceded to by 
the House of Representatives. To the extent that the Senate pos¬ 
sesses power, this is usually wielded in the interests of party, and 
not of the specific State interests which the Senate was intended 
to protect. Senators arc, on the whole, neither the formidable 
personalities nor the venerated figures that American Senators are, 
and their House is rarely the centre of public interest. 

The relationship between Upper and Lower Houses in the 
States varies from one parliament to another. Originally the 
Upper Houses in New South Wales and Queensland were nomi¬ 
nated chambers, their members appointed for life on the recom¬ 
mendation of the government of the day. The Queensland Upper 
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House was abolished in 1922. The New South Wales Legislative 
Council, as it is called, was reformed in 1934. Members sit for 
twelve-year terms, a quarter of them retiring every three years. 
A new group is elected by an electoral college consisting of mem¬ 
bers of the two Houses, voting together according to propor¬ 
tional representation so as to reflect, in the Upper House, the 
changes that are taking place in popular election to the Lower 
House. In practice this has meant that an electoral majority in 
the Lower House may take five or ten years to reflect itself in 
the Upper House, and the reflection may then last for long after 
the disappearance of its original cause, the electoral majority in 
the Lower House. This awkward system was created in order to 
preserve, as far as possible, a conservative-minded majority in 
the Upper House and so prevent wanton assaults on property 
by the Labour Party' in the Lower House. The constitution of the 
Upper House cannot be changed without a referendum, and the 
House cannot be dissolved. The Upper House is given a veto over 
all forms of legislation except money bills concerned expressly 
with the “ordinary annual services of government”; this Upper 
House veto can be broken only by a referendum. The result is an 
almost complete veto for the Upper House, since Australian gov¬ 
ernments know that referendums are unpopular and likely to 
be defeated.* 

In the other States the position is even more extreme than in 
New South Wales. In all of them the Upper Houses are elected. 
In Victoria since 1950 this election has been by the ordinary 
universal franchise, but in South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania there are restricted franchises based upon property 
and including some other qualifications, such as the possession of 
a university degree or a “returned from active service” badge. 
Upper Houses in these States have produced conservative non- 
Labour majorities, able to block any Labour legislation from be¬ 
low that might be regarded as “extreme”. In South Australia the 
Upper House has adopted the same attitude towards “extreme” 
legislation from the Liberal and Country League Government. 
These Upper Houses take much the same attitude as the House of 

• It is significant that in New South Wales the Upper House cannot be 
abolished without a referendum, and that in Queensland (where there is now 
only one House) it cannot be restored without one. In both cases the referendum 
is seen as an essentially conservative device which will help in maintaining the 
existing position—though those positions are diametrically opposite. 
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Lords when confronted with a Liberal or Labour majority in the 
House of Commons. They let the inoffensive legislation through, 
pick the eyes out of legislation which they do not like but for which 
the government may be said to have strong public support, and 
block any legislation which they feel is detrimental to property 
interests and not overwhelmingly supported by public opinion. 
Their power is even greater than that of the House of Lords, 
since they can refuse to accept money bills and thereby cause 
the downfall of the government in the Lower House and a dissolu¬ 
tion in which they, happily for themselves, do not have to take 
part. This has happened in both Victoria and Tasmania since 
World War II. 

Upper Houses represent, in the States, the conservative element 
in the constitution; traditionally they have been the last refuge 
of the squatters in the fight against “the small man”, and of the 
representatives of property generally. The A.L.P.’s policy is in 
each case to abolish them. In New South Wales attempts at 
abolition have been frustrated by a provision inserted in the State 
constitution in 1929 to the effect that a public referendum must 
return a “yes” majority before abolition can take place; a Labour 
majority was necessary in the Upper House before a referendum 
could be taken. Once the majority was achieved, enthusiasm for 
abolition waned. No Labour majority had been achieved by 1958 
in any of the publicly elected State Upper Houses. It is question¬ 
able whether Labour governments in Western Australia or Tas¬ 
mania object strongly to their “Tory” Upper Houses: the in¬ 
transigence of these bodies is a convenient excuse for not promoting 
extreme legislation, or, if it is promoted, for not having to put it 
into practice. There is no organized movement in favour of 
abolition. From the standpoint of Labour politicians, there is 
much to be said for retaining the Upper House wherever Labour 
is in a position to obtain a majority there which may persist longer 
than its majority in the Lower House. This seems to have become 
the position in New South Wales. A similar position could arise 
in Victoria. In both cases the Upper Houses provide the sort of 
salaried part-time posts which every Labour Executive likes to 
have for distribution amongst trade union secretaries and other 
well-wishers; and this may also help to explain the A.L.P.’s bash¬ 
fulness about abolition. 
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In contrast with the British practice of holding parliamentary 
elections every five years if no dissolution occurs meanwhile, 
elections to the Australian Lower Houses are held every three 
years, with the exception of Tasmania, where the term is five 
years, except when there has been an electoral tie between the 
parties, when it is three. The Australian is, on the whole, much 
more involved in elections than the Englishman, who may have 
one in five years; the Australian will certainly have two, may have 
four (apart from separate Upper House elections) and may find 
himself burdened with extra referendums as well. No one has yet 
tried to estimate the effect upon the Australian voter of this 
plethora of electoral decisions.* 

Elections for single-member seats are everywhere except 
Queensland conducted on what Australians call the preferential 
system and Englishmen the alternative vote. In Queensland the 
“first past the post” system is in operation. In Tasmania there are 
multi-member constituencies based upon a variant of proportional 
representation called the Hare-Clark system. With evenly- 
balanced parties and a small House of 30 members, this has led to 
the likelihood of a tie in the House. Tasmania is experimenting 
with an unusual system to meet this event: if each party obtains 15 
seats, the party with the smaller electoral vote is given the right to 
nominate the Speaker, thus becoming an effective minority in the 
House. If it does not exercise this right, the party with the bigger 
electoral vote can nominate a Speaker from its own ranks and 
secure an effective majority by receiving an additional member, 
elected from the Speaker’s electorate. The effect in either case is 
that the party with a majority of the electoral vote governs. Pro¬ 
portional representation was also adopted in 1948 for the Senate 
after it had been found that the preferential system gave far too 
many seats to the party or group of parties which gained an 
electoral majority in any given State. Proportional representation 
has had the opposite effect: it demands an almost impossible 
electoral majority if a party is to have a comfortable majority in 
the Senate. 


• He has local government elections as well, but these are compulsory only in 
New South Wales, Queensland, and (on the initiative of local councils') Victoria. 
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Preferential voting, the system which provides members for 
most of the Lower Houses, is a means of providing substantial 
parliamentary majorities while giving expression to the alternative 
preferences of minority parties and the followers of Independent 
candidates. If no candidate in a given electorate receives an abso¬ 
lute majority of votes cast, the preferences of the candidates who 
have received the least number of votes are distributed until one 
candidate has an absolute majority. Such a system demands that 
the voter mark a numerical preference against every candidate. 
Each party issues “How to Vote” cards showing its supporters 
how to distribute their preferences. Parties associated with one 
another, such as the Liberal and Country Parties, often arrange to 
“exchange preferences” by giving each other the number 2 prefer¬ 
ence on their “How to Vote” cards. A party which is sure of its 
a gg re g ate vote the electorate can practise “multiple endorse¬ 
ment” (i.e. can endorse more than one candidate bearing its 
party label), so long as its candidates exchange preferences. It is 
possible for a party to be divided into factions, for each faction to 
nominate candidates (as occurred to the A.L.P. in New South 
Wales in 1940), and for the party still to return substantial num¬ 
bers to parliament—so long as the factions exchange preferences, 
and the preferences do not “leak” too much to other parties. 
(Leakage may be anything from 10% to 50%, depending upon 
local circumstances.) In the Federal Parliament the system 
of preferential voting seems to have favoured the Country 
Party, and to be one of the reasons why that party, alone of 
the three, habitually gets a bigger percentage of seats than of 
votes. (See diagrams on pp. 102-3.) Another reason is that 

the Country Party contests fewer hopeless seats than the other 
two. 

Compulsory registration of voters for Federal elections was 
introduced in 1913. As well, compulsory voting is now the rule 
in all Australian elections, except for two State Upper Houses. 
It was introduced by Queensland in 1915 and extended to 
Federal elections in 1924. South Australia in 1944 was the last 
State to adopt it. It results in polls of over 90%, and a few people 
being fined nominal sums for not voting. Its advocates suggest that 
it leads to greater political awareness; this is vigorously denied 
by its opponents. There is little evidence either way.* 

• See Appendix for figures. 
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VOTES, 1919-1951, FEDERAL ELECTIONS 


1919 1922 1925 1928 1929 1931 1934 1937 1940 1943 1946 1949 1951 



1919 1922 1925 1928 1929 1931 1934 1937 1940 1943 1946 1949 1951 

INDEPENDENTS 

Note: (i) All recognizably anti-Labour parties and groups included with Liberals, 
except Country Party. 

(ii) Splinter groups and Communist Party included with Labour. 

(iii) No allowance for uncontcsted seats. 

(iv) Independents are those with no clear pro- or anti-Labour grouping. 

(v) “Liberal” includes National and United Australia Parties. 

The deliberate policy of enhancing the countryman’s vote by 
making rural electorates less populous than city electorates is 
characteristic of the Australian State parliaments, as it has been 
of parliaments in New Zealand, South Africa and various States 
of the U.S.A. In Australia it is often defended on the grounds of 
physical size: a rural electorate of the same numbers as a city 
electorate would be impossible for an M.P. to attend to properly, 
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it is claimed. The high degree of urbanization and the lack of 
large country towns to offset the influence of the capital cities, 
have made the farmers determined to hold on to their privileged 
position. Their argument is that they are “the backbone of the 
country”, in the sense that they contribute by far the greater part 
of its exports, and that they represent the pioneering elements 
in the community. If they were not given special representation, 
the rural areas would, they say, be starved of necessary public 
works because of the electoral pressure of the cities for well- 
paved streets, underground railways, expensive public buildings 
and the like. The farmers are supported by certain conservative 
thinkers on the ground that the man on the land, with his “stake 
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in the country”, is likely to be more independent-minded than the 
“metropolitan masses”, and less interested in extending the welfare 
aspects of the state machine. In practice, however, the farmer is 
never backward in demanding assistance from the state; and the 
two arguments largely cancel out. In any case, the small rural 
electorates are not always anti-Labour. Small farmers in New 
South Wales often vote Labour. In Western Australia and 
Queensland these electorates represent miners and pastoral 
workers as well as farmers, and are electoral assets to Labour, 
which has deliberately retained them. In Victoria and South 
Australia, on the other hand, they are predominantly anti-Labour 
in character, and there Labour denounces the system which its 
sister-parties uphold in the other two States. This causes no em¬ 
barrassment, since Labour is essentially a series of State parties, 
and one State party is not responsible for another’s views. The 
point should be noted that Labour is everywhere emphatically a 
“one man one vote” party (it attacks any suggestion of a property 
qualification), but is only in places a “one vote one value” party. 
The only Australian parliaments in which Lower House elec¬ 
torates are made approximately equal in population are the 
Federal * and Tasmanian, and even in these cases rural electorates 
are less populous than those in the cities. 

A candidate for parliament has usually been a member of his 
party for some considerable time, taking part in its activities and 
making himself known as a good worker and prospective candi¬ 
date.! rurJ d areas he is almost sure to be a resident in the 

electorate, and well-known there. He is not likely to be the 
“bright young man”, bent on a political career, who is so common 
amongst British parliamentary candidates, but a man who has 

• Electorates are equal in the House of Representatives, except that the 
Constitution provides that no State shall have less than 5 members; this means 
in practice that Tasmanian electorates are smaller in population than electorates 
on the mainland. Since the increase in the size of the Federal parliament which 
took effect in 1949, the odd position has arisen that, whereas the Senate as a 
whole is only half the size of the House of Representatives, Tasmania has twice 
as many Senators as Representatives. . 

f The Liberal Party sometimes calls for applications from men of sympathetic 
views and standing in the community to come forward and offer themselves as 
Liberal candidates, whether they have been party members or not; but this is 
not popular with party members themselves, and is an exception rather than a 
rule. On the whole, a party candidate is a man already active in the party. 
However, certain prominent candidates (including J. G. Latham and P. C. 
Spender in the Federal sphere) have entered parliament as Independents oppos¬ 
ing Liberal members in safe seats, and later joined the Liberal party. 
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already made his way in the world.* If he is a Country Party 
candidate, he will be a pastoralist or farmer, a storekeeper, a stock 
and station agent, a local newspaper proprietor or someone else 
prominent in his district; not a wage-worker and only rarely a 
salary-earner. In the Liberal Party the choice is wider: he may 
be a self-made business man, a doctor or lawyer, an accountant 
or school-teacher. He is not likely to be a wage-worker, but may 
be a salary-earner. In both Liberal and Country parties he will 
probably be an ex-serviceman. In the Labour Party he is likely 
to be a trade union official, a wage-worker with trade union ex¬ 
perience, or a “small man” who has graduated out of the ranks of 
the wage-earners into those of the small shopkeepers, indus¬ 
trialists, publicans or “agents”. He may also be a school-teacher 
or journalist, or a lawyer. The candidates elected from the various 
parties are less easy to distinguish from one another than might be 
expected: in speech, dress and standard of education, they mirror 
the general condition of Australians. Only a minority has had a 
tertiary education. In 1958, in the Federal Parliament, 32 of the 
124 members of the House of Representatives had university 
degrees, and 9 of the 60 Senators; but there was a noticeable 
tendency for degrees to be more common among the younger 
members. A candidate is not usually expected to be a person of 
superior intelligence. The parties look rather for an attractive 
personality, clarity of thought, hard work, powers of expression, 
and, in the rural areas especially, an awareness of the special 
problems of the district. 

The election campaign is usually quite short. The candidate 
is emphatically a representative of his party, and he campaigns as 
such. Little is left of the personal appeals of the nineteenth 
century; even the formal election address, still adhered to in 
Britain, has disappeared except in the case of a few Independents. 

I he candidate depends upon leaflets stuck on posts, pamphlets 
thrust into letter-boxes, and street-corner meetings for his personal 
publicity, though he may also ring door-bells and make himself 
known to marginal voters. The main force of election propa¬ 
ganda is provided by his party, on a State or national scale. The 
individual candidate is restricted by law to a certain amount of 
expenditure in conducting his own campaign, but this does not 

* 1 . X t hC advisedly. Women are elected from time to time but they are 

rarer than in Britain. 1 
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apply to the central organizations of the parties; they may do as 
much “national advertising” as they wish, without the cost being 
debited to the individual candidate’s expense account, as would 
be the case in Britain. They spend large sums on advertisements 
in newspapers, on hoardings and over commercial radio stations. 
The amount will depend upon the importance attached to the 
election by the parties. A Federal election, particularly one at 
which the non-Labour elements hope to dislodge a Labour gov¬ 
ernment, may reach such a pitch of expenditure on full-page 
advertisements in the newspapers and their equivalents elsewhere, 
as to force the issue upon every citizen. The argument in these 
advertisements is strictly at the party level; the individual can¬ 
didate is often swamped in the propaganda of his party. In rural 
areas, however, the personalities of the candidates are important 
and may prove decisive. A good local member will often poll 
more votes for the House of Representatives than his party polls, 
for its Senate candidates, in the same electorate. He will also re¬ 
ceive a high proportion of opposing party preferences. State 
elections are usually much quieter than Federal; the personalities 
of the candidates in rural electorates are even more important, and 
there is more scope for “Independents”. At the polling booth, the 
party’s assistance to the voter involves finding his name on the 
roll and providing him with a “How-to-Vote card”. The actual 
voting is quiet and orderly, and “undue influence” plays no part. 
There is little opportunity for corruption. There have been cases 
of personation, and the graveyard sometimes gives up its dead at 
the polling booth, but compulsory voting and an efficient system of 
compulsory registration make fraud difficult. 

v 

Parliamentary procedure in Australia is, in the main, the same 
as at Westminster. Erskine May is the Bible of Australian parlia¬ 
ments, as of the British. There are a Speaker and a Chairman of 
Committees, with his deputies; there is a leader of the House, and 
a leader of the Opposition; there are front benches, both govern¬ 
ment and opposition, and back-bench members who are known as 
such; bills are taken through first and second reading, committee, 
and a final reading before being sent to the other House; parlia¬ 
ment has power to summon offenders for contempt, and privilege 
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is maintained on much the same basis as in Britain; a Hansard is 
published, except in Tasmania. 

But there are substantial and important differences as well. 
Some arise from the fact that every Australian House is smaller 
than the House of Commons (the biggest is the Federal House of 
Representatives, with 124 members; this is only one-fifth the size 
of the House of Commons. The Lower House in Tasmania, in 
contrast, has only 30 members, and the Upper 19). Others 
arise from the more parochial character of Australian parliaments, 
and their greater concentration upon administration than has 
traditionally been the case with the parliament at Westminster. 
The Speaker in an Australian parliament does not divorce him¬ 
self from party politics as does the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. He is a party nominee; he is opposed at his election 
by a nominee of the Opposition; he is usually deposed with a 
change of government; he continues in active touch with his con¬ 
stituents; he does not usually intervene in debate, but there is 
ample precedent for his doing so if he wishes; if he is a Labour 
Speaker it is possible that he will not wear the traditional wig and 
gown. He is given formal respect by both sides but motions of 
dissent from his ruling are not uncommon. Again, there are 
differences at the committee stage of Bills. The House of Com¬ 
mons practice is usually to conduct the committee stage “upstairs”, 
in a permanent committee of large size which reflects the party 
groupings in the House and takes one bill after another. In 
Australian parliaments there is no such process as this: the com¬ 
mittee stage is carried on by “committee of the whole House” with 
the Chairman of Committees in the chair instead of the Speaker, 
but the House otherwise unchanged. The smaller size of Aus¬ 
tralian Houses enables them to function more smoothly in com¬ 
mittee than would the bigger House of Commons. As well, how¬ 
ever, every member is potentially interested in every Bill, and does 
not want the opportunity to alter its detail taken from him. 
Australian parliaments have always been much more interested in 
administrative detail than the House of Commons; in fact, they 
display some of the characteristics of town councils. They deal 
with smaller matters than the British parliament, and are inquisitive 
about every detail. The criticism has been made that, concerned 
so much with the valleys of detail in legislation, they do not often 
enough lift their eyes to the hills of principle. 
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It has been suggested by various critics, notably Professor F. A. 
Bland, that Australian parliaments would function more effici¬ 
ently if they set up more parliamentary committees to concentrate 
on specific areas of legislation and governmental activity. In Pro¬ 
fessor Bland’s view, the attempt by Australian parliaments to 
make everything a matter of general discussion is a failure: com¬ 
mittees concerned with particular questions, such as foreign affairs 
and finance, would get more work done and offer a guide to public 
opinion through the labyrinth of parliamentary activity. During 
World War II, the Federal Parliament went some of the way in 
this direction by establishing Joint Parliamentary Committees on 
War Expenditure, Social Security, Profits, Rural Industries and 
Broadcasting. None of these was particularly successful, although 
the last was given a more permanent life after the war. Its opera¬ 
tions were not encouraging: party conflict triumphed over the 
notion of the common good, and broadcasting was impeded rather 
than advanced. A postwar committee on External Affairs, ap¬ 
pointed by a non-Labour government, had to be constituted as a 
one-sided body: the Labour Party refused to nominate members 
to it, since the committee was to deal only with matters referred to 
it by the Minister. It seems that parliamentary committees are 
of little use where matters of party policy are involved, although 
they may succeed when their object is to examine the administra¬ 
tion of a policy on which the parties are agreed. However, two 
examples of successful committees may be mentioned. One is 
the Joint Committee of Public Accounts in the Federal Parliament, 
with Professor Bland (who became an M.P. in 1949) as its Chair¬ 
man ; this body has worked harmoniously and effectively in probing 
departmental spending. The other is committees for the scrutiny 
of delegated legislation, which exist in the Senate and in the South 
Australian and Victorian parliaments. 


VI 


It is as a member of a party that an M.P.’s parliamentary 

discipline is strict. It is true that 
there is a considerable area of agreement on basic policies be¬ 
tween the parties, but this does not prevent party strife from 
being continuous and at times bitter. It is only rarely that party 
differences are laid aside. Free votes are rare. Private members’ 


service is carried out. Party 
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bills are rarer still. Members sometimes vote against their 
parties, but it is a notable thing if they do. Party discipline is 
maintained partly by the threat of a member losing his seat if he 
does not toe the line, but very largely through tradition and in¬ 
clination. It is fashionable to blame the Labour Party for this 
tradition of party inflexibility, but my own view is that, while the 
Labour Party was the first to put it successfully into practice, it 
corresponds to a real inclination of the Australian political 
character; it is part of the Australian “style” of parliamentary 
government. 

Australia has enforced conformity in a number of ways. Its 
varying laws about drinking and betting are examples. Its 
rigorous censorship of books (not so rigorous as it was twenty 
years ago, but rigorous still) is another. Its Sabbatarianism is 
another again. All of these can, to some extent, be attributed to 
the influence of puritan and Roman Catholic pressure groups; 
but it is also true that conformity enforced in these special in¬ 
stances is a general characteristic of Australian society and, 
while it may be attributed in the first place to religious influences, 
permeates a variety of institutions. The pattern of Australian life 
is in many ways more rigid than the pattern of British life. Inde¬ 
pendence of thought is not greatly prized. In comparison with 
Britain, academic freedom has to be fought for more vigorously; 
a considerable number of subjects are difficult to discuss in the 
press and on the air; such syndicates as Chambers of Manufac¬ 
tures, associations of doctors and lawyers, and trade unions, are 
jealous of their corporate unity and bring heavy penalties to bear 
upon members who do not conform. Solidarity under majority 
rule is the principle on which most Australians work. It cannot 
all be blamed on the trade unions and the Labour Party, although 
they have been the prime exponents of it, or at least the most 
public exponents. It runs through the whole texture of Australian 
social life, and party solidarity in parliament is only one of its 
manifestations. 

Nevertheless, the type of solidarity displayed by the various 
parties differs in accordance with their backgrounds and their 
general conceptions of their role in parliament, nebulous though 
those general conceptions may be. The intending Labour candi¬ 
date signs a pledge when he submits himself for selection, to the 
effect that if unsuccessful in the pre-selection ballot he will not 
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contest the election in opposition to any selected and endorsed 
Labour candidate, and that, if selected, endorsed and elected he 
will, in parliament, vote on all matters connected with the Labour 
platform or concerned with the fate of a government in accord¬ 
ance with the decision of the majority of the parliamentary party.* 
This does not mean he must vote according to a majority party 
decision on all questions. The Labour platform (the official party 
programme, drawn up by successive party conferences) is vast and 
capacious, but there are various matters with which it does not 
deal, including a wide range of topics concerned with religion 
and morality. On these a member’s private convictions might 
cause him to vote against his party, or abstain from voting; he 
may do so with impunity. Similarly, there may be matters on 
which his function as a local member, the representative of a par¬ 
ticular locality, demands that he vote against his party. If a 
government to which Labour is opposed proposes to put a factory 
in his electorate, and the party opposes this on general grounds, 
the way is open for him to support it on particular grounds, and so 
preserve his standing with his constituents. But it should also 
be noted that on matters which affect the fate of a government, 
whatever they are, a Labour M.P. is expected to vote with his 
party. Otherwise Labour could not preserve its power to remain 
in office when it has gained office, and its power to turn out an 
opposing government when the opportunity arises. 

Liberal members are not pledged men. They vote together 
from convenience and habit, and in accordance with parliamentary 
strategy. They know that they can vote against their party on 
minor issues without any difficulties arising, but that if they con¬ 
sistently vote against it, or do so on major issues, especially those 
affecting the fate of a government, they will lose their selection at 
the next elections, and the party artillery will be turned against 
them. In formal terms and also in fact, Liberals have greater 
freedom than Labour members to disagree with their party if they 
want to, but they do not exercise this freedom as much as would 
be customary in the British parliament, or to the degree that their 
party theory might suggest. The Country Part}' occupies a place 
midway between the other two parties. It needs parliamentary 
solidarity in order to maintain its strength and bargaining power 


The parliamentary Labour party is known universally as 


‘'caucus” 
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in coalition with the Liberals; its members must therefore be 
pledged men to the extent that they promise to follow the party 
lead in matters which affect the fate of a government, and especially 
the building or destruction of a coalition in which their party is in¬ 
volved, but they do not need to pledge themselves to vote on every 
other matter with their party. In fact, however, they presene a 
party solidarity almost as complete as that of Labour. 

In formal terms, executive government in Australia is carried 
on through Executive Councils, which advise the Governors and 
Governor-General. These correspond in function to the Privy 
Council, although membership does not retain the permanent 
quality which distinguishes the Privy Council. Executive Coun¬ 
cillors are, in fact, Ministers; and, as in Britain, it is the Cabinet 
which forms the executive. The Australian tradition has been to 


make no distinction between Cabinet and Ministry, but to have all 
ministers members of cabinet. Although there is a large number of 
departments, it is customary in the States for a single minister to 
administer two, and sometimes, three, departments; so a cabinet, 
when assembled, is not usually a large body—16 persons in New 
South Wales, 14 in Victoria, 11 in Queensland, 10 in Western 
Australia, 9 in Tasmania and 8 in South Australia. Federal 
Ministries, however, total 20 or 21, which may prove an unwieldy 
committee. To some extent the problem of achieving adequate 
discussion and decision has been tackled by means of cabinet 


committees. In 
Minister, R. G. 


1954 a step further was taken by the Prime 
Menzies, when he announced that his cabinet 


would be divided into two regular committees, one concentrating 


on policy and the other on administration. In 1956 he went further 
still and instituted the British division of the Ministry into Cabinet 


and Other Ministers. Unlike the British system, there were more 
ministers inside Mr. Menzies’s cabinet than outside it: 12 in and 


9 out. Whether a cabinet of 12 provides more adequate direction 
than one of 21 remains to be told by the participants. Another 
innovation by Mr. Menzies was the appointment of Parliamentary 
Secretaries (at first called Parliamentary Under-Secretaries) to 
assist Ministers, as in Britain. 

In all essentials, the formal part played by the cabinet in an 
Australian parliament is much the same as at Westminster. It is 
the government of the day; it decides the order of parliamentary 
business; it prepares legislation; it is regarded as collectively 
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responsible for government policy, and each minister as in¬ 
dividually responsible for the administration of his department. 
There have been frequent lapses from the principle of collective 
responsibility, particularly by the Labour Party (at various stages 
during the Curtin and Chifley Federal governments of the i94o’s 
there were public exchanges between ministers). This problem, 
and others connected with the working of a cabinet, arise from the 
cabinet’s relationship with the party or parties behind it. 

In the case of the Labour Party, the relationship is complex. 
The original Labour theory was that caucus should be supreme, 
and that the party leader should be elected for only a brief period, 
and be in all things responsible to caucus. This worked well 
enough while Labour was manoeuvring the other parties in and out 
of office. But when Labour itself took office, problems arose. At 
first the party leader was allowed to pick his own cabinet, in 
accordance with British practice. But then there were protests 
that he was selecting his friends and leaving out others who would 
make good ministers; the alternative suggested was the election 
of the cabinet by the caucus. Although shocking to British 
traditionalists, to whom the selection of the cabinet by the Prime 
Minister was an essential part of the parliamentary system, this did 
not seem so strange to trade unionists or to those Australians who, 
in the latter years of the nineteenth century, had been toying with 
the idea of cabinets elected by parliament, on the Swiss model. 
The practice of electing cabinets was adopted by Labour and still 
persists. The Labour leader, on being asked by the Governor or 
Governor-General to form a ministry, tells caucus that he wants a 
ministry of so many: caucus then elects this ministry on the 
system known as “exhaustive ballot”, which ensures that each man 
chosen will be voted for by a majority of those voting. The 
ballot may take hours to complete. Usually the leader is strong 
enough to ensure that those whom he wants in the cabinet will 
be elected. His supporters circulate a “ticket” with the names 
of the ministers he wants. As well, however, it is likely that some 
of his opponents within the caucus will be elected, and this will 
in turn mean stormy debates in cabinet and may sometimes lead 
to an appeal from cabinet decision to caucus decision by those 
ministers who have not got their way in the cabinet room. Once 
the ministry has been elected, the leader has the task of allotting 
the portfolios. Thereafter his cabinet operates as any other, 
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except that it regularly brings its programme before caucus, 
explains it, and asks for an affirmative vote before the programme 
is presented to parliament. Relations between cabinet and caucus, 
usually good, are always potentially stormy. If the government 
runs into difficulties, it will meet strenuous opposition in caucus, 
and pressure may be brought to bear from the outside organiza¬ 
tion of the party.* But in those periods when the party is united 
in policy, relations between cabinet and caucus are likely to prove 
friendly, and caucus debate a useful preliminary to debate in 
parliament. 

The alternative to a Labour cabinet is usually a Liberal- 
Country Party coalition cabinet; and this comes into being in a 
rather different way. The Liberal Party is usually the bigger of 
the two. When its leader receives his summons to form a govern¬ 
ment, he informs the Country Party that his cabinet will be of a 
particular size, and that he proposes that so many members (a 
minority) will be from the Country Party. The Country Party’s 
Central Council being agreeable to its participation in the coalition, 
a tug-of-war ensues between the two parties, the Country Party 
demanding more portfolios. The outcome will depend upon the 
relative strength of the parties in parliament, the degree of indis¬ 
pensability of the Country Party, and the particular portfolios 
which that party asks for. When the numbers are agreed, the 
Country Party decides on its representatives. In the Federal 
sphere and in New South Wales, the decision has customarily 
been left to the Country Party leader; in Western Australia and 
Victoria the party itself has elected its representatives, in the same 
manner as the Labour Party. Having completed his negotiations 
with the Country Party (which may include further discussions 

• Some readers may be surprised to find such a brief reference to “outside 
domination 0 of the Labour Party in parliament. My reasons for not enlarging 
on the point arc (i) that it should be clear that the Labour Party is inexplicable 
,r ? tcrms °f a close liaison between parliamentary party and executive; 
(u) that in fact this liaison is most often so close as to require no dictatorship 
irom the executive; (iii) that the occasions of disagreement between parlia¬ 
mentary party and executive are usually in times of crisis, when both party and 
outside organization arc split, and when the situation is best seen as one of 
overall disagreement, rather than of a dichotomy between parliamentary party 
and executive; (iv) such “dictatorship 0 as occurs is remarkable only with 
reference to British parliamentary practice, and not with reference to Australia, 
where the relationship between parties and syndicates is traditionally so close. 

1 A r a ? our P ract *ce is a compromise between the conventions of parliament 
ana tnc facts of political life. Sometimes it breaks down. But no closer approxi¬ 
mation to the conventions is possible in the circumstances. 
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over the names submitted, if the Liberal leader objects to them), 
the Liberal leader traditionally selects the representatives of his 
own party, in the British manner. However, in recent years there 
has been a strong movement in the Liberal Party in the Federal 
parliament, in Victoria and in Queensland to adopt the system of 
electing ministers, instead of leaving them to the leader to select; 
Mr. Menzies has stood out against this. Nevertheless, it may 
be a pointer to the future that the Country-Liberal coalition 
government which took office in Queensland in 1957 was first 
such cabinet to be wholly elected by the parties composing it. The 
fact that the Country Party was, in this instance, the larger partner 
in the coalition is significant; but the trend is certainly away from 
selection of cabinets by the leader, in both the non-Labour 
parties. The reasons are similar to those which motivated many 
Labour people when caucus election was instituted in the Labour 
Party: back-benchers’ restlessness, jealousy of the leader s power, 
dissatisfaction with his choice, and suspicion of cliquism. 

No matter how a cabinet is chosen, it must still include the 
party’s leaders; it must give some representation to the main 
strands of opinion in the party; it must balance country and city, 
and, in the Federal sphere, it must, if possible, include repre¬ 
sentatives of each State. So there is not much room for manoeuvre. 
In general, there is little practical difference between the day-to- 
day relationship of a Labour cabinet with its party, and of a 
Liberal-Country coalition with its parties; but there are differences 
in terms of tradition (the Labour tradition is of closer control, 
of a right of control by caucus which cannot be said to exist in 
the other two cases) and also differences in terms of the links with 
outside bodies. There are close links between a Country Party in 
Parliament and its organization outside, and there are unofficial 
links between a Liberal party and its most important syndical sup¬ 
porters in the business world: these latter links have been known to 
determine the fate of governments and the choice of party leaders. 
But in the case of Labour there is a presumption of right on the 
part of the outside authority, a right to interfere if the parliamentary 
party and its cabinet (or either of them) are not doing what is re¬ 
garded as in the interests of Labour. When such a critical situa¬ 
tion arises, the outside organization, in the shape of the Executive, 
exerts open pressure, in a way which would seem brutal to English 
students of parliament. 
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If, as suggested above, there is an Australian style of parlia¬ 
mentary government, what does it entail? I think its elements 
are to be found in strict party solidarity; in close relationships be¬ 
tween parties in parliament and syndicates outside; in a concen¬ 
tration upon detail, both in parliamentary discussion and cabinet 
decision; in a lack of magnanimity in parliamentary relationships, 
and a determination on all sides, in Australian terms, to “make 
every post a winner”—i.e. to take every advantage; in less rever¬ 
ence than in Britain for the institution of cabinet government, and 
in attempts to subordinate it to rank and file control and sometimes 
control by outside interests. Within this style the party leader and 
the rank and file M.P. must work. The party leader’s difficulties 
are great; indeed, it has been upon the personal problems of party 
leaders, such as Deakin, Hughes, Holman, Bruce, Scullin, Lyons, 
Lang, Curtin, Evatt and Menzies, that discussion of Australian 
politics has often centred. Whichever party he belongs to, the 
leader must face the problem of combining dynamic guidance of 
the State or nation with loyalty from his own party. This means, 
in effect, that he must satisfy both the public and his own syn¬ 
dicates. Hughes and Holman deserted their original syndicates 
because they believed they had the confidence of the public, only to 
find that this confidence was not firmly enough based to sustain 
them when they were thrown aside by their new syndicates. 
Deakin never had enough syndicates; he had to depend upon a 
combination of public confidence and disagreement amongst 
syndicates which would otherwise be hostile to him. Lyons took 
the same road as Hughes and Holman, but succeeded because he 
proved indispensable to his new syndicates. Lang staked every¬ 
thing upon the loyalty of his party’s syndicates within his own 
State; for a time this gave him power, but his syndicates deserted 
him when it became plain that he was an electoral liability. 
Menzies has had perhaps the most interesting career of all. Some 
of his syndicates have supported him unwaveringly; others have 
not, and he has had to contend with considerable business opposi¬ 
tion. But his immense ability and the lack of obvious replacements 
have made him indispensable. Curtin and Chifley managed to 
combine, for a while, whole-hearted syndical support with wide- 
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spread public popularity. Evatt’s difficulties as Labour leader 
arose primarily from internal dissension amongst his syndicates: 
to some extent this dissension was caused by his own personality 
and policy, but to an even greater extent by a basic ideological 
split over Communism. In each case the strain on the leader 
has proved considerable; he has a heavy task. 

So, in a different way, is that of the rank and file M.P. He 
may not have to think very hard, under a system of stern party 
discipline and few opportunities for individual initiative in debate 
or committee; but he must work hard. He is a professional 
politician * who is expected by his constituents to act as a com¬ 
bination of job-finder, complaints bureau and general “fixer”. 
Although party ties are strong, he is still the “local member”: 
every local council, every voluntary organization, every dis¬ 
gruntled pensioner or government servant in his electorate expects 
to have his full support; every locality expects him to use his best 
efforts to obtain for it the school, post office, policeman, munitions 
factory or irrigation scheme which it wants, and to prevent it 
becoming the venue of the mental hospital or sewage farm which 
it does not want. The M.P. is, in fact, far more an instrument of 
administration than a legislator; he performs an indispensable 
function which no other political unit or device can perform so 
well. 

• Payment of M.P.'s, which was not begun in Britain until 1911, had been 
embarked on much earlier in Australia. To-day Federal Members are well 
paid, have secretarial and postal assistance, are provided with offices, and have 
a liberal pensions scheme. All the parliaments now provide pension schemes. 
The Tasmanian was the last to do so, in 1955. 



Chapter Five 

STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS 

i 

The State governments are clearly the descendants of the colonial 
governments of the latter half of the nineteenth century. In 
their Parliament Houses are the portraits and busts of the early 
politicians of the colonies; the headquarters of the principal 
departments are still, in some cases, to be found in buildings 
which were erected in the boom period of the 1880’s and even 
earlier. Despite the predominance which the Federal government 
has acquired in recent years, the States are still conscious of their 
longer traditions and of their responsibility to care for the par¬ 
ticular interests of their own citizens. Before 1901, each of them 
provided the whole range of government services. The Federal 
Constitution provided for the transfer of some of their functions 
defence, posts and telegraphs, customs and excise—to the 
new Federal government, but this still left them with a wide range 
of activities. Their impact upon their citizens was emphasized by 
their practice of direct administration, rather than administration 
through local authorities. In each country town the court-house, 
the post office, the police station and the school were direct evi¬ 
dence of the impact of the State government; of these only the post 
office was taken over by the Federal government. The others 
remained in their original hands, and have since been added to. 
We can obtain a clear idea of what the State governments do now 
by examining the list of portfolios in a State cabinet. Although 
the number of ministers may vary, since it is customary in the less 
populous States for one minister to take two and sometimes three 
the list is much the same in each case with special 
a ditions to take account of the special circumstances of the State. 

First comes the Premier, performing the traditional functions 
0 a Prime Minister, and usually also Treasurer, performing those 
associated in Britain with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
ttorney-General is the government’s principal legal adviser; he 
p ays a more important political role than in Britain. Then begins 
e list of ministers whose departments perform characteristic 
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State government functions.* There is a Minister for Education 
(sometimes called Public Instruction), for in Australia public 
education is provided direct by the State governments, not by 
local authorities. The Minister for Works is responsible for the 
building of dams, roads, harbours, bridges and public buildings. 
There may be a Minister for Local Government, though super¬ 
vision of local authorities is usually a function of the Works De¬ 
partment. The Minister for Transport is sometimes called 
Minister for Railways, although he may have other transport 
sendees to administer as well. There is a Minister for Agriculture, 
whose Department provides research and service for rural in¬ 
dustries. The Minister for Labour, or Labour and Industry, is re¬ 
sponsible for working conditions in factories, mines and shops. 
The office of Minister for Lands is traditionally important, since 
State governments still own vast tracts of Crown land, which may 
be leased or sold to private persons. The Minister for Mines is 
important in every State. There may also be a Minister for 
Forests. The Minister for Health represents the States’ responsi¬ 
bility for public health and hospitals. The Minister for Justice 
(a separate minister only in New South Wales and Western Aus¬ 
tralia) indicates the fact that the States control police, prisons and 
courts (with the exception of the High Court, which, as well as 
being the decider of constitutional issues, is the final Court of 
Appeal in Australian cases, all stages below this being dealt with 
in State courts). There is likely to be a Minister for Water 
Supply, or Water Conservation, and perhaps one for Electricity 
Undertakings, since all of these are State functions, water supply 
including irrigation. In addition a variety of extra activities may 
or may not have special Ministers; these include highways, hous¬ 
ing, decentralization and social welfare. 

As this list shows, the States are first and foremost develop¬ 
mental authorities: they own railways, irrigation schemes and 
electricity undertakings, and build roads, dams and bridges, all 
of which they are always striving to improve, so as to bring more 
land under cultivation, provide better transport, and increase their 
industrial power. As well, they are conservation authorities: 
they supervise the use and disposal of Crown lands, they plant 

• In some cases the ministers are called Secretaries. The titles given here are 
meant to indicate the substance of the department, not the name used in any 
particular State. 
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and tend State forests, they regulate mining and the use of water. 
They are intimately connected with the economic life of their 
State. For the rural producer they operate local marketing 
schemes for such products as milk and eggs, provide storage, 
transport and terminal facilities for such crops as wheat, provide 
research and advice on agricultural and veterinary problems, 
operate killing centres for meat, regulate conditions of work on 
farms and stations and operate agricultural banks to provide 
credit for rural producers. For the industrial producer they are 
the authorities for conditions in shops and factories, for workers’ 
compensation and a variety of other industrial services, and their 
activities in transport and public works touch industry as well as 
agriculture. Finally, they provide those social services which are 
rendered in kind, as distinct from the Federal social services, 
which are nearly all provided in the form of money. The States 
are the education authorities in a country where only 25% of 
children go to non-Slate schools. They provide the hospitals 
and the mental hospitals, the police forces and courts of justice, 
the homes for delinquents, orphans and old people. In an Aus¬ 
tralian country town, as indicated in Chapter I, the State govern¬ 
ment is obviously the government: the Federal authorities man the 
post office and perhaps an employment exchange, but the State 
mans the police station, the court-house, the school, the railway 
station, the agricultural college, the wheat depot; and the town 
may be ringed by gaols, mental hospitals, demonstration farms and 
other evidences of State activity. In a capital city the impact of 
the State is less apparent. However, in addition to its responsi¬ 
bility for police, for education, for housing and rents, the State may 
be directly responsible for the city’s public transport, for the 
marketing of perishable foodstuffs, for the hours during which the 
shops open, for the liquor laws, and for a variety of other matters 
which excite public comment. The Australian could not, if he 
would, forget his State government. 

The diagram on p. 120, which shows the distribution of 
State consolidated revenue funds in 1955-56, indicates something 
of the balance between these various activities, and how they ex¬ 
press themselves in financial terms. The left-hand side of the dia¬ 
gram, showing receipts, is notable for the predominance of pay¬ 
ments from the Federal government; the significance of these will 
he dealt with later. On the right-hand side, which represents 
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expenditure, the public debt charges stand for interest and repay¬ 
ment on the loans (some £Ai,825,000,000 outstanding) which 
the States have borrowed for railways, roads, water, sewerage, 
electricity, land settlement, irrigation and other State services. 
State and Federal governments co-ordinate their debts and new 
borrowing under the Financial Agreements of 1927, but the 
States continue to pay the debts which they have contracted in 
the past. Education represents the biggest single item of State ex¬ 
penditure. Health, hospitals and charitable services (which include 
such services as Child Welfare and homes for the aged and insane) 
come next; then Law, Order and Public Safety, which include the 
cost of police and the administration of justice. “All other” ex¬ 
penditure means the expenditure of the other directly administered 
government departments. The biggest item of all, however, is that 
which comes last—“Business Undertakings”. Principally, these 
mean railways. All the States except Tasmania include the 
accounts of their railways in their consolidated revenue funds. 
New South Wales and Western Australia include State tram and 
us services; all States, except Queensland and Tasmania, include 
harbours and rivers; Victoria and South Australia include water 
s upply and irrigation. Railways, however, account for five-sixths 
0 tota * business Undertakings accounts, and upon them the 
stote of State Budgets very largely depends. A decrease in the use 
° ... e ra Bways through drought, depression or some similar cause 
wi soon be reflected in State finances; so will increases in costs 
t rough rises in wages or the prices of important materials such 
as coal and steel. States which are plagued by the costs of business 
undertakings outrunning their receipts find it difficult to raise the 
money for the deficit by any other means than the payments they 
receive from the Federal government. Since they lost their power 
o tax income in 1942 (the significance of this loss is discussed in 
apter VI) they have been heavily dependent upon Federal 
money. They still levy entertainment tax, taxes on probate and 
succession and on land, motor-cars and betting, stamp duties and 
miscellaneous licence fees. 

State governnaents feel their financial dependence keenly, be- 
cause t ey are essentially governments of provision: their function 
, e a 8 en ts of development and welfare makes it necessary for 
8 atl f^ their citizens by the provision of physical assets, in 
8 pe of schools, roads, bridges, irrigation areas, railway lines 
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and houses. The Federal government is in the happier position of 
being a government of decision and finance: it is not called upon to 
the same extent to provide physical equipment, since most of its 
payments are made in money and its major activities, with the ex¬ 
ception of the armed forces and such new developments as the 
Snowy Mountains hydro-electric scheme, are not in the field of 
physical provision. A State government, on the other hand, is an 
uneasy mixture of local and central government, as the functions 
of these are understood in Britain. To Australians it seems not an 
uneasy mixture but the natural course of events, since they have 
grown up with this combination of broad policy and detailed 
administration on the part of the one authority. They do not feel 
surprised when the Minister for Transport has to turn from dis¬ 
cussing the pros and cons of a new railway line which may have a 
vital effect upon the country’s exports, to deciding whether the 
fare stages (called sections in Australia) should be shortened for 
buses in his capital city. 

A State minister is thus in a different position from either a 
Federal minister or a minister in a British cabinet. He is the dis¬ 
tributor of tangible largesse; on his recommendation to the cabinet 
of which he is a member will depend a district’s chances of acquir¬ 
ing social capital. The individual minister is recognizably the de¬ 
scendant of the colonial ministers whose position was described by 
Anthony Trollope in 1876: * 

“A member of a colonial cabinet is not so great a man as a cabinet 
minister at home. He is not even relatively so great a man . . . but he 
holds very much more than proportionate powers, and exercises very 
much more than proportionate patronage. Everything is centralized. 
The roads, bridges and railways of the colony are constructed by 
government. Asylums and gaols are erected and managed by govern¬ 
ment. The lands of the colony, not as yet alienated, are . . . sold and 
leased by the government. The local magistrates are appointed by 
the government. Municipal institutions are growing, and as they 
grow this centralization of power will be lessened; but, in the mean¬ 
time, the ministers of the day, who may be men but very little qualified 
to bear the weight of such responsibility, are called upon to arrange 
details affecting the interests of individuals which it would be im¬ 
possible for any minister however great, to adjust with true lmpar- 

• Anthony Trollope, Australia and New Zealand (Melbourne, 1876), pp. 
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tiality. When a member for some remote district becomes a cabinet 
minister, that district at once expects a railway. Should a Roman 
Catholic be Prime Minister, the Roman Catholics throughout the 
colony expect government places—and every porter at a railway holds 
a government place. But the Minister of Lands is he upon whom the 
greatest pressure is brought to bear. A supporter of the ministry 
considers himself entitled to buy good land cheap. . . . Tenders of 
contracts for the conveyance of mails are sent out in the name of the 
postmaster-general. . . . Tenders for government clothing are sent 
out in the name of the treasurer. The same practice prevails through 
the cabinet, and produces a feeling that staunch support of the govern¬ 
ment may be quite as influential in procuring the desired job as 
avourable terms. The injustice done to individuals is not in itself so 
great an evil as the growing conviction throughout the colony that all 
this is a matter of course, and that it forms a recognized part of that 
concrete institution which we welcome under the name of Con¬ 
stitutional Government.” 


Certain important changes have occurred since Trollope 
wrote. Municipal institutions have improved in quantity and 
quality though often against the wishes of those who profited 
rom the old system of ministerial control; the construction of 
railways and main roads depends largely upon the advice of career 
pu ic servants; the sectarian issue has changed in significance; 

e recruitment of staff depends upon examination and is carried 
out y independent Public Service Boards; government tenders are 
let by special committees and boards, and not by Ministers. The 
opportunity of the Minister for private patronage to individuals 
as ecreased. But he still has considerable opportunity to 
xercise patronage towards districts and towards groups and 
8 ynd ica tes which may prove useful electorally to him and his 

nS ! qUCntly ’ a Minister ™y still enjoy a triumphal pro¬ 
to h country districts, stopping at one town after another 

canjfT .* Ie ? atI0n8 ^argc upon the area’s needs; his office in the 
M P ' Clt j 13 constantl y th e scene of discussion with individual 
r * *. 8 an representatives of various bodies. Such a system need 

tran«o^* n ° C ement dishonesty; it is only rarely that doubtful 
it* ; 10118 0ccur ' ® ut * n a government of provision, as close to 
8 tandi!^ enS ?^ an Australian State government is, special under- 
TK Wlt ^ s P ec ‘ a ^ Berests are to be expected. 

men* tT.Tf °n ® tate funds and the lability of the govern- 
satisfy all the demands made upon them emphasize the 
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territorial character of State politics, given further stress by the 
fact that the States do not correspond in all cases to natural 
regions. Tasmania is the only one which coincides exactly with 
natural boundaries. The political boundaries of the others repre¬ 
sent historical accidents. North Queensland, for example, has 
more in common with the Northern Territory and the Kimberley 
area of Western Australia than with the southern parts of its own 
State. The Riverina area, cut in two by the boundary between 
New South Wales and Victoria, is manifestly a natural region. 
Broken Hill, in the far west of New South Wales, recognizes 
Adelaide and not Sydney as its metropolis. The north coast of 
New South Wales has much in common with nearby areas in 
southern Queensland. These natural differences have led to 
quarrels within the States themselves, to certain odd compromises 
such as the extension of Victorian railway lines into the New South 
Wales Riverina, and also, together with feelings of resentment to¬ 
wards the capital cities, to “New State” movements. The 
Federal Constitution provides for the admission of New States 
into the Federation, but they can be detached from existing 
States only with the permission of the Parliament of the State con¬ 
cerned. In New South Wales there have been strong New State 
movements in the Riverina and New England * districts, with 
special impetus at times when Labour governments seemed to the 
local farmers and businessmen to be stressing the interests of 
Sydney at the expense of the country areas. In Queensland there 
have been intermittent demands for a new State in the north. 
These demands represent mainly local protests against the central¬ 
ization of political power and administration in the State capitals, 
and the economic dominance of city interests. They have little 
chance of success, since no State parliament is likely to consent to 
the splitting-off of rich farming areas on which a considerable 
part of the State’s prosperity depends. The growth of population 
in the capital cities at the expense of the country areas makes the 
creation of new States less and less likely. Only the growth of 
secondary industries in country towns can provide the political 
and economic power which might make new States a possibility. 
In the meantime State governments insist that they are determined 
to achieve “decentralization”—one of the blessed words in the 


• New England is the tableland district in the north-east of New South Wales 
around Tam worth and Armidale. 
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Australian political vocabulary—and do attempt to induce manu¬ 
facturers to establish factories in country towns. They have also 
made some effort to decentralize the administration of govern¬ 
ment. Schemes to decentralize the education system in New South 
Wales, for example, went ahead despite the protests of teachers’ 
organizations on the ground that this might minimise the area of 
opportunity and promotion for teachers. 


11 


. In tu . rnin g t0 th e organization of Federal government, it is 
instructive to examine the growth of Departments since 1901, 
when Federal government began. The first Departments were 
Postmaster-General’s, External Affairs, Trade and Customs, 
1 reasury, Defence, Attorney-General’s and Home Affairs. These 
• 5 “ ^-explanatory, except Home Affairs, which was a “catch¬ 
all Department to deal with activities not within the scope of the 
other Departments. A Prime Minister’s Department was estab¬ 
lished in 1911. In 1958, in contrast, there were 26 Federal De¬ 
partments. The Prime Minister’s serves as a general cabinet 
secretariat. External Affairs attends to diplomacy. The Attorney- 
general’s Department provides legal services. Home Affairs was 
replaced in 1932 by Interior, with various duties including the 
administration of Canberra, the federal capital. The Treasury 
a ministers various economic controls and supervises expenditure. 

rade and Customs have been separated, and are now independent 
departments. Defence remains, but has hatched offspring in the 
departments of the Navy, the Army, Air, Defence Production and 
PP y- The Postmaster-General’s Departments remains the 
lggest ederal department, with greatly expanded functions. 

w-tL ,P artm r ents include Labour and National Service, concerned 
1 call-up for military service, labour exchanges, and advice on 
factory conditions; Immigration; National Development, in 

ntL^ge ° f the . Sn0Wy Mountains Hydro-Electric scheme, and 
rn " P ro J ect3 ln consultation with the States; Works, the Federal 

rrr- 1 3Uthorit y ; Health, originally concerned with 
me ’ ut n °w also administering medical research, free 

Tran« m V" d °J her medical benefits ; Territories; Shipping and 
whi^T’^ ^ ° f Commonw ealth Railways, and the ships 
the Federal government possesses; Civil Aviation; Social 
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Services, administering monetary benefits, such as old age, invalid 
and widows’ pensions, child endowment, maternity benefit, sick¬ 
ness and unemployment benefit; Repatriation, in charge of service 
pensions, hospitals and war service homes; and the Common¬ 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. 

The diagram on p. 126 shows the financial operations of the 
Federal government. The revenue side needs little explanation. 
Customs, Excise, Sales Tax and Income Tax are the main sources 
of revenue. Pay-Roll Tax is specially levied on employers accord¬ 
ing to the number of their employees; it began in 1941 to finance 
the Child Endowment scheme. Business Undertakings are the 
Post Office and Commonwealth Railways. The expenditure side 
shows the main items of spending. In an inflationary period it has 
been thought necessary to spend a considerable amount from 
revenue on Capital Works, which would otherwise have been paid 
for from loan funds. Defence charges are high, as are the residual 
charges from two world wars (debt charges, pensions, etc.). The 
biggest item of expenditure is Payment to States, and the second 
biggest Social Services. 


Taking into consideration this spending, the activities of the 
departments, and those of other Federal institutions (such as the 
Commonwealth Office of Education, the Commonwealth Bank and 
the Australian National Airlines Commission), it is possible to 
generalize to some extent about the nature of the Federal govern¬ 
ment. Like the State governments, it is a government of provision, 
in such fields as postal and telegraphic services, broadcasting, 
airlines, railways, banking services, the armed forces, social 
services, repatriation, territories and overseas marketing. But, 
to a much greater degree than the State governments, it is a 
government of decision and finance. It decides such matters of 
overall economic importance as the amount of defence expenditure, 
the level of interest rates, the quantity of money, the prices of 
major primary products, the level of imports, the flow of money 
overseas and the quantity of immigration. And its decisions in 
regard to the tariff, pension rates, social services and taxation 

greatly affect the standards of life of various sections of the whole 
Australian community. 

Its decisions, moreover, have repercussions upon the States in 
their capacity as governments of provision. For example, if the 
Federal authorities decide to increase the number of immigrants 
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into Australia, the Federal government will not be directly re¬ 
sponsible for assisted migrants once they have finished their con¬ 
tracts. The job of providing houses, hospitals, schools, transport, 
power and water for them as permanent citizens falls to the State 
governments. One of the principal objections of the States to 
the Federal attitude in finance is that the Federal government 
does not take full account of these extra demands when it de¬ 
cides how much money, in loans and taxes, the States should 
receive. There is considerable negotiation between Federal and 
State authorities, so that such problems are often settled before 
they become acute. But a real gap exists between the Federal role 
as decider, and the States’ role as providers. As the general scale 
of government grows, and Federal decisions become graver and 
more far-reaching—as they seem bound to do—the States will 
need more knowledge of what is proposed, and more opportunity 
to criticize Federal policies in the light of their ability to carry out 
the developmental charges which those policies will require. If 
one discussed the matter with an experienced State politician, or a 
senior State public servant, this point would certainly emerge. It 
is bound up with the general problem of the future of federalism 
in Australia, which is discussed in the next chapter. 


in 

There are certain aspects of the machinery of government 
which are to be found at both State and Federal levels, which do 
not fit readily into the pattern of departmental administration, 
but which are of vital importance to the day-to-day running of 
the political system. They are special bodies devised to give effect 
to policies of “syndical satisfaction”—Arbitration Courts and their 
equivalents, Marketing Boards, and the Tariff Board. A descrip¬ 
tion of their operation will show how they fit into the govern¬ 
mental pattern. Each attempts, in its own way, to put the force of 
the state to work for the settlement of syndical grievances, and to 
do this without overtly involving the government , in the sense of 
the ministry of the day. 

The Arbitration Courts are the most celebrated of these institu¬ 
tions, largely because of their association with the “basic wage . 
Their function in determining this is best left until their concilia¬ 
tion and arbitration functions have been discussed. Since 1896, 
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when the first Wages Boards were established in Victoria, the 
States have set up a variety of industrial tribunals designed to 
lessen economic dislocation by bringing the force of law to work in 
the field of industrial conflict. What distinguishes these bodies 
from their counterparts in Britain is their compulsory power and 
their comprehensiveness. They wield compulsory power in the 
sense that if they cannot get the parties in an industrial dispute to 
agree by means of conciliation and persuasion, they can arbitrate 
between the parties and the resulting “award” will have the force 
of law. They are comprehensive in the sense that they exercise 
power over the whole field of employer-employee relations and the 
whole field of industry (as with the tribunals in New South Wales, 
Queensland, Western Australia and South Australia) or over a 
single industry (as with the Wages Boards in Victoria and Tas¬ 
mania). The methods used to attain awards differ from State to 
State. In some, notably Victoria, the system has remained largely 
unaltered since it began; in others, notably New South Wales, it 
has tended to change with the differing policies of Labour and non- 
Labour governments. Non-Labour governments have tended to 
stress the legal character of the tribunals, to demand that the 
arbitrators be men of legal training and be treated as holding 
judicial posts, and to provide for the use of barristers and other 
paid advocates in the hearings. Labour governments have tried to 
make the tribunals non-legalistic by minimizing their judicial 
aspects, using lay arbitrators (often with an industrial background) 
and banning lawyers. By now the systems have largely shaken 
down. Both trade unions and employers’ organizations are 
accustomed to them; the arbitrators arc skilled at their tasks; and 
the removal of many contentious questions to Federal jurisdiction 
has left the State tribunals with smaller issues to discuss,* and 
consequently with little publicity and an opportunity for co¬ 
operative effort. 

A Federal Court of Conciliation and Arbitration was set up 
in 1904 in accordance with placitum (xxxv) of Section 51 of the 

• If a Federal and a State award conflict, the Federal award takes precedence. 

1 here is some variation between States in the proportions of workers employed 
under State and Federal awards. In Queensland there arc more under State 
than Federal—284,000 State in 1954, and 71,000 Federal. (Queensland Year 
BOOH, 1950, p. 334.) Professor G. Sawcr suggested that in 1949 a majority of 
workers in South and Western Australia may also have been under the State 

m Vi , c !? ria under the Federal, and about equal proportions 
m New South Wales and Tasmania. 

E 
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Federal Constitution, which empowered the Federal parliament to 
make laws with respect to “conciliation and arbitration for the pre¬ 
vention and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the 
limits of any one State”. The interpretation of this provision will 
be discussed in Chapter VII, but the important point for our pur¬ 
poses here is that, while the Federal parliament can set up 
machinery of conciliation and arbitration, its power does not ex¬ 
tend to directing that machinery. In the States, on the other hand, 
the machinery can be specifically directed by parliamentary Act, 
although in no case, State or Federal, is it under the control of a 
Minister. The effect is that, while a State government can legislate 
to force an Arbitration Court to follow particular lines of action, 
a Federal government cannot; all it can do is alter the machinery 
to secure, if possible, the end which it wishes to attain. 

Before 1956, a single Federal Court, with or without Concilia¬ 
tion Commissioners, operated in the Federal jurisdiction. Follow¬ 
ing a decision of the High Court that the Arbitration Court as 
constituted could not exercise both judicial and arbitral powers, 
the Federal Court was split into a Commonwealth Industrial 
Court (to exercise judicial functions in the interpretation and en¬ 
forcement of industrial decisions) and a Commonwealth Concilia¬ 
tion and Arbitration Commission (to arbitrate, conciliate and de¬ 
cide on certain major matters, such as standard hours, basic wages 
and long-service leave). The organization of the Commission is 
somewhat complex: it contains presidential members, who are 
legally trained, have the status of judges, and decide the major 
matters just mentioned; and lay members, who do not need legal 
training. All members may carry out both conciliation and arbi¬ 
tration in selected industries, and there is also provision for Con¬ 
ciliators to help Commissioners. The system is not greatly 
different from that which preceded it. It is notable chiefly for the 
fact that, in determining standard hours, long-service leave, and, 
above all, the basic wage, the Commission operates entirely on its 
own judgment. 

The basic wage, a specifically Australian institution, has been 
in operation since before World War I. Its essence was originally 
an attempt to provide a wage which would be “fair and reasonable”, 
and support an average family in frugal comfort. Later, the Court 
fixed only part of the w'age on this basis, and later still decided that 
none of the w r age should be so based, but that the wage should be 
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the highest that the whole economy could pay to unskilled workers, 
before margins for skill were added. In 1953 the Court sus¬ 
pended its previous practice of quarterly adjustments to the wage 
in accordance with an index of the cost of living. Up to this time 
the State Courts had followed the Federal Court’s formulation of 
the basic wage, and had made the quarterly adjustments in the 
same way; but when the Federal Court discontinued this practice, 
the essential difference between Federal and State Courts became 
apparent. The Federal Court’s action was followed by a number 
of State Courts, but not all. In New South Wales legislation was 
introduced to ensure the continuance of the quarterly adjustments 
in that State, and it became clear that, while the Federal Court was 
subject at the most to influence and suggestion from its govern¬ 
ment, the State Courts were subject to explicit direction from theirs. 

As an organ of syndical satisfaction, the arbitration system is of 
prime importance. Its principal beneficiaries are workers in 
trades and industries which would be difficult to organize if the 
system did not exist. Since the tribunals recognize workers only 
when they are grouped in organizations, a union can say with 
confidence to groups of unorganized workers that they are certain 
to get an award if they join the union and it prepares a case for 
them; the most unlikely groups of white-collar workers, for ex¬ 
ample, can be organized in this way. A union confronted by em¬ 
ployers who are strong and united is in a more favourable position 
than if there were no arbitration system, since the employers cannot 
defy the union’s claims; they must come to court and state their 
case, and must submit to the decisions of an independent arbitrator. 
The stronger unions would probably surmount such difficulties, 
whether there was an arbitration system or not; the smaller and 
weaker unions might not. They benefit, partly through the power 
of compulsion over employers which the courts may be induced 
to exercise, partly through the general awards on basic wages 
and standard hours, for which the stronger unions make the run¬ 
ning and in which the weaker participate as well. The unions are, 
to a considerable extent, integrated with the arbitration system. 

I heir officers must be experts in arbitration procedure, not only 
skilled in the law but also knowledgeable about the habits of the 
tribunals before which they appear. At first employers regarded 
the system as a nuisance; it frustrated the achievement of their 
early demand for “freedom of contract”. To-day, however, they 
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are tightly organized and tend in the main to accept the system on 
the ground that it prescribes common wages and conditions 
throughout an industry, thus giving no firm special advantages 
over its competitors; it also breeds “solidarity” amongst em¬ 
ployers. The need to pay the wages prescribed by the arbitration 
system can be used as an argument for tariff protection against 
countries which have no such system. 

From the standpoints of both unions and employers, then, 
arbitration has advantages. It stabilizes their relations. It gives 
them a ring to fight in, and a referee who interprets his function 
as being to see that neither knocks the other out. The tribunals 
recognize that their function is to prevent or settle disputes, or, in 
other words, to satisfy both sets of syndicates. They stick to a 
middle course wherever possible. To a certain extent the parlia¬ 
ments are absolved from the problem of adjusting the day-to-day 
relations of the employers’ and workers’ syndicates; only to a 
certain extent, since the courts have no effective sanctions against 
continued disobedience of their decisions, usually in the form of 
strikes. When strikes occur, governments are called upon by the 
opposing syndicates and sometimes, with varying degrees of 
emphasis, by public opinion, to take action. 


IV 

In the case of the farmers, the organs of syndical satisfaction 
are the marketing boards. These are to be found in every State 
(mainly concerned with marketing products within the State 
itself, and with export to other States) and at the Federal level 
also (mainly concerned with the export of Australian products to 
overseas markets, but also, in some instances, with marketing 
throughout Australia; this can occur only by arrangement with 
the States, since the Federal government cannot legislate alone on 
internal marketing). The principle behind the boards is simple. 
The aim of each is to cut out the middleman by putting the force 
of the state behind co-operative marketing by producers. The 
system is seen in its most developed form in Queensland.* The 
Primary Producers' Organization and Marketing Act of 1926 pro¬ 
vides that a board or pool be set up on the petition of growers of a 

• The description which follow's is based upon Chapter 10 of the Queensland 
Year Book for 1956. 
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particular commodity: if a counter-petition is received a vote is 
taken of growers, the board or pool being set up only if half 
of them vote and three-fifths of the votes polled are in favour. 
The board consists of two to six representatives elected by pro¬ 
ducers, plus a representative of the State Director of Marketing. 
The boards need not handle the commodity, but usually they do— 
collecting it, storing it and negotiating sales. The proceeds of 
sales are pooled, and producers are paid in accordance with the 
quantity of produce they have sent to be handled by the board. 
As well, the board may take up ancillary activities, such as sales 
promotion, crop insurance, research, and processing. The 
Queensland system is seen at its height in the C.O.D. (the Com¬ 
mittee of Direction of Fruit Marketing) which not only organizes 
transport for fruit and vegetables to southern city markets, but 
also acts as the agent for the crops in southern city markets, sells 
fruit and vegetables in its own retail shops throughout Queens¬ 
land, and arranges for surplus crops to be canned, some of them in 
its own cannery. In the case of sugar, the board (the Central 
Sugar Cane Prices Board) has power to regulate production of 
sugar on the farm and also to decide what proportion of its price is 
divided between the farmers and the mills. 

There is general statutory provision for marketing boards in 
New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania, as well as in Queens¬ 
land. It is noteworthy that the Queensland system was consoli¬ 
dated by a Labour government. At the Federal level the boards 
have been inaugurated by both Labour and non-Labour govern¬ 
ments, the Country Party being especially active in promoting 
them. The problem has been to combine the prices received for 
exports with a home price so as to give the farmer the highest 
possible return without provoking resentment in the cities, where 
the principal Australian markets are. Before World War II 
Federal schemes were instituted for sugar, butter, cheese and dried 
fruits. The object of these was to combine a low export price with 
an artificially high home price, and distribute the proceeds 
amongst farmers. This meant excluding all imports so as to sus¬ 
tain the home price. During the war all export crops were 
marketed overseas by the Federal government, mostly to the 
British government; from 1945 to 1952 the tendency was for ex¬ 
port prices to be higher than home prices, which the Federal 
authorities attempted to hold down by subsidies in order to check 
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inflation. Butter, sugar and wheat were dealt with in this fashion; 
the price policy of the Federal government became accordingly a 
matter of political controversy. Falls in export prices demand 
other remedies. 

The function of the boards as a means of syndical satisfaction 
is clear. In contrast with the arbitration courts, where both trade 
unions and employers are given expression, the marketing 
boards are representative of producers only: the middleman whose 
interests are presumably being destroyed by the board is ignored, 
and the consumers, being unorganized and so possessing no 
syndical power, cannot be represented. Sometimes a board con¬ 
tains a single member who is nominated by the government to 
watch consumer interests, but he has neither constituency nor 
syndicate and so occupies something of a sinecure. The govern¬ 
ment itself watches the interests of consumers, insofar as it may 
step in if the board seems to be charging prices that are too high 
or taking advantage of artificial scarcity; but in the main the 
boards exist to advance the interests of producers. In the Federal 
sphere, the tricky business of balancing home and export prices has 
created many difficulties for the government. In some of the 
States, notably Queensland, Victoria and Tasmania, there are 
periodical disputes about the marketing of particular com¬ 
modities. But the boards are recognized as an integral part of the 
machinery of state. 


v 

In contrast with the multitude of separate boards which provide 
syndical satisfaction for the farmers, manufacturers have only one 
similar body, the Tariff Board.* This is because the power of 
tariff protection belongs only to the Federal authorities and not to 
the States. The Board exists to advise the Federal Minister for 
Trade and Customs on tariff matters. It consists of a senior civil 
servant as Chairman, and members who are chosen by the Federal 
government for their familiarity with various aspects of the 
nation’s rural and industrial life. The Board is expected to act as 
an impartial authority, examining each proposal for protection on 
its merits, and continually scrutinizing Australian industry to 

• Manufacturers do, of course, play a prominent part in the affairs of the 
Arbitration Courts, and are amongst their beneficiaries. 
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see whether protection is being used to promote efficiency or in¬ 
efficiency. Unlike the marketing boards, it is not regarded as ex¬ 
isting to promote only the interests of the producers with whom 
it is concerned; its decisions are watched not only by manu¬ 
facturers but also by traders and such bodies as the Association of 
British Manufacturers in Australia. It was given added prestige 
under the Ottawa agreement of 1932, in which, in return for the 
sheltered markets provided in Britain for certain Australian pro¬ 
ducts, the Federal government undertook to have the Tariff Board 
examine proposals for tariff protection which might adversely 
affect the prospects of imports from Britain. The Federal govern¬ 
ment is in no sense bound to accept the recommendations of the 
board, although it does bind itself to place before the board for con¬ 
sideration such matters as the necessity for new, increased or re¬ 
duced duties; the necessity of granting bonuses; disputes over the 
interpretation of the tariff; and any complaint that a manu¬ 
facturer is taking advantage of protection to charge high prices. 
The board is thus not an organ of power, but its reports are public 
and offer ammunition for any interest which finds that they fit in 
with its criticism of Federal tariff policy. Its recommendations are 
usually, but not always, accepted. 


VI 

Of the three types of organ for syndical satisfaction, the Tariff 
Board is the weakest in actual power. The Federal Arbitration 
system is the most independent since the Federal Government 
cannot countermand its decisions. This is due not to deliberate 
policy by anyone, but to the oddities of constitutional interpreta¬ 
tion. The marketing boards fall between these two extremes; 
ordinarily they have full power to carry out their functions, but 
they operate under government supervision and could, if necessary, 
be restrained by governments. There is no logic in this difference 
between the three types of institution; each is the product of 
special circumstances and of the degree of pressure exerted by the 
syndical forces involved. However, it is sometimes implied in 
Australian politics that the difference between the three types is 
somehow fundamental: it is suggested, for example, that while the 
Federal parliament may properly ignore the recommendations of 
the I ariff Board and legislate on tariffs, it would be immoral for 
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the parliament to legislate on the length of the working week; or 
that although fanners should have majority representation on 
marketing boards, manufacturers should not have the pre¬ 
ponderant say in determining tariff policy. Without the organs 
discussed, government in Australia would be much more fatiguing 
for politicians. In a country where syndicates are so strong, 
permanent means are necessary to contain them and to canalize 
their demands. The Arbitration Courts perform this function for 
the everyday demands of the trade unions, and the marketing 
boards for the farmers. The Tariff Board has a smaller part to 
play, confined to ensuring that Australian manufacturers retain 
their protected position. These institutions cannot provide for all 
the demands of the syndicates concerned; the virility of the 
political parties, and the strength of parliamentary controversy, 
indicate that many syndical demands require political action to 
make them effective. However, if the courts and boards did not 
exist, the weight of demands upon the parliamentary system would 
be overwhelming.* Unrecognized by the formal Constitution of 
Australia, and sometimes overlooked by surveys of the country’s 
government, these institutions play a vital part in its polity. 

• A recent example of the growth of organs of syndical satisfaction has been 
the creation of appellate committees to adjudicate on the granting of import 
licences. Starting in 1952 as an emergency operation to preserve the balance 
of payments, import licensing steadily became an instrument of protection 
requiring an entrenched administrative system to protect the business groups 
concerned, and to shield the Federal government from accusations of partiality. 


Chapter Six 

THE WORKING OF FEDERALISM 


The Australian Constitution is a document consisting of a Pre¬ 
amble and eight chapters, occupying some eighteen pages of the 
closest type used to print the Commonwealth Year Book , in each 
edition of which it appears. It has changed little in wording since 
it was passed by the Imperial Parliament in 1900. It has changed 
greatly, however, in its operation. If we regard it as the basic 
document determining the relations between Federal and State 
governments, we find that those relations have been changed by 
the enlargement of Federal power. We have already discussed, in 
Chapter V, the functions performed to-day by Federal and State 
governments. Here my task is to show how the interpretation of 
the Constitution by the High Court, changes in the Constitution 
by referendum, and the financial and legislative power of the 
Federal parliament, have changed the working of the Constitution 
so as to bring about the present balance between Federal and State 
governments. I shall also examine the degree of co-operation be¬ 
tween the two, and the institutions which have been devised to 
make it effective. 


1 

First, however, it may be desirable to say something about 
Federalism as an institution, especially since it was often customary 
in Britain, before Federalism became a panacea for colonial self- 
government, to regard Federalism as an immature political form, 
at best a halting-place along the road to unification upon the 
British pattern. In my opinion this view is based upon an un¬ 
justified generalization from British experience. The essence of 
the British position is that the English were strong and numerous 
enough to dwarf the Scots and Welsh, and to coerce the Irish. In 
due course the Irish were sloughed off. The English maintained 
their supremacy and could successfully ignore demands for 
autonomy from the Welsh and Scots. In Federations like Aus¬ 
tralia and the U.S.A., however, the historical position was that no 
single section could dwarf or coerce all the others, and some sort 
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of treaty had to be arranged between them. The various sections 
recognized that they had certain common interests and certain 
others which were divergent. The common interests were strong 
enough to bring them together, the divergent interests strong 
enough to keep them apart. The situation could be met only by an 
arrangement of duplicated sovereignty—something which dis¬ 
tresses many Englishmen, who see sovereignty as indivisible, but 
which does not worry people who consider that they possess both 
general and local interests, and wish to make provision for both. 
The essence of a Federal system is that people in a particular 
locality feel that they have interests in common with those around 
them in a wider territorial unit, but also interests of their own 
which demand special safeguards. The vital point is the sense of 
locality , the belief that the area in which one lives is different from 
other areas, even though contiguity with them may provide many 
interests in common. The sense of locality may be enhanced by 
differences of race and religion (as in Canada and Switzerland) but 
it need not be. It may arise out of such circumstances as isolation 
and special historical origins, and be perpetuated by the growth 
of special economic interests. It is marked by local institutions, 
such as parliaments, universities, newspapers and sporting 
organizations. If the sense of locality is strong; if local institutions 
exist to buttress it; if the localities develop economic interests 
which differ from or are in active competition with those of other 
localities—then the conditions exist in which Federalism can 
thrive. However, if economic control becomes centralized, and if 
ready intercourse between the various localities is enhanced by a 
common culture and by adherence to national rather than local 
institutions, Federalism will wilt and may die. As its critics have 
frequently pointed out, Federalism is an unwieldy and legalistic 
system, and will hardly work unless people see some advantage in 
making it work. In Australia it continues to work in spite of 
constant complaints from both State and Federal governments 
that it is in imminent danger of breaking down; I attribute this 
persistence in working to “natural Federalism” in Australia, an 
inclination to preserve separate State and Federal personalties and 
let them adjust themselves to one another by controversy and com¬ 
promise. Great distances and an unevenly distributed population 
contribute to this. Australian social life tends to arrange itself in a 
federal pattern; voluntary bodies such as political parties, churches, 
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sporting and philanthropic bodies are organized on a federal basis; 
and especially in the less populous States the sense of locality is 
strong. It is this sort of “natural” or “unofficial” federalism which 
gives strength to the Federal system. 

This interpretation is not accepted by some students of Aus¬ 
tralian politics; while agreeing that such a Federal spirit may 
have existed in the 1890’s, they argue that it exists no longer. 
Professor P. H. Partridge, for example, considers that there is little 
or no “Federal sentiment” left; that Australians are to a great 
extent opportunistic and empirical in their view of the system of 
government; and that while there is no strong sentiment in favour 
of unification, there is no strong State sentiment either: * 

. . in Australia the States no longer correspond with distinct in¬ 
terests or attitudes: there are no longer any solid economic or social 
foundations for the political divisions within the Federal structure: 
it is the political divisions themselves which are the important thing. 
The States seem now to be almost entirely political units, not co¬ 
herent social or economic groups. If the separate State governments 
were to disappear, it is difficult to see how any sense of separate com¬ 
munity could survive among the people living within the present 
State boundaries. Without political separateness, there would be 
nothing upon which such a feeling could feed.” 

While it is easy to agree that Australians are largely opportunistic 
in their attitude to their system of government (this point is 
discussed below), Professor Partridge’s judgment seems to me to 
be true only of the two most populous States, New South Wales 
and Victoria, and to ignore the position in the other four. New 
South Wales and Victoria are both economic microcosms of the 
whole country. Each possesses a balance of rural and industrial 
wealth, and each is a centre of financial power. It is easy for people 
in these two States (especially in Sydney and Melbourne) to 
identify Australia with their own State, and to class the people of 
the smaller States with the people in their own outback. But in 
Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, 
State sentiment is fostered by two influences. One is the existence 
of special local industries which bulk large in the State’s economy 
(sugar in Queensland, gold in Western Australia, fruit in Tas¬ 
mania). The other is distance from, and dependence upon, the 

„ */' art ~ id ,^ e ’ "J he , Po,itics of Federalism”, in G. Sawcr (cd.) Federalism, 
an Australian Jubilee Study (Melbourne, 1952) p. 195. 
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centres of financial and industrial power in Sydney and Mel¬ 
bourne, which induce a strong sense of locality nourished upon 
resentment. The result is that these States are not only political 
units; they are also, to a considerable extent, coherent social 
and economic groups, or sets of groups, which find expression 
through their own governments. It is conceivable that in some 
circumstances those groups might switch their support to Federal 
rather than State institutions, in the hope of exercising balancing 
power in the Federal parliament; but for the time being their own 
governments provide the most effective means of protest.* 


11 

It is impossible here to give a full account of the ramifications of 
the Constitution, which must be read in full. The reader is urged 
to read it before proceeding further. Briefly, it lays down the form 
to be taken by the Parliament, Executive government and Judi¬ 
cature of the new Federal authority; delimits the powers of the 
Federal parliament; sets a framework within which finance and 
trade are to be carried on; provides certain guarantees for the 
States in return for their relinquishing of certain rights (e.g. to 
coin money and raise military forces); provides for the admission 
of new States, the location of the seat of government, and the 
alteration of the Constitution. Section 51, the most discussed 
section, lists the powers of the Federal parliament under 39 head¬ 
ings. Certain powers are reserved for the Federal parliament alone 
(e.g. defence, currency, customs and excise); the rest are shared 
concurrently with the States, in the sense that State legislation re¬ 
mains lawful unless a Federal law is made on the same point; in 
such a case Federal law prevails. Residual powers (i.e. those not 
mentioned in the Constitution) remain with the States. As 
Section 51 stands, it looks more like a collection of odds and ends 
than a coherent plan of those matters which affect the whole of 
Australia and can therefore be regarded as fit matters for a Federal 
parliament. This is because it was assembled, not in accordance 
with an overall plan, but through a process of debate in committees 
and conventions, in which the various colonies and individual 

• “During a referendum campaign in Western Australia not so very long ago, 
the slogan of those who favoured an affirmative vote was ‘Vote “yes” and save 
Perth from being dominated by Sydney and Melbourne I”’ (Professor F. Alex¬ 
ander, ibid ., p. 127.) The referendum was for an increase in Federal power. 
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delegates presented differing notions of what should go into the 
final draft. The Constitution was essentially a compromise. But 
its main purpose was clear to the men who compromised upon its 
details. They were setting up a Federal constitution in which both 
general and regional governments would possess separate spheres 
of influence. 

The decision as to the legal limits of these spheres is in the hands 
of the High Court, a body which operates within the English legal 
tradition but owes much in conception and function to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Court consists of a Chief Justice 
and six other Justices, appointed by the Federal government. The 
number of Judges is determined by the Federal parliament. They 
hold office for life, but may retire if they wish. They act as the 
Court of Appeal from State Supreme Courts, as well as a Court of 
original jurisdiction in actions against the Federal government and 
between States. Their most prominent function is as inter¬ 
preters of the Constitution, but the bulk of their work is on appeal. 
Before 1932, a number of the Judges appointed had had political 
experience, although others were “lawyers’ lawyers”. Since then, 
it seems to have become customary to appoint men who have 
taken no part in politics. Since the Court’s work is not confined to 
constitutional matters but extends over the whole range of law, 
an appointee must be, first and foremost, a good lawyer; if his 
principal qualifications are political, the fact will soon become 
apparent, and he will be an object of ridicule to the Bar and of 
amused contempt to his fellow Justices. Only the most foolhardy 
politician would put himself in such a position. Furthermore, the 
Court’s decisions on the Constitution are legal rather than political, 
in the sense that it follows the British practice of assuming that it is 
interpreting a statute, and does not admit political and historical 
argument to the same extent as the American Supreme Court. 
The High Court has, in consequence, become an object of re¬ 
search and theory for students of law rather than politics, despite 
the highly significant part which it plays in the Australian political 
system. Non-lawyers have hesitated to criticize its judgments or 
interpret them. The most that I, as a non-lawyer, hope to do here 
is to indicate the effect of its decisions in certain fields of govern¬ 
ment. It should be emphasized that the High Court is, in prac¬ 
tice, a form of government. If it says that a law passed by the 
Federal parliament or a State parliament, or an act committed 
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by a Federal officer, is illegal, then its decision stands.* There 
is no supremacy of parliament in Australia; no parliament can 
pass laws in defiance of the High Court. 

Like the Supreme Court of the United States, the High Court 
of Australia does not usually produce unanimous judgments; 
one can see personal predilections expressng themselves in the 
attitudes taken by the Judges. The task which they are asked to 
perform is difficult and delicate. They are, in effect, asked to take 
a document written in the 189o’s in language which was often the 
result of compromise and consequently is vague and confusing, 
and interpret that document in terms of the circumstances of the 
present. If the Federal parliament passes a law to control prices or 
ban the Communist Party, the Judges are asked to decide whether a 
document written before the days of economic controls and before 
there was a Communist Party can find room for such legislation; 
if they feel it cannot, then the Federal parliament can make no such 
law, no matter what the consequences may be. These are recent 
examples of spectacular cases, but there are many others. In 
studying them, it is possible to discern something of an ebb and 
flow of majority attitudes amongst the Judges. Up to 1920, the 
majority of Judges seemed to be thinking primarily in terms of 
maintaining the Federal balance. They held that a Federal power 
should not be interpreted so as to enable the Federal authority to 
enter upon provinces reserved for the States. But a minority of 
Judges, whose view became in 1920 for the first time the view of a 
majority, said that it was not possible to hold the constitution 
within the confines originally intended, especially since those con¬ 
fines were often poorly expressed in the constitution itself and in 
other cases existed only in the minds of the Judges. Interpretation 
must take account of changing circumstances, and it was better to 
look at the words of the constitution itself and see whether they 
were capable of bearing the construction suggested for them by 
the parties to the case, and particularly the Federal authorities, 
than to attempt the god-like task of deciding whether the Federal 
balance was being altered for the worse. The upshot was that for 

• In one class of constitutional cases involving boundaries of power between 
Federal and State authorities, appeal can be taken to the Privy Council only 
with the leave of the High Court itself, and this leave is rarely given. In all 
other cases, including constitutional cases not coming within the class just 
mentioned, the Privy Council can give leave to appeal, but it does so in practice 
only if the case involves large sums of money or concerns important and difficult 
questions of law. 
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another twenty years or so the Court tended to interpret the 
constitution more widely than before; there was a general increase 
in Federal power, particularly in the field of finance and in the use 
of the “defence” power as a justification for increased Common¬ 
wealth activity during the war years and immediately afterwards. 
There is now reason to believe that the Judges feel they went too 
far in tilting the balance towards the Federal power, and that they 
now examine its claims rather more severely. 

Three further points may be made about the process of judicial 
review. First, it is accepted by everyone as final, and no one indicts 
the judgments as other than strictly legal in character, although 
governments spend much time in trying to evade the effects of the 
Court’s judgments. It is not subject to anything like the same 
degree of criticism and controversy as the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Second, the Court does not give “advisory opinions” on proposed 
legislation, and delivers no judgment until an actual case is brought 
before it; consequently, a government never knows for certain, 
when it passes legislation through parliament, that that legislation 
will prove valid. Third, one should not proceed on the assumption 
that in all the cases before the Court the Federal government is 
ranged against the States. The situation is usually that a Federal 
law is challenged in the Court by some individual citizen or cor¬ 
poration anxious that the law should not be passed at all, either at 
the State or Federal level, and who wants the Commonwealth law 
disallowed, in the confident expectation that, even if the States 
have the power to pass it, they will not do so. Sometimes in such 
cases a State will range itself alongside the litigant, because it is of a 
different political complexion from the Federal government which 
passed the Act in question or because it considers State rights are 
in danger; but in most such cases the issue is not between State 
and Federal governments, but whether a particular law is to be 
enacted at all. 

Three provisions of the Constitution have entailed vast liti¬ 
gation and now seem, in contrast with the original modesty of the 
words in which they were expressed, to have inflated themselves 
beyond recognition. The first is defence. The Constitution says 
the Federal parliament may make laws with respect to “the naval 
and military defence of the Commonwealth and the several 
States . In peacetime the Court has usually regarded this as 
meaning what it says: in other words, the Federal parliament 
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can raise forces and equip them, but it cannot pass a law fixing the 
price of bread and defend this as coming within the defence 
power. But in war, the Court decided, it can make laws of almost 
any sort in order to prosecute the war. It can regulate the supply 
of labour to both war and civilian industries; it can fix the price 
of toys; it can regulate industrial conditions; in fact, it can modify 
civilian life in almost any way it likes, so long as it can show that 
this has something to do with organizing the country to win the 
war. Four and five years after the last shot was fired in World 
War II, the Federal government was arguing that the effect of war 
still remained and that it was justified, under the defence power, in 
doing certain things which it could not ordinarily do, in order to 
carry out postwar reconstruction. Soon after it was arguing that it 
should have further opportunities under the defence power to do 
things not normally its own preserve, not because of the effects of 
the last war, but because of the need to prepare for the next one. 
The Court is aware that it cannot take a narrowly legalistic view of 
the period in which “defence” can be used as an excuse for wider 
Federal activities, because it knows that the effects of what the 
Federal government does in war do not stop when the fighting 
stops, but go on having repercussions, some of them until long 
after. At the same time the Court feels strongly that “defence” 
cannot be extended permanently to sanction Federal activities 
which were not envisaged when the original compact was drawn 
up. 

Another section of the Constitution gives the Federal parlia¬ 
ment power to make laws on “conciliation and arbitration for the 
prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond 
the limits of any one State”. The present position can best be 
described by indicating how the various words of the phrase 
have been interpreted. The fact that “conciliation and arbitra¬ 
tion” are specifically mentioned has been taken to mean that the 
settlement of industrial disputes cannot be approached in any 
other way. This in turn has been taken to mean that all the 
Federal parliament can do is to make laws which set up the 
machinery of conciliation and arbitration; once that machinery has 
been set up it is free to make its decisions for itself. In practice, 
as we have seen, this means that Federal arbitration tribunals act 
independently of the Federal government; their decisions can¬ 
not be made to conform with the general economic policy of the 
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government, but are regarded as independent—except in war, 
when they come under the operation of the Federal defence 
power. The significance of this independence is increased by 
the meaning which judicial interpretation has placed upon “in¬ 
dustrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State”. 
At first this was taken to mean a strike or a lockout in more 
than one State at a time. But now it is interpreted as mean¬ 
ing any claim made upon employers by a union in more than one 
State; and since all the big Australian unions are Federal in struc¬ 
ture, this means that almost any industrial dispute can be brought 
within the ambit of the Federal Court by either trade unions or 
employers’ organizations. Furthermore, this interpretation has 
enabled the Arbitration Court to fix a basic wage. The determina- 
tion of the basic wage is the most important single economic de¬ 
cision m Australia, and can make or mar general economic 
policy. A Judge of the Arbitration Court once said that he and his 
brethren were the “economic dictators” of Australia; and in this 
he was correct, for the position has emerged that no parliament 
Federal or State, advises the Judges. 

The third provision of the Constitution which is important in the 
context of judicial review is Section 92. It states: “On the im¬ 
position of uniform duties of customs, trade, commerce and inter¬ 
course among the States, whether by means of internal carriage 
or ocean navigation, shall be absolutely free”. These are seemingly 
innocuous words, and look like what they were intended to be, a 
direction to the effect that once there were uniform Federal cus¬ 
toms duties, there were to be no customs houses on State borders 
and no attempt to re-establish differential rates of customs and 
excise. In fact, however, they have been interpreted to mean far 
more than that. For one thing, although they look as if they are 
intended to apply only to the presence or absence of customs 
duties, they have been held to mean that schemes for marketing 
primary products, which involve different prices being paid in 
liferent States, and attempts to prevent the prices being charged 
m one State from being undercut by goods from another, are in¬ 
valid. When the Federal parliament made a law designed to 
remove from private airlines the opportunity of operating between 
one State and another, Section 92 was held by the Court to mean 
.t this was an attempt to prevent free “trade, commerce and 
intercourse” between the States, because although the Federal 
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parliament could make laws in regard to trade and commerce 
between the States, freedom would be abridged by abolishing the 
airlines’business. And when, later, parliament attempted to nation¬ 
alize the private trading banks, the High Court and the Privy 
Council held that certain aspects of the legislation were invalid 
under Section 92. It is a matter of keen dispute among con¬ 
stitutional lawyers as to whether the application of Section 92 could 
not have been avoided by framing the legislation in a somewhat 
different manner, but it is certain that the ambit of the Section is so 
wide that any Australia-wide scheme of nationalization would run 
the gauntlet of the courts, and no one could prophesy with con¬ 
fidence its ultimate fate. The Court’s current view is that the 
Section requires interstate trade, etc., to be free from undue re¬ 
striction by governments, but it seems to fluctuate considerably in 

its notion of what is undue. 

If Section 92 is held to prevent the Federal parliament from 
nationalizing industries which extend beyond the bounds of any 
one State, then the State parliaments are prevented from doing 
so too, since Section 92 is held to be an absolute prohibition an 
operates upon the State parliaments as much as upon the Federal. 
It seems that there is an area of legislation which no parliament in 
Australia can pass: no matter what public opinion may endorse at 
elections in the way of projects for nationalization, it may be that 
no parliament can legislate if the industries concerned operate — 
or even trade—in more than one State. In a sense this looks as if 
sovereignty has been not only divided but has disappeared; no one 
has power. This is correct, insofar as it means that no parliament 
has power. But in fact sovereignty remains where it began, in the 
hands of the Australian people , who have the right to repeal or 
alter Section 92 at a referendum. Similarly, they have the right to 
alter the position in regard to Conciliation and Arbitration. The 
fact that they do not do so can be attributed to their lack of desire 
to have these situations tidied up. The significance of Section 9 2 
is that judicial review has changed an innocuous direction about 
the absence of customs barriers into an ordinance denying power, 
over a considerable area of economic activity, to any parliament 
whatever. 

Judicial review has expanded Federal activities, if not Federal 
powers, in a variety of ways. Defence has been given a wide 
meaning in time of war. Arbitration has grown to a point where it 
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can dominate the field of economic policy. But it is in the field of 
finance that Federal activities, and with them Federal power, if not 
actual enumerated “powers”, have increased the most; and the 
Court has played an important part in this process. 


hi 

When the Constitution was drawn up, the Federal parliament 
was given general power to tax and to borrow, but the writers of 
the Constitution did not envisage a very extensive use of these 
powers. Ordinary Federal needs would be attended to by revenue 
from customs and excise. Borrowings would be modest, since the 
States would remain primarily responsible for public works, the 
main means of spending borrowed money; however, future 
Federal-State co-operation was envisaged. The Constitution pro¬ 
vided that for ten years three-quarters of Federal customs and 
excise revenue would be paid to the States as surplus revenue. 
Thereafter the Federal parliament had the right to decide the 
question of surplus revenue for itself; and it did this by keeping 
back a large part of the revenue for disbursement as social service 
payments, and by giving the States a money grant of 25 shillings 
per head. Federal strength did not become really apparent, how¬ 
ever, until World War I when the need to find large sums of money 
for defence and to finance the sale overseas of primary products 
caused the Federal government to take over temporarily the man¬ 
agement of the States’ borrowings, to borrow heavily itself, and to 
institute an income tax for the first time. (It had previously wid¬ 
ened its area of tax collection by enforcing a land tax.) 

In 1928 Federal power was increased again by a constitutional 
amendment by referendum which empowered the Federal 
government to make agreements with the States for the taking 
over of their existing debts and the management of their new 
borrowings in consultation with one another and with the Federal 
government. Most government borrowing at this time was done 
on the London market, and there were problems of high rates of 
competition between one Australian government and another. 
The constitutional amendment proved to have unforeseen conse¬ 
quences in the depression which followed soon afterwards, and in 
which all Australian governments found themselves in financial 
trouble. The position was that, under what is known as the 
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Financial Agreement, arrived at between Federal and State 
governments before the constitutional amendment had become 
law and given constitutional effect by it, the Federal government 
became responsible for the payment of interest on State debts, 
but the States themselves contracted to make annual payments to 
cover the share of the interest burden allotted to them in the 
Agreement. In 1932 New South Wales, under a Labour govern¬ 
ment, refused to make this payment, on the ground that to do so 
would be to deny necessary social services to people who were un¬ 
employed and in want—social services which the State could not 
otherwise find the money to pay for. The Federal government 
then “attached” the State revenues—i.e. commanded the State to 
hand over that part of its revenue which, under the Financial 
Agreement, it owed to the Federal authorities as payment of in¬ 
terest. This “attachment” was held by the High Court to be legal. 
The Premier of New South Wales was dismissed by the Governor 
of that State for breaking the law; and in due course the money 
was forthcoming. The Federal government had thus acquired 
power in the field of government borrowing, which extended, in 
certain circumstances, to control over the ordinary revenues of the 
States. 

Another source of Federal financial power, which revealed its 
significance during the depression of the early i93o’s, was the 
Commonwealth Bank. This had been established before World 
War I by a Labour government as a competitor with the private 
trading banks, and converted during the 1920’s to a central bank 
operating in something like the same way as the Bank of England. 
It was managed by a Board, independent of ministerial control. 
The Board was in frequent conflict with the Scullin Labour 
government during the depression, that government attempting to 
change the character of the Board but being prevented from pass¬ 
ing the necessary legislation by a hostile Senate. The Board was 
thus in a position to dictate economic policy to the Federal govern¬ 
ment, although itself a Federal instrumentality; furthermore, as 
the chief source of credit and of the note issue, it could, in col¬ 
laboration with the trading banks, issue instructions to the State 
governments as to the spending policies they must pursue if they 
were to receive loans to make up their budget deficits. Although 
in this case the actual Federal government was hamstrung, it was 
clear that great financial power resided in a Federal instrumentality . 
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Moreover, unlike the Arbitration Court, the Bank could be 
brought under governmental control by an Act of the Federal 
parliament. Such an Act was passed in 1945. Thus, in the field 
of credit policy as in the field of loan policy, the Federal govern¬ 
ment had the whip-hand over the States; all it needed to complete 
its financial supremacy was an enlargement of its already great 
power in the field of taxation. 

It attained this during World War II. In 1942 the Federal 
government, anxious to secure as big a tax yield as possible, and 
unable to persuade the States to equalize the burden on tax¬ 
payers of Federal and State income taxes, sponsored laws which 
had the effect of squeezing the States out of the field of income 
taxation. It proposed to make Federal grants to the States on con¬ 
dition that they ceased to levy their own income taxes; as well, 
it proposed, under wartime powers, to take over their income tax 
departments. The legislation was contested by some of the States 
in the High Court, which held that it was legal as a consequence of 
Federal powers under the Constitution to levy taxation. Only the 
taking over of income tax departments was held constitutional 
under wartime powers alone. The Federal parliament could, if it 
wished, tax at a rate which would leave nothing for the States to 
tax. In consequence the States all accepted Federal grants in re¬ 
turn for vacating the income tax field. The system was given 
peacetime form in 1946 and was continued by the Menzies govern¬ 
ment after 1949, although it had been stigmatized as a Labour 
Party device to bring about unification by stealth. Certainly it had 
the effect of bringing State spending under Federal supervision. 

I his, the Liberal and Country parties had held in Opposition, was 
the negation of Federalism, which demanded that neither State 
nor Federal governments should be subordinate to one another. 
1 he Menzies government declared more than once that it wished 
the States to resume their access to independent sources of revenue. 
But difficulties arose, partly because all governments were anxious 
to retain the system of a single taxation assessment, which was re¬ 
garded throughout Australia as a desirable advance from the pre- 
x 94 2 system of multiple assessment; partly because some States 
were anxious not to assume the political responsibility of income 
tax, and some felt that they would raise less revenue on their own 
account than they received in Uniform Tax grants. The Federal 
government was itself reluctant to curtail expenditure to a point 
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which would guarantee certain fields of revenue to the States. A 
further State challenge to Uniform Tax in 1957 was rejected in its 
most important aspects by the High Court, and the situation re¬ 
mained as it had been before. 

In all, then, Federal financial power has become supreme in 
loan, credit and tax policy, and the States have lost the power of 
controlling their own finances. As indicated in Chapter V, they 
have small independent sources of revenue, but their spending is 
largely dependent upon Federal sanction. This development is 
largely due to the interpretations of the High Court; in this sense 
one can say that judicial interpretation has been a major factor in 
changing the working of Federalism. Whether or not the terms of 
the Constitution have been strained, it has certainly been extended 
in directions which its makers did not contemplate; this is true of 
the extension of Federal power, and also of those decisions, in 
regard to Section 92, which have curtailed apparent Federal power. 
Despite the great increase in Federal power, formal Federal 
“powers”, as enumerated in the Constitution, have been little 
changed. It is appropriate at this point to consider the fate of the 
various proposals to change the Constitution by referendum. 


IV 

The method of constitutional change by referendum was bor¬ 
rowed from Switzerland. Apart from its effectiveness there as a 
means of constitutional change, it appealed to many radicals as a 
form of direct democracy; linked with the Initiative and Recall, 
it was part of their platform in the 1890’s for the reform of parlia¬ 
mentary government. It was felt that the people would show 
themselves diligent in studying the proposals put to them, and 
discriminating in choosing whether to vote Yes or No. Perhaps 
this is what they have done; but the fact remains that out of 24 
proposals for constitutional alteration, only 4 have succeeded in 
obtaining the requisite majority of total votes and majorities in 
more than half the States.* The four successful proposals do not 
make an impressive showing. Two of them—in relation to the 
election of Senators, in 1906, and Federal and State debts, in 1910 
—were negligible machinery measures. The third, which em- 

• See Appendix for the summarized reactions to referendums of the various 
States. 
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bodied the Financial Agreement, and was the source of the power 
on which the Federal government relied when it attached New 
South Wales revenues during the depression, was widely regarded 
as little more than an administrative arrangement when it was 
passed in 1928. The fourth, giving the Federal government power 
to provide certain social services, most of which it was providing 
already, was passed in 1946; its success can be regarded as a meas¬ 
ure of the citizens’ desire to continue to receive payments the con¬ 
stitutionality of which had been threatened in the courts. That 
leaves twenty failures, including requests for Federal power over 
monopolies, prices and rents, marketing of agricultural products, 
airways, conciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes, terms 
and conditions of employment, and the banning of the Communist 
Party. Sometimes rejection has occurred by only a small margin, 
sometimes it has been substantial, as in the case of a Federal re¬ 
quest in 1948 for power over rents and prices; there were majori¬ 
ties against this in every State, with 50% of the voters saying 
“No” and only 40% “Yes”. 

Asking why there should be these rejections of referendum pro¬ 
posals is a favourite guessing-game amongst students of Australian 
politics.* What might seem the most obvious reason to an out¬ 
sider—that Australians think the matters in question can be better 
handled by the States than the Federal government—is rarely put 
forward as a reason. It is more usual to suggest that referendumsfail 
because a particular party proposing change is unpopular, because 
a policy which might result from the change is unpopular, or be¬ 
cause the very notion of granting extra power to government as 
such is unpopular. It is possible to make out a case for all three 
views, by taking different examples of failure. It is also possible to 
suggest that all three reasons arc at work in the case of each refer¬ 
endum, with one or other of them predominating for the time be¬ 
ing. What is certain is that Australians have not acquired either 
the discriminating facility in the use of the referendum that char¬ 
acterizes the Swiss, or the sense of a Constitution as a living docu¬ 
ment which must be allowed to change with changing times, f 

* A U5e / U * treatment, incorporating references to previous discussions, is in 
William S. Livingston, Federalism and Constitutional Change (Oxford, 1956), 
Ch. 3. 

tAustralians would be more at ease with the referendum if they 
used it more often, as the Swiss do, to deal with smaller domestic matters and 
not only with the fundamental law. See C. J. Hughes, “The Referendum” 

/ arliamentary Affairs , London, Winter 1957-58. 
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There are fascinating byways to be pursued if one wishes to study 
the matter further; one is the question why Western Australia 
should be the State which has voted Yes most often, and Tasmania 
that which has done so least often. Another is whether it is true, 
as many experienced politicians assert, that a constitutional 
amendment will be carried only if the political parties are agreed 
about it and do not make party capital out of it. At all events, this 
latter consideration is sufficiently believed in the Federal parlia¬ 
ment to have enabled a Joint Committee on the Constitution to 
be set up in 1956, and for the parties to have agreed by 1958 on a 
number of suitable changes. 

My own view is that, while all the explanations usually given 
have weight, one ought to give special consideration to two impon¬ 
derables of Australian political psychology. One is the “natural 
Federalism” which I have mentioned previously; it seems to me 
that this can operate in the mind of a voter, even though he may 
have little or no confidence in his own State government. He may 
still feel a vague resentment against centralization and a suspicion 
about remote authority. The other is the cynicism, at times 
amounting to contempt, which many Australians display about 
their politicians. There is a widespread assumption (certainly 
more widespread than in Britain) that politicians are in it for the 
money, and that politics are a racket. Australians are quick to de¬ 
mand miracles from their politicians, and even quicker to decry the 
politicians as crooks. At a referendum the voter gets, for once, 
an opportunity to hit at government and politicians as such; he is 
not bound to choose between persons and policies to the same ex¬ 
tent as at a general election, but is able to express his cynicism by 
simply declining to give politicians what they want. I should not 
be surprised if this was a significant sentiment when a referendum 
is held. 

The main point, however, is that the referendum has proved to 
be an essentially conservative device in Australia, and that, if the 
Federal government wants a change, it must look elsewhere for the 
means to effect it. One means is simply to legislate in the hope 
that, although the subject-matter of the legislation is not listed in 
the Constitution, the legislation will not be challenged. A Federal 
government doing this is strengthened by the fact that the Con¬ 
stitution gives it a certain right to appropriate money (which may 
be independent of the actual heads of power listed in the Con- 
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stitution), and that it can make laws “incidental” to its specific 
powers. Examples of the “legislative” extension of Federal 
functions include the setting up of a Commonwealth Office of Edu¬ 
cation to conduct research into educational problems, and the 
establishment of a Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search Organization which operates all over Australia and on which 
large sums of money are spent. The Federal parliament has no 
specific power to provide employment agencies, but it maintains 
throughout the country a network of Commonwealth Employ¬ 
ment Offices which perform this function. At a time when “quar¬ 
antine” was its only health power, the Federal parliament estab¬ 
lished Commonwealth Serum Laboratories which to-day produce 
vast quantities of vaccines of various types. As a result of World 
War I the Federal government established a Repatriation Com¬ 
mission and a War Service Homes Commission, both engaged in 
activities which only the most liberal interpretation of “defence” 
could justify. It is now constructing a vast system of water con¬ 
servation and hydro-electricity projects in the Snowy Mountains. 
Perhaps the most interesting case of all is that the Federal govern¬ 
ment paid out, first maternity benefits and then widows’ pensions, 
child endowment and unemployment and sickness benefits for 
many years before a case in the High Court made it advisable to 
ask for sanction of these by referendum. The situation is that the 
Federal parliament can pass any law it wishes, and can then con¬ 
tinue acting legally under the law until someone brings the matter 
before the High Court and has the law declared unconstitutional. 
If the Federal action is regarded on all sides as a worthy one—for 
example, the setting up of a research organization to help industry 
and agriculture—no one will bother to bring the matter before the 
High Court. Federal activities are, in fact, challenged only when 
they offend some substantial interest, whether that of the States or 
one or more of the syndicates which permeate Australian life. 
When challenged, however, they may be struck down; and to 
avert this, or to forestall it, the Federal government may enter an 
agreement with one or more of the States, whereby the constitu¬ 
tional power which the States possess is married to Federal finan¬ 
cial power, to produce a result which both regard as worthwhile. 
This is one aspect of co-operation in Federal-State relations. 


I 
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Perhaps the most notable arrangement is the Joint Coal Board. 
Most of Australia’s black coal is mined in New South Wales, 
where the mines have frequently been the scene of industrial dis¬ 
putes and general confusion. In 1947 the Federal and New South 
Wales governments decided to set up a body which would do five 
things: ensure that enough coal was produced for local and export 
requirements; ensure that coal reserves were worked efficiently in 
the public interest; control the price and distribution of coal in the 
public interest; promote the welfare of workers in the coal in¬ 
dustry; and be the authority for the health of coal miners. The 
Board was set up jointly, by Acts of the Federal and New South 
Wales parliaments, and given power to control collieries and to 
requisition land, buildings, equipment, etc. In practice the Board 
works in almost exactly the same way as the National Coal Board 
in Britain, except that it does not own all the mines or employ all 
the workers. It is a form, not only of control without nationaliza¬ 
tion, but of control in such detail as almost to make it nationaliza¬ 
tion. Federal power to pay for policy has been effectively enlarged 
through the use of State power to legislate on matters of detail. 

This sort of arrangement may be made between the Federal 
government and any State or States. The Federal government 
has negotiated Housing Agreements with the States, whereby it 
advanced money to them to build houses, and they in return ob¬ 
served certain standards in the design and use of buildings. No 
special body was set up to administer this agreement, negotiations 
between Commonwealth and State departments being sufficient 
to carry it into effect. Similarly, since the early i92o’s, the Federal 
government has contributed large sums to the States for mainten¬ 
ance and construction of roads, laying down conditions to be ob¬ 
served by the States. The Constitution allows the Federal govern¬ 
ment to make money grants to the State on whatever terms it sees 
fit. Other bodies which unite Federal money with State legislative 
power include the National Health and Medical Research Coun¬ 
cil, and the River Murray Commission. The peaceful history of 
these shows how easy it is to secure co-operation on matters which 
are largely technical and where objectives are not difficult to define 
and agree upon. At the level of agreed administration there is a 
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good deal of Federal-State co-operation: the same officers are used 
to supervise elections, State officials in various fields act at times 
for the Federal government, and there are frequent conferences to 
discuss such matters as transport, agriculture and public service 
management. 

In the main fields of finance, however, relations are not so 
peaceful; here the principal means of reaching agreement is the 
Premiers’ Conference. This is an annual meeting of Federal and 
State ministers. It has no statutory existence but is recognized as 
a highly significant element in the Australian governmental 
system. The Premiers come to Canberra to look for money and to 
discuss the effects of Federal policy. They are met by the Prime 
Minister and members of his cabinet, who are in effective control 
of the sources of money, both taxation and loans, but who will not 
necessarily agree with the demands of the States. The result is a 
process of compromise, sometimes friendly, more often bitter and 
grudging. The Premiers’ Conference discusses the distribution 
of the receipts under uniform tax. The “tax reimbursement 
grants” provided by the Federal government after it introduced 
the uniform tax scheme were based upon the amounts which the 
States had collected for themselves before the scheme began. In 
1946 increased grants were provided for; these were to vary 
according to a formula which took into account variations in 
population and in the level of wages. More recently, the insistence 
of the States on their growing need for money has led to the regular 
making of supplementary grants, subject not to formula but to 
bargaining. The States accuse the Federal government of first 
preventing them from obtaining their own revenues, and then 
attempting to dictate to them about their needs which, they con¬ 
sider, they understand better than it can. The Federal govern¬ 
ment, on the other hand, accuses the States of presenting pro¬ 
grammes of expenditure which they would not dare to draw up if 
they had to take the responsibility of paying for them. 

A similar situation arises in the case of the Loan Council, which 
is simply the Premiers’ Conference sitting under another name. 
The Financial Agreement provided for a Loan Council, consisting 
of the Federal Prime Minister and the State Premiers, or their de¬ 
puties. The Federal government has two votes as well as a chair¬ 
man 8 vote. The Council decides each year what borrowings will 
be undertaken on behalf of the various governments; what markets 
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will be approached; what rates of interest will be paid; and what 
proportion of the total will go to each State and the Federal 
government. This process involves necessarily an examination of 
Federal and State works programmes. Once again conflict usually 
arises. The Federal government is the agent of the Council in 
raising loans, and it must bear the odium if a loan programme turns 
out to be a failure. The States come to the council meeting with 
lists of works projects which usually add up to more than the 
Federal authorities consider the loan market will stand or the re¬ 
sources of the country will be able to complete. In the period of 
inflation after World War II, the Federal complaint was of the 
tendency of these massive State programmes to create further in¬ 
flation; before the war, in the 1930’s, they made the same com¬ 
plaint, although the situation was essentially a deflationary one. 
The States, on their side, are sceptical of this constant Federal pre¬ 
occupation with inflation, and insist that their programmes are 
necessary to promote employment and development in their own 
areas; they criticize Federal extravagance. The result is much the 
same as with discussions over the distribution of taxation receipts. 
In the end the Federal authorities have the whip-hand: even if the 
States unanimously demand a bigger loan programme than the 
Federal government will agree to, as they did in 1952, the Federal 
government remains the borrowing body and the controller of 
credit, and its view will ultimately prevail. All the Premiers can 
hope to do is to raise the original Federal estimates to a figure 
which will provide them with reasonably satisfactory works pro¬ 
grammes; and in this they are often surprisingly successful. 

On the whole, no one can feel pleased with the deliberations of 
Premiers’ Conferences in recent years. It is probably better to 
have the sort of heated argument that has taken place between the 
two sides, than a simple Federal ukase which has to be implicitly 
obeyed. But it is widely felt that some better method of distribut¬ 
ing financial resources between Federal and State governments 
must be found. There have been suggestions that one may be 
found on the model of the Commonwealth Grants Commission, a 
body founded in 1933 to advise on the scale of Federal annual 
grants to the “claimant states”—Western Australia, Tasmania and 
South Australia—which claimed that they, as rural communities, 
had been adversely affected by Federal tariff and shipping legis¬ 
lation, which benefited the industrial States at their expense. 
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Western Australia had been receiving annual grants since 1910, 
Tasmania since 1912 and South Australia since 1929, but these 
had not been systematized. In 1933 the Federal government de¬ 
cided to set up a body of three commissioners to recommend how 
big the grants should be each year, and on what principles they 
should be decided. (It should be emphasized that these are special 
grants, separate from those made under Uniform Taxation.) For 
twenty years this body has made recommendations which every 
Federal government, irrespective of party, has accepted. Al¬ 
though the States concerned have sometimes grumbled, there is 
widespread recognition that the Grants Commission’s work has 
been disinterested and efficient. It is tempting to feel that the 
major problems of dividing Uniform Tax and loan resources 
fairly between Federal and State governments should be placed in 
the hands of such a body as the Commission. It could examine 
the various projects which the governments were submitting, and 
estimate their value; it could look at the level of education, hos¬ 
pitals and other amenities in the various States and decide whether 
these needed more money spent on them. 

But the difficulty is that this new function would be performed 
on a different basis from that on which the Commission now 
operates. As it stands, it is essentially a Federal instrumentality, 
appointed by the Federal government and recommending the 
distribution of Federal funds. If it or a body like it were called 
upon to decide the distribution of the total proceeds of Uniform 
Taxation or the loan fund, it could do so in the same manner only 
if the Federal government were regarded as the owner of the 
money to be distributed, as it is at present the owner of the money 
which is paid, on the Commission’s recommendations, as special 
grants to Tasmania, South Australia and Western Australia. The 
States would hardly agree to this interpretation of the position. 
They would say that the Financial Agreement clearly envisaged 
Federal and State governments as partners, not as master and sub¬ 
ordinates, in the raising and distribution of loan moneys and that 
the Federal government had gained possession of their tax revenues 
only by a fortunate trick. No permanent solution, in their view, 
could come from recognizing the Federal government as master 
and then shifting to a Commission the burden of deciding how 
funds should be allotted. They might agree to a Commission 
appointed jointly by themselves and the Federal authority, but the 
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question would soon arise whether this new Commission was of 
any value if its decisions were not accepted by both Federal and 
State authorities. The prestige of the present Grants Commission 
has developed largely from the fact that its recommendations have 
always been accepted. A similar body would lose a great deal of 
its prestige if its recommendations were to be upset. 


VI 

It is usual to say that the balance of the Constitution has been 
permanently tilted towards the Federal side. The change has 
been brought about by judicial review—involving, on the whole, 
a considerable expansion of Federal power in practice, despite the 
interpretations placed upon Section 92; by referendum, although 
here the changes are surprisingly few; by financial policy, in¬ 
volving the arrangements for loans under the Financial Agreement, 
and the Uniform Tax legislation of the 1940’s; by legislative en¬ 
actment, involving Federal projects for which the authority is not 
clearly discernible, but which, the High Court not having ruled 
against them, continue; and by Federal-State co-operation, in¬ 
volving usually the provision of services by the States in return 
for Federal money. The net effect is of growing Federal strength. 
But two qualifications are needed. 

In the first place, this growth of Federal strength has not re¬ 
sulted from any clear-cut decision by the Australian people; 
when they have been given the chance to sanction the expansion 
of Federal power, they have usually said No. Yet, on the whole, 
they have acquiesced in the growth of power by judicial, admini¬ 
strative and financial means. This apparent contradiction can be 
explained by the fact that increases in Federal power have usually 
come about over some concrete problem which demanded solution 
(such as the need to raise money for defence during World War II) 
and have usually been accepted as answers to concrete problems 
rather than as the precursors of major shifts in constitutional 
balance. The average Australian is no more of a constitutional 
lawyer than any other average man; he has vague general prin¬ 
ciples which can, on occasion, be outraged, but most of the time 
he is concerned with concrete problems which he wants dealt 
with; he does not mind who deals with them, so long as they are 
dealt with effectively. This is the opportunism and empiricism to 
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which Professor Partridge has referred. It is highly significant in 
this connection that the major increases in Federal power have 
come about as a result of two world wars and a great depression— 
each of them a practical problem of great magnitude which the 
States had no hope of dealing with. In other words, the Australian 
is likely to accept a Federal action to handle a particular problem; 
but if he is given time, during a referendum campaign, for ex¬ 
ample, to be told about, and himself to think about, the possible 
consequences of some permanent constitutional change, he may 
well reject the Federal request for more power. It cannot be said 
that the increase in Federal power has been matched by any com¬ 
parable increase in Federal prestige. 

The second qualification is that the growth of Federal power has 
not meant a decline in State power, if we measure State power by 
the number of people employed by State governments, the amount 
of money spent by them, and the extent to which their activities 
impinge upon the citizen. It is probably true that State politics 
are given less space in the newspapers than thirty years ago and 
Federal politics more, and that State elections are not the exciting 
affairs they once were; but as governmental institutions the States 
are more active than ever. This is a point too often overlooked in 
Australian discussions of Federalism, which usually proceed on 
the assumption that power operates on a wage-fund basis: if you 
increase someone’s power you must necessarily have reduced 
someone else’s by the same amount. In point of fact, the changes 
in relations between Federal and State governments have taken 
place in a half-century which has witnessed a general increase of 
governmental power throughout the world—in Australia no less 
than elsewhere. Governments do more now than they used to, 
whether they operate in Federations or in unified States. Even 
though there has been an increase in Federal activities, there has 
also been more for the States to do; the boundaries of their own 
powers have widened as the general frontiers of governmental 
activity have been extended. Just as in the economic sphere in¬ 
creases in productivity have enabled both workers and share¬ 
holders to increase their standards of living without one necessarily 
prospering at the expense of the other, so in Australia the general 
expansion of government has enabled both Federal and State 
authorities to increase their activities without necessarily reducing 
one another to inanition. 
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In my view, then, it is misleading to think of Australia striding 
remorselessly towards unification because of the growth in Federal 
power. The States no longer have the full independence within 
their spheres that the Constitution envisages, but they are vigorous 
agencies of government, deeply rooted in their own regions and 
charged with the task of seeing that their regions are not left be¬ 
hind in the race for development and expansion. This condition of 
“quasi-Federalism”, as Professor K. C. Wheare calls it in his 
Federal Government , may well prove highly durable. The State 
governments in Australia are indispensable to the expression of 
regional economic interests; in this sense their activities at the 
Premiers’ Conference and the Loan Council have the same im¬ 
portance, and perform much the same function, as the service ren¬ 
dered to their regions by Senators in the United States. It is a 
commonplace in American political theory that the Senate is 
powerful and unshakable, precisely because it is the means through 
which regional interests operate to assert their demands. Although 
the American Federal government is powerful, it is forced to bow 
to this pressure of regional interests. It may yet be a commonplace 
of Australian political theory that the State Premiers perform the 
same function in not dissimilar circumstances.* 

• See Appendix for specimen figures of the grants which Premiers extract 
from the Federal government. 



Chapter Seven 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Two important aspects of the Australian governmental system 
remain to be considered: the public services and the statutory 
corporations, which, although sometimes described as semi- 
governmental, have permanence and authority enabling them to be 
regarded as a form of government. Discussion of these two aspects 
involves questions which often cause heated argument in Australia. 
It is sometimes said that Australia must be over-governed because 
so many people work for one form of government or another. In 
June, 1957 the number of government employees was as follows: 


Authority 

Federal government and semi-government 
bodies ...... 

State governments and semi-government 
bodies ...... 

Local government . . . . 


Males 

165,600 

378,200 

65,800 


Females Total 

45,600 211,200 

80,900 459,100 

6,400 72,200 


609,600 


132,900 742.50° * 


The magnitude of the figures is explained by the fact that they in¬ 
clude the employees of all types of government agencies, including 
the Post Office in the case of the Federal government, and the 
railways, schools and police in the case of the States. (Approxi¬ 
mately 140,000 of the employees listed for the State governments 
and semi-government bodies were railway workers.) The prin¬ 
cipal distinction, however, is between those employed in ministerial 
departments under the surveillance of Public Service Boards, and 
those who work for statutory bodies which control their own staffs.t 
Discussion of the public services necessarily takes a different 
course from discussion of the statutory corporations: in the first 
case attention is focused upon the influence of the service upon 

• Commonwealth Year Book, No. 43, p. 1134. This total means that the 
proportion of government employees to the total of wage and salary earners in 
civilian employment was 1 : 3-8; to the total of occupied persons (including 
self-employed and defence forces) it was 1 : 5-2. 

t The States have more employees in the second class, since their railways 
are operated by statutory bodies; the Federal government has more in the 
first class, since the Post Office comes under the Public Service Board. In 
June, 1956, New South Wales had 160,863 public employees, of whom 43,818 
came under the Public Service Board; the Federal government had 208,428, of 
whom 153,600 came under the Public Service Board. 
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the governmental system, and the conditions of employment 
within it; in the second place, upon the relationship of the cor¬ 
porations to the government of the day. 


i 

It is impossible to speak of “the public service” in Australia as 
one would speak of “the civil service” in Britain, since there are 
six State services and a Federal service. Here I shall be specially 
concerned with the Federal and New South Wales services. A 
civil sendee becomes more bureaucratic and less personal as it 
grows in numbers; and in States like Tasmania and Western 
Australia, where the service is much smaller than the Federal and 
New South Wales services, the whole organization of depart¬ 
mental government is likely to be more elastic and more personal. 
Otherwise, it is usually considered that the various services tend 
to work along similar lines. I propose to examine the public ser¬ 
vice as an organ of government in three ways: first, its influence 
upon policy; second, its characteristics as a civil service, in com¬ 
parison with the British; third, its significance as an independent 
political force in its own right, a syndicate or series of syndicates 
attempting to increase its own welfare through the processes of 
government. 

There is no doubt that the influence of higher public servants 
upon the policy of Australian governments has always been great. 
It has arisen partly from their permanency, partly from their ex¬ 
pertness. Their permanency is important because the Australian 
political tradition has been one of fairly rapid change of ministries. 
This tradition, established in the colonial period, was characteristic 
of the first twenty years of this century. Since then ministerial 
changes have been fewer in the Federal and State parliaments. 
But it is still significant that the role of the public service in 
formulating policy was fixed in the earlier period. The point is 
strengthened by the fact that so much government activity has 
been technical, in the sense that it has been concerned with practi¬ 
cal problems of construction and development—the building of 
railways, dams and irrigation systems, the creation of marketing 
schemes and transport facilities for primary products, the eradica¬ 
tion of pests and diseases, the running of a system of education, 
the building of roads, the operation of postal and telegraphic 
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services, and, more recently, the fashioning of complicated 
economic policy. The politician’s function has been to promise 
to do something, and find the money to pay for it; the tasks of 
working out how it will be done, and doing it—tasks which, in all 
these cases, call for special professional skill—have fallen to the 
public service. Furthermore, the plan for the irrigation scheme, 
the railway line, the marketing board, the new High School or the 
restrictions on imports has probably come from the public service 
in the first place, although its adoption by the politician may have 
been due to political pressure. Policy speeches made by the heads 
of retiring Ministries have usually been clearly assembled from 
lists of works and projects supplied by departmental heads in the 
public service. The politician selects those which he thinks will be 
attractive, adds to them those broader political considerations 
which matter to his party and its syndicates, and adjusts the total 
to suit his notion of financial possibilities. This is one reason why 
policy speeches from governments are so much duller than those 
from oppositions. There is, in fact, little else that a government 
can do. Of course, the more it depends upon public servants for 
its ideas and policies, the more trouble it will strike from its own 
back-benchers, who will be suspicious of public servants (es¬ 
pecially if these were identified in any way with the previous 
government), and are likely to be more extreme in their party 
opinions than the members of the government. There is no way 
out of this dilemma that will satisfy the dissident back-bencher. 

Permanence and expertness—not just the expertness of the 
administrators, but that of the technical man too—thus combine 
to shape the special influence which high public servants have on 
policy. The fact that Australia has tended to choose its top ad¬ 
ministrators from the technical and professional fields provides a 
significant difference from the situation in Britain; there has been 
no counterpart to the British practice of giving high administrative 
office to the man with a First in Greats. Senior public servants in 
Australia have traditionally been either professional men recruited 
after their training as engineers, doctors, lawyers, scientists and 
so on, or clerical officers recruited from school and trained in the 
service. They have not been the men of proved ability in the 
classics, history and other Arts subjects who formed the core of the 
British Administrative Grade. The fairly recent addition of 
economists to the high ranks of the Australian public services has 
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had some modifying influence on this difference between the two 
countries, but not much. They have taken their place with the 
other experts. To explain the difference in full would mean exam¬ 
ining the two societies in detail, and examining the different tasks 
which they have given their governments to do. To a considerable 
extent the tasks undertaken by Australian governments, especially 
in the States, have been matters of “development”. It has been 
natural to look for experts whose professional qualifications were a 
guarantee of their efficiency. Naturally such men have had an 
immense influence on policy in their chosen fields. Their influence 
has been strengthened by the fact that the Australian cabinet 
minister, even now, is primarily a loyal party worker and only 
rarely a man of brilliant performance in scholarship, business, the 
professions and other non-political occupations. He is a skilled 
politician and wields power in his party; he will probably make a 
good showing in parliament, whose ways he knows from long 
experience; but it is only rarely that he is a man of sufficient per¬ 
sonal distinction to impose himself upon his permanent advisers 
and make himself master of his Department. Usually he is only 
too glad of the weight of expert knowledge behind him. We may 
say, then, that the role of the public service in formulating policy 
is highly important. At times its advice conflicts with that of the 
minister’s party and its syndicates; usually, however, he does not 
find it difficult to reconcile these influences. 


11 

To consider the methods of recruitment and management which 
are still most common in the services, it is necessary to hark back 
to the period between the granting of responsible government in 
the 1850’s and 1860’s and Federation in 1901. Each colony de¬ 
veloped its own service, which grew in numbers but not in 
organization. Little or no attempt was made until the ’8o’s and 
’90’s to regulate conditions of entry, or to supervise efficiency. 
The series of reforms of the civil service in Britain, which began 
with the publication of the Northcote-Trevelyan report in 1854, 
came after the colonies’ internal affairs had been freed from the 
control of the Colonial Office, and so there was no impulse to carry 
over those reforms to the public services in Australia. The old 
British system of haphazard patronage continued; ministers 
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made their appointments on their personal initiative and that of 
members of parliament, and a job in the government service was 
often a return for political assistance. It was a system of confusion, 
inefficiency and extravagance, which in due course called forth 
demands for economy which led to reform. 

From 1862 onwards there were several abortive attempts to 
abolish the system; but it persisted until 1883, when Victoria 
passed a Public Service Act which was the forerunner of similar 
Acts in each other colony, and, in 1902, for the new Federal ser¬ 
vice. The New South Wales Act of 1895, for example, provided 
for an independent Board of three Commissioners, with complete 
control of the public service, responsible to parliament and not to 
any minister. It would be responsible for grading and classifying 
all officers, determining salaries, adopting the principle of open 
competition for entry to the service, making promotions on merit 
rather than on seniority, investigating offences by officers, and 
instituting a superannuation system. With slight modifications, 
the system remains in force for all the Australian public services. 
The independence of the Boards is safeguarded by approximating 
their position to that of the Judges: their salaries are a permanent 
charge on the Exchequer and not subject to annual vote, and they 
report to parliament. They are made up of senior public servants 
appointed by cabinets. There is, however, a tendency in some 
cases towards employee representation. The Victorian and West¬ 
ern Australian Boards include members elected by the services, 
and in New South Wales it was provided in 1955 that one member 
must have had experience in education; in that State the Board is 

much concerned with the working conditions and salaries of 
school-teachers. 

For Australian public servants “the Board” is the employing 
authority, the source of promotion and conditions. As an alterna¬ 
tive to patronage and confusion, the system has worked well. The 
Boards have applied themselves vigorously to their tasks of classi- 
fying officers and devising systems of organization for the various 
departments.* They retain all the functions allotted to the New 

* T^ e, ! e are . important differences in the degree of control exercised over 
organization of departments by the Board. In New South Wales the Board can 
impose a form of organization upon a department; in the Federal sphere the 

rc 9 ornmcnd “ a form of organization to the departmental head, after 
fulfilling its statutory responsibility to inspect the department. There arc also 

• n 9 . rncnc ! at y re and structure: e.g. in Queensland there is a single 

ublic service Commissioner, not a Board. But functions are much the same. 
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South Wales Board in 1895, except that they no longer possess the 
final say in the matter of salaries. Since about the end of World 
War I, these have been increasingly determined either by the 
ordinary arbitration courts or by special tribunals such as the 
Federal Public Service Arbitrator. The Boards appear before 
these tribunals in exactly the same way as a private employer. The 
public service organizations present “logs” (short for “log of 
claims”) relating to all or some of their members, and these are 
decided upon by the tribunal in the light of the comments made 
by the Board as the employer. Usually there have been prelimin¬ 
ary talks between the Board and the organizations, but there are no 
Whitley Councils in Australian public services; the bodies in¬ 
volved are the Boards, the organizations and the tribunals.* The 
government of the day lurks in the background. If the tribunal 
recommends an increase in pay, the government will have to find 
the money; but it escapes political odium by not appearing as a 
party to the hearing. 

It is worth noting some significant differences between the 
civil service in Britain and the public services in Australia, of 
which one of the most important is the apparent replacement of 
the Treasury in Britain by the Board in Australia, with the conse¬ 
quent separation of financial authority from authority over 
questions of establishment. I write “apparent”, because the 
existence of the Board does not mean that the Treasury has dis¬ 
appeared from the scene. It may still exercise great influence over 
salaries and establishment. According to one Federal depart¬ 
mental head, “organization, management and staffing matters” 
seem to involve him with the Treasury hardly less than with the 
Public Service Board.j* Nevertheless, there are two bodies where 
in Britain there is one. The most significant differences, however, 
have already been hinted at; they arise from the Australian tradi¬ 
tion about what sort of people public administrators should be. 
Whereas in Britain entry is based upon examination and may be 
made into any grade of the service, with the top administrative 
grade reserved for graduates from the universities, in Australia 

• In the Federal service, a Joint Council was established in 1945 to enable 
the Board, the departments and the staff organizations to exchange ideas. It 
meets once a year to discuss such matters as furlough, sick leave, recreation 
leave, allowances of various kinds, superannuation and the promotions appeal 
system. 

f J. G. Crawford, “The Role of the Permanent Head”, Public Administration 
(Sydney), Sept., 1954. 
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the accepted principle is still that entry occurs at the two lowest 

levels, semi-manual and clerical, and is based upon an examination 

corresponding to the stage at which the candidate left school. The 

principle has been that entry is from the bottom, and that an 

administrator is expected to work his way up. The exceptions 

have been the engineers, doctors and other specialists taken into 

the service for technical tasks; at the Federal level, the opportunity 

to recruit suitable administrators from outside has always been 

availed of, so much so that relatively few Federal departmental 

heads have made their whole careers in the Federal service. In 

general, however, it may be said that Australia turned her back on 

the Northcote-Trevelyan scheme in one essential particular, and 

constructed a system which denied the need for top administrators 

to be educated to the level of Honours standard in an Arts course 
at a university. 

It is necessary to realize that the special prestige of the univer¬ 
sities, which was acquired in Britain through the tradition of 
sending to Oxford and Cambridge the sons of the comfortable 
classes, was never transplanted to Australia. Insofar as Australian 
universities tried to reproduce the conditions of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, they were attacked as harbours of privilege. In fact they 
concentrated more upon professional studies such as law and medi¬ 
cine, and later upon the sciences, engineering, dentistry and the 
like, than upon general education in the humanities. A boy was not 
sent to the university to complete his education, except by an oc¬ 
casional eccentric parent; he was sent there to get a good job in 
one of the learned professions when he graduated. In Britain it 
was natural to accept the Northcote-Trevelyan assumption that the 
product of the Honours schools at the universities was a superior 
kind of man of wide culture, eminently suited for the higher tasks 
of government; in any case, a gentleman. In Australia, with a con¬ 


centration upon technical skills and a “democratic” feeling that it 

was more praiseworthy to work one’s way up from the bottom 

than to be placed by special privilege at the top, the assumptions 
were quite different. 


The traditional system of recruiting public servants had its 
critics before World War II, but it remained largely unchanged. 
I here might have been a change earlier, in the Federal sphere at 
least, if the previous war had not presented Australian Governments 
with the problem of large numbers of untrained ex-service men 
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who wanted jobs. This situation was met in the inter-war years by 
allowing numbers of ex-service men into the lower posts of the 
public services, and restricting the entry of boys from school. Ic 
the Federal sendee this policy meant that between 1918 and 1932, 
out of 1,779 appointments to the permanent third division (the 
clerical division, from which promotions were made to appoint¬ 
ments of higher administrative responsibility) only 49 were boys 
from school. 1,031 were returned soldiers admitted at a lower edu¬ 
cational standard than the boys, and 699 were promotions from 
the lowest (semi-manual) division, entry to which had been at an 
even lower educational standard. The effect, according to the 
official historian of Australia’s civil effort during World War II, 
“was that in 1939, when the Commonwealth looked for an ex¬ 
perienced and energetic body of some thousands of officers who 
would be between 30 and 40 years of age and have between 10 and 
20 years of departmental service, it looked in vain. It could not 
have found more than fifty men in that category.”* The Federal 
government had broken with tradition in 1933 by providing for the 
regular recruitment of some university graduates into its service. 
Under pressure from the public service associations, these were 
to be confined to 10% of the entry in any one year. But by 1939 
only 49 of them were in the service, of whom only 29 were engaged 
on general administrative work. 

The effects of traditional policy in the Australian public service 
were to exalt the technical expert at the expense of the general 
administrator; to encourage the idea that anyone could be an 
administrator, if he worked his way up from the bottom success¬ 
fully, and that this was the best way of learning; to create strong 
opposition from some heads of Departments, who had gone 
through this process, to any change in methods of recruitment for 
posts of higher administrative responsibility; and to ensure that 
the public service corresponded closely, in its attitudes and 
standards, to the society around it. Anyone who criticizes the 
Australian public service for not modelling its recruitment policy 
on the British should remember that no section of Australian 
commerce or industry accepted the Northcote-Trevelyan assump¬ 
tions about the Arts graduate. No matter how brilliant, he was not 
welcomed by journalism, business, banking, industry, or any voca- 

• Paul Hasluck, The Government and the People, 1939-1941 (Canberra, 1952), 
p. 484. 
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tion except teaching. Australian businesses and industries pre¬ 
ferred to train their own staffs or recruit them from the more 
specialized faculties of the university. This was the Australian 
tradition; it would have been remarkable for the public service, 
alone among Australian pursuits, to have departed from it. 


in 


A major change occurred in the character of Australian public 
services—bm especially of the Federal—as a result of World War 
II. The Federal service was the most affected, because it had 
the most to do; and in the postwar years it has continued to display 
a different face from its pre-war one. A variety of changes con¬ 
verged to alter the service. New departments were created so 
that now there are more than twice as many as in 1939; this meant 
more departmental heads, and more difficult problems in finding 
them. Increased specialization in the service, following upon its 
assumption of new tasks, meant more high administrators im¬ 
mediately below the rank of departmental head; there are now 
hve times as many Assistant Secretaries as in 1939. The expansion 
ot federal functions in the economic field brought with it the 
creation of research and planning sections in a number of depart¬ 
ments, with an influx of economists and other people with uni¬ 
versity degrees; the Treasury and Prime Minister’s Department 
grew far beyond their pre-war importance and relied heavily upon 
men who had been recruited as wartime temporary officers from 
outside, and who brought with them standards and practices 
different from the traditions of the service. The growth of other 
departments meant an end to the predominance of the Post 
Utftce; from employing three quarters of the Federal service its 
share dropped to less than half. The use of university graduates 
ecame obligatory when a diplomatic service had to be created in a 
hurry. The tendency for clerical officers to acquire extra qualifica¬ 
tion by part-time study was encouraged: degrees in Economics and 
diplomas in Accountancy became more common. The system of 
cadetships for posts requiring specific skills was extended. The 
u ic Service Board, following a reorganization in 1947, showed 


HiehZ 1 VI 1 T Ch indcbtcd to Howard A. Scarrow's study, The 

nigher Public Service of the Commonwealth of Australia (Durham, N.C., 1957) 
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itself more interested than before in research, training, organiza¬ 
tion and management. In general, the service was smartened up 
and turned into a more efficient instrument of government. At its 
higher levels it now has a more general air of sophistication—and 
more of a hard glitter—than it had before. It is still a service which 
emphasizes technical rather than general qualifications; but it is 
certainly better equipped for its tasks than it used to be. Its ex¬ 
ample has not been followed in all the State services, although 
most of them have attempted to apply some of the more obvious 
efficiency devices, and the concentration upon planning and re¬ 
search staffs, which now characterize the Federal service. But 
they have not experienced the same massive enlargement of 
functions as the Federal service (although they are bigger than they 
were) and so have not had so much room for manoeuvre. 

Below the top level, the Federal service still finds that the great 
majority of the clerks whom it recruits come either from ex- 
servicemen or from its own manual and manipulative grades (the 
Fourth Division). Graduate recruitment of the kind begun in 
1933 remains very small; although recruitment at the end of 
secondary schooling is important, it still does not supply a large 
number of clerical officers. Of the 25,300 permanent Third 
Division officers in June, 1956 (comprising both clerical and pro¬ 
fessional types) exactly 50% had reached a level of education 
lower than that of the Leaving Certificate, the level at which re¬ 
cruitment is supposed to take place.* 

IV 

Organizations of public servants are strong and active. We may 
gather some idea of the kind of pressure they exert by considering 
their influence upon promotion systems in the various services, 
and their general approach to political agitation. 

All the services are classified into grades, some with examina¬ 
tions which must be passed before an officer rises in grade; but 
the problem of promotion has been the subject of considerable 
pressure from the various public service organizations. The for¬ 
mula most often used is that promotion shall be by merit, but that, 
where officers are held to be equal in merit, the officer with the 

• Public Service Board, Thirty-third Report to Parliament , 1956—57. It is 
also worth noting that 27% of the officers in the division had a degree, diploma, 
or associateship, etc., of a professional institute. 
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greater seniority (i.e. the one who has been longest in the service) 
will get the job. Elaborate provisions have been made for Appeals 
Boards to scrutinize promotions.* These Appeals Boards often 
find merit hard to assess, and tend to fall back on seniority as their 
yard-stick. The public service organizations consist for the greater 
part of men and women doing routine jobs in which the question 
of merit either does not arise or is difficult to solve. They press for 
seniority as a standard, although they recognize that preference 
must go to merit in cases where merit has been clearly established. 
I hose cases are relatively few. The tendency is thus for seniority 

, i • • I 1 /* in promotions. In response, public sendee 
authorities look for more clear-cut indications of merit. The whole 

problem of promotion is complicated by the distance over which 
the members of the public services are spread. The Federal ser¬ 
vice is spread over all six States, and an appeal about promotion 
may come from any one of them; it may relate to a job in any 
other. In each State service the problem is much the same, since 
the State Departments administer their affairs directly in each 
part of the State. The appeal process, therefore, may be prolonged 
in any of the services. 


The point has been made that pressure from public service 
organizations has led to wages and salaries being fixed by arbitra¬ 
tion courts or by special tribunals, and to the creation of special 
Appeals Boards to safeguard the promotion and seniority rights of 
their members. The method of public service political agitation 
is not to affiliate with one of the political parties (although there are 
requently attempts to get the associations to affiliate with their 
local Trades and Labour Councils, and so gain the support of the 
organized trade union movement), but to bring pressure to bear 
upon any government which seems to be adopting a policy of dis¬ 
crimination against public servants (as in various economy drives) 
or which refuses to provide the money for increases in public 
service pay or improvements in the superannuation system. 
Although a government is not directly a party to a case for increases 
in pay before an arbitration tribunal, any increases must obviously 
depend, in the last resort, upon the governments readiness to 


consistVsuallv of 1 ro *" ot,on . 8 AppcaI Committees in the Federal service 

or Public Service R«i^H ePC ?| dent cha,rrnan - a representative of the department 
clJsofpo^^l’ a "t a "P-cntative of the organization covering the 

Classification* r ccrn . c< *’ X he organizations a | so nominate a member of the 

^ussincations Committee m each Federal department. 
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provide funds; and arbitrators are aware of this. It is the function 
of the public service organizations to convince the government 
either that the increase is justified, or that the government will 
suffer electorally if it is not granted. The position of the organiza¬ 
tions is improved by the fact that public servants are essentially 
members of the middle class in Australia (i.e. the middle-income 
earners) and are regarded as potential swinging voters. Not 
committed to either side politically, they can, if incensed, bring 
about the destruction of a government. In this particular case one 
can enlarge the term “public service” to include public employees 
in a variety of other fields: a railways clerk or a water board clerk 
is much the same sort of person as a public service clerk of the 
same salary grade. Since government policy on one of these 
groups will inevitably arouse questions of equity and comparative 
favour in the case of the others, public employees in the salaried 
groups are likely to make common cause with one another and 
exert joint pressure upon their government. At certain times in 
Australian political history this sort of pressure has become ex¬ 
tremely strong; for three years in Victoria in the early part of the 
century the government actually withdrew public employees from 
the ordinary electorate and made them vote in constituencies 
composed only of public employees in order to remove their 
pressure from the ordinary M.P. This was strongly opposed by 
organizations of public employees and is unlikely to be done again. 
But it indicates the role which public employees can play in 
politics in a country where organized pressure by interest-groups 
is the accepted way of getting things done. 


v 

Statutory bodies operate most of the special government ser¬ 
vices, such as railways, airlines, banks, broadcasting networks and 
electricity undertakings, which Australians have set up as means 
of development and in response to sectional pressure. They vary 
greatly in constitution, but share the following characteristics: 
they are ad hoc bodies, brought into being by an Act of parliament 
to administer a particular service or industry; they are controlled 
by Boards or Commissions, appointed by governments for fixed 
periods; they have control of their own staffs, who are not subject 
to Public Service Boards (although there may be consultation, 
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and even some degree of regulation by the Public Service Board 
to secure broad uniformity in salaries and conditions between 
corporations and the public service); they have their own means 
of finance, either through special taxes or the sale of their products 
and their accounts are kept separate from those of the ordinary 
departments; they are sometimes subject to ultimate government 
direction, but have much more initiative in policy than a 
government department. One might almost say that when an 
Australian government is presented with the need for a govern¬ 
ment service and sees that difficulties will flow from making it the 
subject of day-to-day decision by a department headed by a 
Munster, the government’s inclination is to set up a Board or 
ommission. In doing so it states that the service is not suitable 
for direct political” control, or that business methods and not 
public service methods are needed, or that its finances must be 
ept separate from ordinary government finances. Often these 
s atements are simply rationalizations of the fact that the service 
w.I prove too hot to hold if left in the government’s hands. The 

r)i*i * /% - a government which is 

irectly responsible for the management of trading services is 

ubject to constant pressure; independent Commissioners + are 

f e r abI f. t0 resist P^ssure on small matters. But governments 
have usually retained the right to decide policy on major questions. 

in deciding what are major questions that the greatest diffi- 
cumes have arisen: how far should government control over 
statutory bodies go, how should it be exercised, on what grounds 
should a government interfere with the activities of a statutory 
body? On the whole, it is not difficult to find men of ability to 
man the Boards, and staffs to help them. If the field is a technical 
one, as most of them are-electricity, water supply, banking, 


SPS- ThC P °, St °S* is one = thc Government 
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broadcasting, railways, etc.—a high standard of proficiency can be 
relied on. The problem of government interference arises when 
the Board’s general policy runs counter to government policy, or 
when the government is subjected to heavy pressure to change the 
policy which the Board has made. Examples of these two situa¬ 
tions will illustrate the problem. 

The Commonwealth Bank was a continual source of difficulty 
to the Scullin Labour government during the depression. Its 
statute allowed for no over-riding control by the government of 
the day. The government’s credit policy was markedly different 
from that which the Bank Board insisted on. Since a majority 
in the Commonwealth Senate supported the Board against the 
government, it was not possible to pass legislation to bring the 
Board under government control. In the event the Board won, 
and the government lost. When the Labour Party came to 
power again, it abolished the Board and left the Bank in control 
of a single Governor, who was subject to the government of the 
day in matters of monetary and credit policy. The succeeding 
non-Labour government resuscitated the Board, but did not 
give it the same absolute power as it had had in its heyday.* The 
whole subject was bitterly debated: should such a vital matter as 
credit policy be in the hands of the elected government, or was 
the government not fit to have this policy entrusted to it? To 
what extent was the Board likely to represent a particular partisan 
view of credit policy? No other field of government activity has 
produced the same spectacular difference of opinion between 
government and Board as banking, but conflicts over the admini¬ 
stration of railways and the policy to be pursued by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission have been similar at times. 

It is more frequently the case, however, that conflict occurs, 
not because of a fundamental difference of opinion between 
government and Boards, but because pressure is put upon a 
government by the staff of the Board or the consumers of its 
products or services, to change the Board’s policy in their favour. 
The railways have been the principal examples. The staff question 
is particularly important: in New South Wales, the biggest in¬ 
dustrial State, the railways are the biggest single employer of 

• I have not taken further the complex story of the Menzies-Fadden govern¬ 
ment’s treatment of the Commonwealth Bank, because, although it is of great 
interest and importance in other contexts, the main point about ultimate 
government direction has not been affected. 
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kbour, public or private. Railways unions are highly organized 
and have always had considerable influence in the Labour Party’ 
They have attempted to achieve their objective through political 
action as well as industrial action; and if a Commissioner of Rail¬ 
ways has refused to do what they want, the natural inclination of 
the railway unions has been to turn to the political Labour 
movement for help. If the Labour Party is in opposition, it can 
only make representations to the government, in parliament 
nd privately But if Labour constitutes the government, it is 
placed in a difficult position. If it sticks to the Commissioner, the 
railways budget may be balanced, but it runs the risk of losing the 
goodwill of railway workers. Many Labour members in State 
parliaments especially country members, depend heavily upon 
railwaymen s votes. If, on the other hand, the government at- 
empts to coerce the Commissioner, it runs the risk of public dis¬ 
approval, since the matter will certainly be raised in the press- 
giving in to wage demands may mean heavy ncreases in railway 
costs; and the union, encouraged by one success, may soon seek 
more. I he difficulty is mitigated by the fact that wages are settled 
y Federal arbitration authorities, a development which, although 
i was resisted at first by the States as an infringement of their 
sovereignity, has meant that the area of conflict between Com¬ 
missioners and unions has been reduced. On the whole Labour 
governments prefer to run the risks involved in direct ministerial 
intervention in the affairs of railways and other transport services, 
since they fear the consequences of a discontented union move¬ 
ment more than the public opposition which arises when trans¬ 
port charges are increased or the State runs a deficit on its total 
accounts (in which “business undertakings” are usually the decid¬ 
ing factor between surplus and deficit). 

Labour governments are strengthened in this attitude by the 
lact that it is not only the employees who regard State business 
ndertakings as means to higher incomes, irrespective of whether 
those undertakings are making a profit. For a century the Austr¬ 
ian railways, have been deliberately run as “instruments of 
cve opment . Governments have constructed lines and set 
reight charges, not primarily with the aim of making a profit but 
to open up the country. They have had such aims as providing 
cneap freight, assisting farmers to get starving stock out of drought- 
ncken areas and fodder into them, and encouraging the growth 
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of secondary industry by the construction of special lines and by 
special freight rates. The finances of Australian railways are 
regularly supplemented by money from general revenue, and it is 
accepted by most sections of the community that the railways can 
not be expected to pay. Obviously, however, they cannot provide 
cheap sendees for everyone; so an uneasy balance is struck be¬ 
tween the needs of comparative solvency on the one hand and 
political pressures on the other. It is in the operation of institutions 
like the railways that Australian syndicates—manufacturing, rural 
and workers’—are seen in their most active role. A government 
composed of astute political managers (as most Australian govern¬ 
ments are) will somehow keep the balance between these various 
syndicates, and between their demands and the warnings of the 
Railway Commissioner. A Labour government will tend to tilt the 
balance towards the organized workers; another sort of govern¬ 
ment will tend to tilt it the other w'ay. But neither will tilt it very 
far. This state of affairs makes nonsense of any attempt to run the 
railways as a fully independent statutory corporation; indeed, one 
of the earliest of these attempts, in New South Wales in 1888, 
specifically excluded decisions as to fares, freights and new lines, 
from the functions of the Railway Commissioners. It was recog¬ 
nized that the Australian political climate would demand that 
governments make these decisions themselves, even though they 
left day-to-day management to the Commissioners. 

The railways are necessarily the most extreme example of 
government interference with the statutory bodies. Another is 
irrigation; and here we have the good fortune to be able to con¬ 
sult a book written by a man who supervised the administration 
of water supply authorities in one of the Australian States, and 
who subjected his experience to close and leisurely analysis. The 
book is State Socialism in Victoria by F. W. Eggleston. Eggle¬ 
ston’s experience as a Minister controlling water supply authori¬ 
ties in Victoria during the 1920’s w r as that farmers refused to see 
the irrigation programme as one in which rates and charges had 
to be determined by construction costs, administrative costs and 
replacement costs. They wanted low rates all the time, and even 
lower rates when they w r ere not receiving good prices for their 
produce. They used political action to enforce their demands, 
sending to the State parliament men who were pledged to demand 
rates which were not economic but social in their motivation. Sir 
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Keith Hancock, commenting on this in his Australia , published 
in 1930, said Australians would have to choose between using their 
statutory corporations as social services, and running them as 
businesses. But this is what Australians have, on the whole, re¬ 
fused to do. As consumers, they have demanded low rates and 
charges from the business undertakings; at the same time, in their 
role as taxpayers, they have been indignant when the undertakings 
have had to be subsidized from general revenue. They have 
habitually confused technical efficiency with acquiescence in social 
demands. This has been the main reason for the unhappy financial 
state of certain Australian statutory corporations. Happily, not all 
of them have been financial failures. Ti he State Electricity Com¬ 
mission of Victoria is an example of a body which has managed to 
surmount most of the obstacles, thanks to astute management and 
the unceasing use of modern methods; and it is the biggest single 

economic undertaking in Australia. 

The difficulties of deciding when there should be government 
intervention in the affairs of the statutory bodies, and how far 
that intervention should be carried, have inevitably brought a 
highly “political” tinge to the whole question of statutory cor¬ 
porations. The dream of Boards composed of devoted philo¬ 
sopher-kings who would know the common good by instinct, and 
promote it by the use of sound business methods, has only rarely 
been realized. Since Labour governments and the trade unions 
have often been in opposition to the Boards, the Labour Party 
has tended to be sceptical of the Board system and to favour 
ministerial control of the Boards—certainly not complete inde¬ 
pendence for them. At times the other parties have taken the 
opposite view, holding that independent statutory bodies were 
safeguards against the “wrecking” activities of Labour govern¬ 
ments; on the whole, however, when in office, these parties have 
tended to chafe under the restrictions imposed by the indepen¬ 
dence of statutory bodies, and have been cautious about giving 
them as much independence as their criticisms of Labour s atti¬ 
tude towards the statutory bodies might suggest. However, in 
spite of the heated arguments about the degree of independence 
which these bodies should have, they do in fact exercise consider¬ 
able independence. A statutory corporation persists , even though 
the members of its controlling body may change with the years. 
The staff acquires expertness and esprit de corps which separate it 
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from the regular public service and ensure a continuity of policy, 
or at least of aim, which occasional interference by a government 
is not likely to dispel. Since the statutory bodies are so largely 
concerned with specialized and technical activities, they are to 
some extent protected against government interference. Even 
though a government may intervene to change or damage the 
financial policy of the corporation, it rarely interferes with the 
performance of the special function for which the corporation was 
devised. The controlling officers are left free to pursue technical 
efficiency, although the financial reflection of that technical 
efficiency may be distorted by special charges or concessions im¬ 
posed from above. At the same time they become adept in with¬ 
standing or diverting political pressure. 

It is also worthy of note that not only the railways, but also 
many of the major service corporations in the fields of power, 
water supply, drainage, telecommunications and housing, are con¬ 
cerned with developmental projects which can have a consider¬ 
able influence on the financial situation and the level of employ¬ 
ment in the community. Although their capital expenditure is 
frequently not directly within the terms of the Financial Agree¬ 
ment, the Federal and State governments have a gentlemen’s 
agreement by which the capital budgets of most of them are con¬ 
trolled by the Loan Council. Hence even governments which in 
principle like to see these bodies possess substantial autonomy are 
compelled to exercise considerable control over at least this aspect 
of their financial affairs, and governments suspicious of the auto¬ 
nomy principle are given a valid justification for interferences 
which in practice tend to go much further than the necessities of 
Keynesian fiscal management require. 

Australian experience with statutory bodies, which is long and 
harsh, may have some relevance for British students interested 
in the future of nationalized industries in the United Kingdom. 
The British theory, as expounded for example by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, is that the Boards of nationalized industries must be 
independent in the full sense of the word, responsible only to 
Parliament for their annual reports and their finances. Australian 
experience is that if people find their welfare, or what they regard 
as their welfare, affected directly for good or ill by the Boards, 
they will not accept the legal fiction of Board independence but 
will go direct to M.P.’s and ministers, muttering to themselves, 
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in effect, “it’s all the government, isn’t it?” If these people exert 
strong pressure (and especially if it is syndical pressure) they can¬ 
not be withstood by pleading Board independence and by saying 
that the Boards are concerned with technical, not political, tasks. 
Politics will out; in a democratic society everything that affects a 
man’s welfare or his sense of well-being is political. 


VI 


It is possible to draw certain broad conclusions about public 
administration in Australia, whether it is carried on by ministerial 
departments or statutory corporations. Most of these have been 
foreshadowed in previous sections of this chapter. 

In the first place, there is a strong emphasis on technical skill. 
This is true of both forms of governmental organization. It shows 
itself in reliance upon paper qualifications in technical fields for 
successful administrators; in reluctance to recognize that general 
ability may be displayed by general education and may be applic¬ 
able to a variety of administrative tasks; and in the strong sense of 
esprit de corps which unites both the employees of a specialized 
statutory corporation, and the members of a particular professional 
group in a Federal- or State-wide public service, in which accoun¬ 
tants, statisticians, economists, psychologists and personnel 
officers display something of the same professional solidarity as 
engineers and architects. The effects of this emphasis on technical 
skill are seen in a general insistence on efficiency, measured in 
terms which can be given some “scientific” connotation; and in a 
certain scorn for politicians, who are thought to be unexpert and 
always looking for votes. 

Second, there is a ready responsiveness to political demands— 
in spite of public servants’ poor opinion of politicians. No matter 
what theorists may write about the independence of the statutory 
corporation, most senior officers of these bodies know that such 
independence as they possess is bought with a readiness to give in 
to political pressure when that becomes overwhelming. Since 
World War II there has been what Professor Webb aptly calls “a 
tightening of the joints of the whole national economy”;* so that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, for any government which-Wishes 


• Leicester Webb, "Freedom and the Public Corporation", Public 
tration (Sydney), June, 1954, p. 103. 
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to control the economy to ignore the economic decisions of public 
corporations and other ostensibly independent bodies. There is 
no place now for the Commonwealth Bank Board of the de¬ 
pression. This does not mean, however, that the problem of 
government relations with the corporations has been settled. As 
we have seen, there is a variety of forms, none of which satisfies 
everyone. The uncertainty of the position is illustrated by the 
case of the Australian Aluminium Production Commission, a joint 
enterprise of the Federal and Tasmanian governments. An in¬ 
vestigation by the Joint Committee of Public Accounts showed 
that, although both governments had nominees on the Commis¬ 
sion, major irregularities developed without either government 
being made aware of them; and that, although the Federal govern¬ 
ment had appointed a high Treasury official as its representative, 
no-one knew what his responsibility was or whom he should report 
to.* 

Third, both public services and corporations show themselves to 
be characteristic outgrowths of Australian social and political life. 
As I have suggested, it is foolish to expect them to mirror English 
examples. It is also foolish to say, as political propaganda often 
does, that “bureaucrats” represent a class apart, unaware of the 
real needs of the country. In a great many ways, government in 
Australia is like any other Australian enterprise. The elements of 
efficiency, practicality, impatience with abstract theory, and deter¬ 
mination to get things done are to be found in every sphere of life; 
business and industry have gone through administrative trans¬ 
formations since World War II, similar to that of the Federal 
public sendee. 

• Joint Committee of Public Accounts, Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
Reports, 1955. In this connection the Appendices are particularly enlightening. 



Chapter Eight 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


There is no single system of local government in Australia. Each 
State has its own; so it is difficult to generalize about local govern¬ 
ment without having to make continual reference to exceptions. 
For the purposes of this chapter, therefore, I have followed the 
plan of viewing the State systems collectively under such obvious 
headings as structure, franchise, councils, functions, staffs and 
finance, and of then concentrating upon my own State of New 
South Wales. At the end of the chapter I discuss some of the 
differences between local government in England and Australia. 


i 

There is considerable similarity in structure between the 
systems in the various States. The main distinction is between 
urban and rural authorities, though this is not made in Tasmania. 
There are provisions in each State for the urban units to be called 
cities if their population and revenue are beyond certain limits, but 
this is largely a matter of prestige. There are no substantial differ¬ 
ences in character between the urban and rural units in any State, 
except that the rural units are largely concerned with the problem 
of road construction, and have few resources left over for the per¬ 
formance of other tasks; the fact that they are called “road dis¬ 
tricts” in Western Australia is testimony to the function they per¬ 
form in sparsely populated rural areas. The urban units, being 
concerned with country towns or suburbs of the capital cities, 
have more diverse functions to perform, more resources to draw 
on, and more arguments about how the money should be spent. 

The local government franchise varies considerably from State 
to State. In some instances property is the guiding factor, in 
others the franchise has been approximated to the parliamentary 
franchise; the differences are to some extent attributable to the 
success or failure of the Labour parties in the various States in 
having their primary policy of “one man one vote” applied to local 
elections. Queensland has the simplest system, using the ordinary 
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parliamentary franchise. In New South Wales the same applies, 
with the additional provision that owners and lessees of land have 
the right to vote wherever their land is situated, though not more 
than once in any single municipal area. In South Australia the 
owners and occupiers of rateable property have one vote in each 
ward * or undivided area where the property is situated. In the 
other States plural voting survives, with up to 4 votes in Western 
Australia and Tasmania, and up to 3 in Victoria, for owners and 
occupiers of property, depending upon its value. 

The Councils are usually small bodies, with a minimum of five 
and a maximum of 15 to 24 members. The members are all called 
councillors, except that the term aldermen is used in New South 
Wales and Queensland for the members of urban units, and in 
South Australia for extra councillors elected by the area as a 
whole, as distinct from the councillors, who are elected by wards. 
In Western Australia the members of road boards are called simply 
and unromantically members. In this chapter I shall call them all 
“councillors”. There are interesting variations between the States 
in the names and methods of election of the chairmen of the various 
councils. In the urban areas, the chairman is called Mayor in all 
the mainland States, and is appointed from amongst its numbers 
by the council in New South Wales and Victoria. But in South 
Australia, Queensland and Western Australia he is elected by the 
electors at large. It is possible in these States for relations to de¬ 
velop between the Mayor and Council along somewhat similar 
lines to those between the President of the United States and Con¬ 
gress: he is elected by the area as a whole, while they are elected 
by separate areas (i.e. wards); he takes the large view, they the 
small; he is universal, they are parochial. In the hands of an am¬ 
bitious or demagogic Mayor, this situation has rich possibilities. 
It is only in Queensland, however, that the chairman of a rural 
unit is elected by the people. In Tasmania, the chairman of a 
municipal council is called die Warden, and is elected by the coun¬ 
cil. Councillors are paid travelling expenses, and chairmen of 
councils receive entertainment allowance; but outside the city of 
Brisbane no councillors are paid regular salaries. In Queensland 

• Both urban and rural units may, and sometimes must, be divided into 
wards and ridings respectively for electoral purposes. Provisions vary from 
State to State. The general rule is that wherever a unit is large, or is divisible 
into sections with divergent interests, the ward or riding system is likely to 
apply. Sometimes the decision is in the hands of the Council itself. 
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councillors in other parts of the State may be paid fees for their 
attendance on council business. 

The basic functions of local authorities are much the same in 
all parts of Australia. The councils are the local road, health, 
building, planning, sanitary and garbage authorities. In the case 
of Public Health they usually work under the direct guidance of 
a State Board of Health; in the other cases they operate under 
general provisions laid down in Acts of the State parliaments. 
They are obliged to perform these basic functions, although the 
level of service which they render is necessarily dependent upon 
their local resources in population and money. As well, they have 
certain powers which they may or may not decide to exercise, 
such as powers to provide sports and pleasure grounds, markets, 
abattoirs, gas and electricity, baths, libraries and other local 
amenities. It is unusual for councils to be used as the admini¬ 
strative agents of the State government to the extent that councils 
are used in England. In some cases they are encouraged to take 
up certain activities (e.g. baby health centres and libraries in 
New South Wales) on the promise of conditional grants from the 
State governments; but on the whole they are confined to the 
carrying out of their own policies, conceived within the frame¬ 
work of the State Local Government Act. Government grants 
play a much smaller part in local authorities’ finances than they do 
in England. It should perhaps be mentioned that local authorities 
have no formal connection with the Federal Government. They 
are the creations of State Acts, and to them “the government” is 
the State. 

The basic staff of a council consists of the Town Clerk, En¬ 
gineer and Health Inspector. The Town Clerk is the general ad¬ 
ministrative officer of the council, acting as its secretary at its 
meetings and responsible for the carrying out of its decisions. 
Unlike his counterpart in England, he is not a solicitor but an 
administrator, although his knowledge of Local Government 
Law has necessarily to be wide. The Engineer is responsible for 
the Council’s constructional activities, especially for road-making. 
The Health Inspector is not usually a medical practitioner, but an 
official trained in sanitation. To these three officers may be added 
others, depending upon the extent of the council’s activities. In 
New South Wales the three basic officers must hold certificates of 
qualification issued by Local Government Examining Committees 
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set up by the State government. In the other States provision for 
qualifications is not so strict. 

The finance of local government is a thorny topic, especially 
since the States do not all have the same system of rating. In 
New South Wales rating is on the Unimproved Capital Value 
(U.C.V.)—i.e. the amount which the land would fetch if it were 
to be sold without the buildings, etc. (the “improvements”) on it. 
In certain instances rates may be levied on the Improved Capital 
Value, but the State does not use the English system of Annual 
Value for local rates. U.C.V. is the basis in Queensland and 
Western Australia, although in that State the government may 
prescribe Annual Value. Annual Value is the basis in Victoria 
(where councils may adopt U.C.V.), South Australia (where the 
government may prescribe U.C.V.) and Tasmania. U.C.V. is re¬ 
garded by its proponents as a suitable system of rating for areas 
with a large quantity of undeveloped land, because it is held to 
force proprietors either to put their land to full use or sell it to 
those who will do so. Rates are paid by the owner of the land, not 
the tenant. 

The following table of New South Wales councils’ revenue and 
expenditure gives an idea of how money is raised and spent. It 
does not include the accounts of “business undertakings’’ (water 
and sewerage, electricity and gas services, abattoirs and iceworks) 
which are expected to pay their way and neither draw upon nor 
contribute to councils’ general funds. 240 councils’ accounts are 
amalgamated in the table.* No loan receipts or expenditure are 
included. 

The table shows the heavy dependence of local authorities upon 
rates as a source of income; the fact that government grants ac¬ 
count for only about one-sixth of total revenue; the concentration 
upon roads and streets, sanitary and garbage services, and council 
properties such as parks and playgrounds; the fact that in New 
South Wales, as in the other States, local authorities must con¬ 
tribute to the support of Fire Brigades set up on a State basis and 
financed by contributions from State and local governments and 
insurance companies; and the fact that councils in New South 
Wales, as in Victoria, contribute heavily towards a State organiza¬ 
tion for the construction of main roads. The pattern is broadly 
the same elsewhere. Local government in Australia is largely a 

• Commonwealth Year Book , No. 43, 1957, p. 660. 
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means of providing localities with the basic requirements of a 
habitable area, such as roads, water, lighting, sanitation and gar¬ 
bage services. It shares the provision of some of these with State 
authorities. It does not provide public housing, education, 


N.S.W. Local Authorities: Ordinary Services , 1953-54 


Revenue (£A) 


Expenditure (£A) 

Taxation: 


General Administration . 

2 , 305.395 

Rates (net) . 

20,186,689 



Penalties 

107,973 

Debt Services (minus 


Licences 

441,266 

business undertak¬ 




ings) : 


Total . 

20,735,928 

Interest 

975.656 



Redemption 

2,166,595 

Public Works and Ser¬ 


Exchange . 

19.657 

vices: 




Sanitary and Garbage . 

2 , 437.794 

Total 

3,161,908 

Council Properties 

1,808,446 



Street Construction 

1,227,731 

Public Works and Ser¬ 


Other 

1.270,754 

vices: 




Roads, Streets, Bridges 

15.190,050 

Total . 

6 , 744.725 

Health administration . 

605,118 



Sanitary and Garbage . 

3,040,875 

Government Grants: 


Street Lighting . 

825,325 

Roads 

4 , 749.997 

Council Properties 

3 , 943.798 

Other 

872,93* 

Other 

1,081,076 

Total . 

5,622,928 

Total 

24,686,242 



Grants: 




Fire Brigades 

230.175 



Hospitals and Ambu¬ 




lances, etc. 

88.563 



Main Roads 

510.477 



Total . 

829.215 



Other Expenditure: 

897.876 

Total Revenue 

33**03,581 

Total Expenditure 

31,880,636 


police, hospitals or welfare services. These are still provided direct 
by the States; and even in the most densely populated areas there 
is little evidence of any public desire to have them handed over to 
local government. 


11 

The history of local government in New South Wales shows 
that this is no new situation. From the beginning the pressure for 
increased local government has come, not from the localities, but 
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from the State government. Often the localities have resisted it 
The Act of 1842, which instituted representative government in 
New South Wales, also provided for the setting up of district 
councils which would operate and finance certain local services, 
such as roads and schools, and would pay half the cost of gaols 
and police.* This aspect of the Act was intensely unpopular, 
mainly on account of the financial burden thrown on the locali¬ 
ties; a few councils were appointed, but the provisions soon 
became a dead letter. In 1847 the proposal was resurrected in a 
more grandiose form: not only were there to be district councils, 
but Earl Grey, Secretary of State for the Colonies, proposed that 
they should be the means of electing the House of Assembly. 
This attempt to combine the unpopular district councils with a 
system of indirect election was opposed on all sides, and dropped. 
New South Wales began responsible government in the 1850’s 
with no local government at all: even the City of Sydney had col¬ 
lapsed as an organ of elected local government, its council being 
replaced by a Commission. In 1858 a Municipalities Act provided 
for local government only in areas where 50 householders peti¬ 
tioned for it. They were to provide for roads and streets and also 
for cemeteries, hospitals and asylums for destitute children. The 
system of “permissive incorporation” proved highly unsatis¬ 
factory. It led to the formation of municipal councils in some 
country towns and the suburbs of Sydney, but it left almost un¬ 
touched the problem of providing local government in rural areas. 
Moreover, many of the municipalities were too small to provide 
adequate services. 

A further Act in 1867 did not greatly improve the situation. It 
also was ambitious in the functions which it allotted to local 
authorities, giving them power to establish free libraries and free 
infant schools. But the system of permissive incorporation re¬ 
mained, and after a further forty years only 1 % of the State s 
area had been incorporated. Elsewhere, services were provided 
by the State department of Public Works. In the rural districts 
the “roads and bridges” Member of Parliament could be mani¬ 
pulated by his local electors, and in turn could manipulate the 
State ministry of the day. In the absence of strict party discipline 

• The chairman of such a council was to be called the Warden. This is the 
explanation of the title still accorded to the chairman of a municipal council in 
Tasmania. 
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he and his fellows could make or break governments by granting 
or withholding support, in accordance with the granting of favours 
to their electorates. Local people were disinclined to provide their 
own services; they argued that they were “pioneering” in sparsely- 
settled areas, where they ought to be supported by “the com¬ 
munity”. It was not in their interests to ask for incorporation, 
since this would mean that they paid directly for their roads. In 
some respects, the position was not much better in the incorpor¬ 
ated areas. Local authorities were fully occupied with the task of 
paving and lighting their streets, and collecting garbage; the hope 
that they would provide hospitals, child welfare services, libraries 
and infant schools was disappointed.* 

The other States substituted compulsory for permissive incor¬ 
poration at various times after the i87o’s, but it was not until 
1905 that compulsory incorporation was established in New 
South Wales, against the vehement objections of the “roads and 
bridges” M.P.’s. The rural areas were now forced to be free. The 
whole of the State was incorporated, with the exception of the arid 
parts of its Western Division. The new rural unit, called the shire, 
was usually large and sparsely settled, with a few small centres of 
population which were not big enough to become municipalities. 
For these, provision was made for “urban committees” which 
would administer powers delegated to them by the shires. To 
help the shires in their new task of building roads, the State pro¬ 
vided for yearly “endowment”, a system of State grants to shires 
according to size and need. The whole system was revised in 1919, 
but no structural changes were made. 


hi 

Major problems of local government in the State, as with local 
government elsewhere, are to a considerable extent problems of 
the relationship between local and central authorities. Councils 
are all under the surveillance of a Department of Local Govern¬ 
ment, which makes Ordinances under the Local Government Act, 


• Hospitals were established by independent local effort and maintained with 
State assistance; child welfare became a State responsibility, as did infant 
schools; and libraries disappeared until a new Act in 1939 made possible 
substantial progress in establishing local libraries in the 1940's and 1950's. When 
I was at school in the 1930*3 there were only two municipal libraries in New 
South Wales. 
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setting standards for councils in their general administration in 
such matters as public health and building control. The depart¬ 
ment checks their accounts, their methods of raising money, their 
elections, and their administration generally; if the minister is 
dissatisfied with a Council’s work he may dismiss it and appoint 
one of his officers to administer its affairs. Council borrowings de¬ 
pend upon the sanction of the State government, and must fit in 
with Federal and State loan requirements. 

There is a certain amount of friction between the two levels of 
government. Postwar inflation, plus a heavy demand for roads 
and other local services resulting from a rapid increase of popula¬ 
tion, meant that local government became much more expensive 
and rates rose sharply. The municipalities receive no general 
grants from the State, only specific grants for individual projects, 
or grants-in-aid for services such as libraries; the shires get these, 
plus small annual grants. The local authorities have argued that 
they should receive substantial further assistance from the State, 
partly to relieve the strain on the rates, partly because they are 
performing essential services and should have access to the tax 
pool. The State has replied that its own money-raising power has 
been removed under Uniform Taxation, whereas the councils 
are free to raise rates as they will; they should do so instead of 
asking for State grants. The argument is complicated by various 
factors, prominent amongst them being the manifest inequality 
between areas which are already provided with their basic equip¬ 
ment in the shape of roads, streets, parks, etc., and those which 
have still to provide these or find that increases of population de¬ 
mand heavy new expenditure. Since the local authorities do not 
administer central government policies to the same extent as in 
England, the arguments for a Block Grant, on the English pattern, 
are not so strong. 

Friction between State and local authorities has also arisen over 
the question of amalgamation of local government areas, which in 
some cases are very small and regarded by the State government 
as uneconomic. This has been particularly so in the metropolitan 
area of Sydney, where before World War II a million and a quarter 
people were included in no fewer than 66 local authorities. The 
State authorities have argued that bigger local units would have 
more resources and would be able to embark on more ambitious 
projects than the cluster of small units which they would replace. 
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Attempts at amalgamation have been resisted by local government, 
on the grounds that local feeling would be outraged, party politics 
become rampant, councils lose their sense of local intimacy and 
become more like parliaments, and areas without common inter¬ 
ests be included within the one local authority. Local govern¬ 
ment’s answer to the demand for amalgamation is that councils 
need not be amalgamated for services to be adequately provided 
over a wider area than that occupied by a single council; and they 
point to the success of a number of what are known in New South 
Wales as “county councils”. These are dealt with below. 

Most significant of all the arguments between local and State 
government in New South Wales, however, are those about the 
limits to be placed on the operations of certain State instrumen¬ 
talities whose functions overlap with those of local government. 
The State maintains a Main Roads department, whose function is 
to see that trunk roads are of good quality. To this end the State 
receives money from the Federal government, adds money of its 
own, and levies further funds from local authorities. Councils 
contend that the Main Roads department grows at their expense, 
and that, from being a body which paid them to construct main 
roads and supervised their work, it has become a constructional 
authority which threatens their rights within their own areas. 
Similarly, the State Housing Commission sometimes comes into 
conflict with local councils in its location of sites for housing 
estates, and its building standards. The tendency is towards 
greater central co-ordination under State government auspices. 
The local authorities complain that this involves making govern¬ 
ment more remote, less intimate, and more bound up with “poli¬ 
tics”. The State’s retort is that the councils have, to a consider¬ 
able extent, brought the development on themselves, by their in¬ 
efficiency and lack of enterprise. Councils could have provided 
public housing, but did not; some provided electricity, but the 
needs of the State as a whole, especially the rural areas, demand a 
co-ordination of services from the centre. Councils return to the 
charge by saying that they could provide these various services if 
the State contributed as generously to their finances as the central 
government contributes to local authorities’ finances in England. 
Then, they say, the State would need only to provide central 
planning. 

My view is that local government is involved in a vicious circle. 
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Having done little that would fire the imagination of its citizens, 
it has not obtained their confidence sufficiently to make them de¬ 
mand that it have more ambitious things to do, and that it be sup¬ 
ported in these by State money. Having been concerned so largely 
with services to property, it is surrounded by a narrow “property 
mentality”, a frame of reference which admits of nothing but ser¬ 
vices to property, and so impedes the development of “amenity” 
services which might make a wider appeal to the citizens. In any 
case, there is little tradition in New South Wales (or anywhere else 
in Australia) of enlisting local enthusiasm in the administration of 
national policies. During World War II local government was 
enlisted to administer war damage insurance and a few other 
special wartime services; the State government uses its health 
machinery for the administration of immunization campaigns 
against such diseases as diphtheria; but on the whole the State 
government has preferred to maintain its own administrative net¬ 
work throughout the State rather than trust to local government to 
do the job. The State defends this policy on grounds of the need 
for “uniformity” in administration, a reason which certainly ap¬ 
peals to many Australians. To the dweller in a country town or 
rural area, it is self-evident that he should receive the same stand¬ 
ard of service in education, police and other State services as the 
city dweller. If these services were provided by local councils, even 
with generous State subsidies, he would be inclined to feel less 
confident in the standard maintained.* It is not surprising, then, 
that no State government has adopted a vigorous policy of devolu¬ 
tion. Some students, notably Professor Bland, have deplored this.f 

The vested interests of the local member of Parliament which still 
obstruct local development; the retention of a centralized admini¬ 
strative system after the need had gone; the traditional belief that 
the community should pay for everything from taxes and so relieve 
the locality from rates, were all circumstances that a resolute Govern¬ 
ment . . . (might) have mastered. But the attempt has not been 
made, and despite the existence of local authorities who perform ele- 

• I have no documentary evidence to support this large generalization, but 
some years of lecturing and corresponding on local government with miscellan¬ 
eous groups of people in New South Wales have convinced me that it is true. It 
is almost impossible to convince a group of Australians, accustomed to central¬ 
ized administration of education, that in England the schools are run by local 
education authorities; just as it is impossible to convince a similar group of 
English people that in Australia the locality has no share in the administration 
of the school system. 

f F. A. Bland, Government in Australia, pp. xli-xlii. 
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mentary civic functions, country people are governed in all signi¬ 
ficant matters by Lands officers, mining wardens, police magistrates, 
district surveyors, district works officers, district foresters, inspectors 
of schools, postmasters, clerks of petty sessions and a host of other 
officials, all taking their orders as to what they shall do from central 
departments in the capital cities. And the system further operates 
to limit the influence of these high officials on the dev elopment of the 
community in which they serve by transferring them to other coun¬ 
try towns or to the central departments in the capitals just when they 
had begun to understand the real needs and problems of the locality. 

Whether the system will ever be changed is a matter for specula¬ 
tion; but it certainly operates to make the town hall less important 
in Australia than in England. In New South Wales, something 
similar has happened in the case of Sydney, the capital. There is 
no local government for the city as a whole. 35 local authorities 
provide ordinary municipal services for their own areas; public 
transport (train, tram, bus and part of water transport) is provided 
direct by the State Department of Transport; statutory corpora¬ 
tions, responsible to the State government, provide water, sewer¬ 
age, electricity generation, slum clearance and housing, fire pre¬ 
vention and control of the harbour. Even the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge cannot be said to belong to Sydney in any more than a 
physical sense; it is the property of the State Department of Main 
Roads. There have been various attempts to provide some form 
of “Greater Sydney”, but all have been failures. A brief account 
will illustrate the problems of governing the conurbations that are 
the capital cities of Australia; similar problems have been en¬ 
countered in Melbourne. 


IV 

Sydney grew, not as a gradual extension from a centre, but as a 
scries of what were at first isolated settlements around the harbour, 
the connecting link between them and the business centre. The 
first municipalities were established in these suburban settlements 
which developed something of a tradition of local independence. 
The City of Sydney, as a municipal area, was confined to the busi¬ 
ness centre. When such overall services as water and sewerage, 
wharves, fire prevention and tramways were called for, they were 
provided cither direct by the State government or by statutory 
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bodies. Only in the case of electricity did the councils embark on 
a service extending outside the boundaries of a single municipal 
area; and there the mismanagement of the City Council led to the 
formation of a statutory corporation in 1936. In the 1890’s general 
dissatisfaction with the existing councils and the reports received 
from London of the success of the new London County Council 
led to a movement for the creation of a similar body in Sydney to 
deal with those services and controls w’hich affected the whole 
area. The principal conflict was between the City Council, which 
favoured amalgamation of the suburban councils into itself, and 
the suburban councils, which wanted a federal solution to enable 
them to retain their separate existence. Outbreaks of plague 
stimulated the recognition that Sydney was one city in the eyes of 
death; it could be fairly said that a strong Greater Sydney Move¬ 
ment existed in the 1900’s with the governments of the day 
anxious to offend neither the City Council nor the suburbs, but 
everyone aware that some major change was needed. A Royal 
Commission of 1913 (the only inquiry so far into the whole prob¬ 
lem of areas and functions in the Sydney area) proposed a modi¬ 
fied unification”, whereby an inner ring of municipalities would 
first be absorbed into the City Council, and the rest at varying 
periods in the future. It stressed the need for a single development 
and planning authority. A Bill introduced along these lines in 
1915 by a Labour government foundered on suburban opposition 
and the government’s insistence upon a parliamentary franchise 
for the new Council. This failure marked the beginning of Greater 
Sydney’s emergence as a party political issue, strengthened by the 
fact that after World War I the City Council became the scene of 
bitter party dispute and widespread corruption. Tarred with the 
City Council’s brush. Greater Sydney became a less popular de¬ 
mand; in addition, the statutory bodies did their work well, and 
the plague had disappeared. The City Council was dismissed 
from office in 1927 and replaced by a Commission, the non- 
Labour government of the day promising to replace it in due 
course by a Greater Sydney Council. A scheme was prepared 
which provided for a Greater Sydney Council exercising full 
functions in the business centre and responsible for such things as 
fire prevention, electricity, main roads, public health, transport 
and planning over the whole Sydney area. The suburban councils 
were to remain, and were moreover to be the electing bodies for 
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the Greater Sydney Council. This modified return to Earl Grey’s 
scheme of 1847 was not proceeded with; the City Council returned 
in 1930 with its functions unchanged. In the following year, a 
Labour Government introduced a bill which provided for a 
Greater Sydney Council to be elected on a parliamentary franchise 
and to take over the functions of the existing statutory corpora¬ 
tions. The suburban municipalities’ functions were to remain 
much as before, but their numbers were to be reduced from 56 to 
16 by a series of amalgamations. The Bill was greatly amended by 
the Upper House and the government was dismissed before a final 
verdict was arrived at. Since then no Greater Sydney Bill has been 
presented to the State parliament. In 1945 a Royal Commission 
was appointed to consider the question of local government areas 
in the County of Cumberland.* Each member recommended a 
different set of amalgamations, but the Commission was not asked 
to consider any change in functions from the ordinary “kerbing 
and guttering” duties performed by the existing councils. A 
variety of alarums and excursions on the political front resulted 
in 1948 in a reduction of local authorities within the county from 
66 to 40. One further move was the creation of a Cumberland 
County Council as the town-planning authority for the Sydney 
area; composed of representatives of councils elected on the Earl 
Grey principle, it has considerable powers over land use in the 
whole Sydney area. It is the nearest approach to the Greater 
Sydney idea, but is limited to only one function. The suburban 
councils, the statutory corporations and government depart¬ 
ments remain in much the same position as in the iSgo’s. 
Sydney, a city of nearly 2 million people, has no authority to speak 
for it. 

In this it is often contrasted with Brisbane, the only capital city 
with a unified system of government. There is one Council of the 
city of Brisbane, covering an area of 375 square miles with a 
population of 543,000. The Council is unique amongst local 
authorities in Australia, insofar as it operates under a general 
and not a specific grant of powers: it can take any measures it 
sees fit for the government of the city, subject to the approval 
of its ordinances by the State government. The Council is re¬ 
sponsible for ordinary municipal functions for the whole city, and, 

• This is the name of the land registration area which is usually regarded as 
coinciding with the extent of Sydney. 

G 
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as well, operates the bus, tram, water and sewerage and electricity 
services; it also controls ferries and cemeteries. Fire prevention 
and port services are under the control of separate statutory bodies. 
The Council is elected on adult suffrage; the Lord Mayor is elected 
separately; and Lord Mayor and aldermen are paid salaries, an¬ 
other provision unique in Australia. The Brisbane City Council 
is, in other words, something of a third tier of parliamentary 
government so far as its area is concerned. It is treated as such by 
the political parties. It was established by a Labour government; 
and, although for a considerable part of its history it has had a 
non-Labour majority, it is regarded by many Labour people in 
other States as the type of authority they would like to see in their 
own capital cities. Non-Labour forces take the opposite view, and 
point to the growth of party politics in Brisbane as one of the 
reasons for avoiding the model elsewhere. Comparisons are diffi¬ 
cult, because each city has different physical characteristics and 
in each case the relative efficiency of statutory bodies and suburban 
councils is different. Brisbane does, however, provide an interest¬ 
ing comparison with such English cities as Birmingham and Man¬ 
chester, whereas no other Australian capital offers a comparable 
system of local government to that which exists in cities of similar 
size in either Britain or the United States. 

It cannot be said that public opinion is strongly concerned about 
the situation in Sydney. The Cumberland County Council is 
news, but only because restrictions on land use are news anywhere 
in a period of economic expansion. The existing suburban muni¬ 
cipalities are the catchment for that small degree of local sentiment 
which exists, and there is little sense of loyalty to the city as a 
whole. Those common services which are performed by the State 
government, such as transport, can be effectively discussed at the 
level of State politics; the suburban M.P. would be as indignant 
about a proposal to take from him his opportunity to claim credit 
for the establishment of a new bus route, as the “roads and 
bridges” M.P. was about the establishment of shire councils in 
his electorate. 

v 

It is likely that attempts to provide institutions for local control 
of widespread services in New South Wales will be directed to- 
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wards “county councils” rather than new all-purpose authorities. 
A county council in New South Wales is a special sort of local 
government body, with no counterpart in the other States,* and 
radically different in operation from a county council in England. 
A county council is the organ of a county district. Under the Local 
Government Act of 1919, groups of municipalities and shires may 
be constituted as county districts if they so wish; a council is then 
set up, consisting of delegates from the councils concerned. Those 
councils may delegate to the county council any of their powers. 
In this way a new local government unit is brought into being, 
wider in extent than, but subordinate to, its constituent councils. 
Up to 1956, 43 of these councils had been constituted. They deal 
with matters affecting a number of local authorities, none of which 
feels capable of handling them alone—such things as electricity 
and water supply, and the destruction of noxious plants. Those 
operating electricity undertakings have been particularly success¬ 
ful. The indirect method of election of the councillors means that 
they have only corporate, not individual, constituents to please, 
and the councils have complete managerial independence. If 
county councils were used for a much wider variety of purposes, it 
seems certain that a demand would arise for direct election to them, 
and that, if it were granted, they would approximate more to Eng¬ 
lish county councils. There has been some discussion of the need 
for a “two-tier” system of local government in New South Wales, 
in which bodies like the county councils would undertake major 
local government functions. 


VI 

The political parties do not take the same interest in local 
government in New South Wales as in Britain. This is partly 
because their attention is so much taken up with State and 
Federal government, partly because State and Federal government 
absorb most of the obvious political questions and leave little over 
for local government. Nevertheless, the Labour Party is interested 
to the extent of having its branches nominate groups of candidates 
for local elections in places where a strong Labour vote exists. In 
Sydney the City Council has been, ever since World War I, one 

• Provision is made for somewhat similar operations in South Australia, but 
not by means of a special body such as a county council. 
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of the Labour Party’s principal fields of endeavour, to such an 
extent, at times, as to make the question of selection and endorse¬ 
ment for the City Council a matter of graver concern to the State 
Executive than similar decisions about the State or Federal parlia¬ 
ment. The amalgamations of 1948, which joined a number of 
nearby suburban areas to the city, made the City Council pre¬ 
dominantly Labour in character. However, there is a widespread 
conviction amongst non-Labour people that the A.L.P., in 
Sydney at least, is a “Tammany” party in local government, with 
its councillors using their office to feather their own nests, and 
ensuring their return to office by organizing council staff (i.e. 
the outdoor staff, in the main) to vote and work for them at elec¬ 
tions. This has certainly been true of some Labour councillors. 
It is not true of the party as a whole. But Labour has not suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading the electorate that it has anything distinctive 
to contribute to local government, or that it is as worthy of 
“middle class” confidence there as in State or Federal government. 
It is rather more inclined towards high rates and the provision of 
amenity services than its opponents, but this makes little real 
difference between them. Its attention often has been concentrated 
more upon the conditions and pay of council employees than upon 
major questions of policy. 

To some extent, however, the lack of a Labour policy in local 
government may be traced to the position of the Labour voter— 
i.e. the man who is accustomed to vote Labour at Federal and 
State elections. It is characteristic of Australia that home-owner¬ 
ship is widely distributed through the population; and a high 
proportion, including many trade unionists, are rate-payers. It 
may well be that many Labour voters are less likely to welcome 
ambitious programmes of local expenditure, the effect of which 
they can see speedily and directly reflected in their rate notices, 
than similar programmes in the State and Federal spheres, where 
the incidence of taxation is less obvious. The Labour voter is, in 
fact, sometimes accused by earnest workers for the party of being 
a “little capitalist”; they say he is mean where his own property is 
concerned, and will not follow in local elections the Labour banner 
which he is accustomed to follow at Federal and State elections. 

The other parties take nothing like the same interest in local 
government as Labour. They maintain that local government 
should be “non-political”, and do not campaign openly at muni- 
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cipal elections. Their Labour opponents say that the “Pro¬ 
gressive”, “Independent” and “Reform” candidates who oppose 
Labour candidates are simply the Liberals in disguise. New 
South Wales has, however, one non-Labour party organized 
specifically for local government purposes, the Citizens’ Reform 
organization in Sydney. This body protects the interests of pro¬ 
perty-owners in the rich city area, where a Labour majority on 
the council may mean heavy expenditure from rates paid by busi¬ 
ness firms. It does not exist elsewhere. 

In all, party politics has had little but a deleterious effect upon 
local government in New South Wales. The councils have few 
functions about which it is possible to formulate a clear party line; 
the “ratepayers” constitute a wide range of society in most 
areas (with exceptions such as the City of Sydney), leaving little 
room for fulminations against property-owners on grounds of class. 
State aid to councils has been small, councils have had to depend 
upon their own resources, and their scope for initiative has not 
been great; “development” has taken up most of their energy, and 
the room for alternatives within a general policy of “development” 
is not great. The scandals associated with councils elected on a 
party basis have been remembered, while those associated with 
non-party councils have been forgotten. Party considerations had 
much to do with the failure of the two legislative attempts to create 
a Greater Sydney. It is possible that, with a changed attitude 
towards local government on the part of both citizens and State 
government, more scope might be found for creative party 
activity in the local government field; but this will not be while 
kerbing and guttering remain the councils’ chief tasks. 


VII 

Comparisons with England should by now be plain. Local 
government in Australia has had the task of providing basic 
equipment for sparsely-settled areas, and the small change of 
government for the suburbs of big cities. In England interest in 
local government centres very largely round two vital social poli¬ 
cies, housing and education. Neither of these is associated with 
local government in Australia. Public attention has been occupied 
with the doings of Federal and State governments, and especially 
with State government, in the field of social policy. Local councils 
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can hardly be blamed for not making themselves as prominent 
as English councils: the whole trend of government policy has 
been different, the degree of government financial assistance has 
been so much less, the tasks to be performed have been dissimilar. 
It is not surprising that Federal and State government should have 
attracted many of the men who might otherwise have brought 
lustre and ideas to local government. Local government numbers 
amongst its councillors many men of character and public spirit, 
often the leaders in their communities. But public opinion has not 
given a high place to local government, and it is not surprising 
that work on councils should sometimes have been neglected by 
those ardent spirits who seek to increase prosperity and raise social 
standards. In England, on the other hand, the role played by local 
government in tidying up the mess of the nineteenth century and 
putting into effect the social policies of the twentieth has proved 
rather more attractive. It seems plain that to attract public atten¬ 
tion, local government must be concerned with major questions. 
While these are reserved entirely to other forms of government, 
local government will fail to rouse interest. In Australia, the situa¬ 
tion described in 1898 by J. D. Fitzgerald still applies, and will 
presumably continue to apply, despite its archaic reference to street 
services which the triumph of the internal combustion engine has 
rendered unnecessary: * 

“So far, it must be admitted, there is no demand for progress in any 
of the Australian cities. Whether it is that we are hopelessly and irre¬ 
mediably political, or that we have never had our attention drawn to 
the possibilities of municipal expansion, the fact remains—we are not 
municipal. Our leading men, it is not too much to say, have no views 
on the subject. . . . Evidently the citizens are of the opinion that the 
present system is the best of all possible systems. They are content 
to have the most important functions of elective local governing 
authorities handed over to boards and trusts, and so long as the kerb- 
ing and guttering of the streets, with watering and sanding, go on 
satisfactorily, there is nothing further to be desired." 

• J. D. Fitzgerald, one of the most persistent advocates of local government in 
New South Wales, was minister at the time of the 1919 Local Government Act. 
He was also prominent in the Greater Sydney movement. The quotation is 
from an address he gave on “Municipal Statesmanship in Europe”, to the 
Toynbee Guild in Sydney on 15th November, 1898. 



Chapter Nine 

EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


Any discussion of Australia’s present relations with other coun¬ 
tries, and of the part which these play in her domestic politics, 
must be based upon an historical survey of how those relations 
and the attitudes of Australians towards them have developed. 


I 

In the period before Federation the individual colonies had no 
independent relations with other countries. They had no rights 
as international persons; what they did was done as portions of 
the British Empire, over which the British government remained 
supreme. However, they could not be oblivious to external ques¬ 
tions. By the 1890’s the essential ambiguity of the Australian posi¬ 
tion was apparent: the ambiguity of a people of European stock 
whose country, isolated from Europe, was a geographical extension 
of Asia. This situation made itself felt in the i88o’s and 1890’s 
in two ways. The first was anxiety about the “coloured hordes’’ 
of Asia. Extensive Chinese immigration to Australia during and 
after the gold-rushes led first to a restrictive immigration policy 
(piece-meal by the colonies, then wholeheartedly by the Federa¬ 
tion) and then to fears of attack from any independent Asian coun¬ 
try which might become strong enough to challenge Australia’s 
policy of banning the entry of coloured peoples. Japan was the first 
Asian country to attain the strength and independence necessary 
for such a role, and so, although Asian immigration to Australia 
had been Chinese, not Japanese, it was Japan that provided the 
main source of apprehension for Australians in the early part of 
the twentieth century. However, apprehension about Asia was less 
significant in the 1880’s and 1890’s than the second sort of anxiety 
felt by Australians—fear of colonization by other European powers 
of the Pacific islands. The interest in security in this area was rein¬ 
forced by the activities of merchants and traders. The Methodist 
Church gained an important hold in Tonga, and Australian mis¬ 
sionaries of all churches established themselves in New Guinea 
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and the islands. The Colonial Sugar Refining Company and Bums 
Philp, two Australian firms, became the economic giants of Fiji 
and the islands off New Guinea, to be followed by others. “The 
islands,” the generic term used by Australians to describe these 
territories, were the scene of growing economic activity as well as 
of political concern. 

However, although we recognize the early Australian pre¬ 
occupation with Pacific problems, it would be wrong to assume 
that Australians showed no interest in events further away. The 
Sudan Contingent from New South Wales and the various colonial 
contingents to South Africa, were evidence of a determination on 
the part of many Australians to help Britain when Britain was in 
trouble. The Royal Navy was Australia’s principal source of pro¬ 
tection. Australians differed in their attachment to Britain, but 
not greatly. The range of opinion was from passionate attachment 
to the Empire to republican nationalism (often with heavy Irish 
overtones). The majority of people were to be found between 
these two extremes, characterized by a sort of “imperialist nation¬ 
alism” or “national imperialism” combining elements of both 
extreme views. 

Between Federation and the outbreak of war in 1914 Australia 

had her first experience of unified control over external relations 

and defence. This control was exercised by Liberal and Labour 

governments alike in terms of imperialist nationalism. At imperial 

conferences Deakin and his Labour successor Fisher both argued 

• 

for a Royal Australian Navy instead of Australian money contri¬ 
butions to the cost of the Royal Navy, despite strong opposition 
to the Deakin policy from elements further to the Right. Deakin 
called for a system of imperial preference which would bind Britain 
and the Dominions together but enable the Dominions to develop 
their own industries. He established the Australian preferential 
tariff, the essence of which was a lower duty on British imports 
than on those from foreign countries, with protection for Austral¬ 
ian manufacturers against competition from both British and 
foreign imports. “Australia first, Britain second, the rest no¬ 
where”, was the basis of the policy. It was a bait to induce Britain 
to abandon the policy of a free breakfast table, but Britain did not 
rise to it. 

This period was the high noon of imperialist nationalism: a 
period of rising prices and population, of recovery from the de- 
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pression of the 1890*5, and an expanding sense of national pride. 
The Royal Australian Navy, once established, was a symbol of 
national achievement, and of the relationship which the great 
majority of Australians wished to have with Britain: the R.A.N. 
would be a separate force in terms of pay and conditions, but its 
officers would be trained in the R.N. tradition, and in war it would 
operate as an essential part of the R.N. 


11 

World War I brought Australia for the first time into world 
politics. She did not appear as an independent sovereign state: 
she was at war because Britain was at war. But her troops were 
kept distinct from those of Britain, and Australians were able to 
derive a sense of national pride from their soldiers’ deeds in France 
and the Middle East. Enlistments and casualties were heavy. The 
war was essentially an overseas war, in the sense that the security 
of Australia was not threatened after German control in New 
Guinea had been replaced by an Australian military administra¬ 
tion. But it was intensely personal, because the Australian soldiers 
were all volunteers, and because they were widely regarded as 
providing, not protection for British interests, but the special 
Australian contribution to the British family effort. The bitterness 
of the conscription issue lessened this feeling towards the end of 
the war, but it was still predominant when the Armistice was 
signed. 

At the Peace Conference in 1919 Australia was represented by 
her Prime Minister, W. M. Hughes. His policy was very largely 
of his own making; indeed, at one stage he was telegraphically re¬ 
pudiated by his cabinet at home. But he carried through his policy, 
which involved safeguarding Australia against an attack in the 
Pacific, and preserving her right to practise the White Australia 
policy. It was concerned with the future of New Guinea, and the 
extent to which the new League of Nations might have power to 
interfere in the immigration policy of member nations. In New 
Guinea Hughes demanded that Australia should have full powers 
over the former German colonies. He was one of the principal in¬ 
fluences in the creation of the special “C” class mandate, under 
which a territory was administered as part of the mandatory 
nation, although subject to surveillance from the League. The 
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question of the White Australia policy arose indirectly from Japan¬ 
ese insistence that the Covenant of the League should contain an 
assertion of racial equality as a condition of world peace.* This 
was interpreted by Hughes as a possible source of attack upon the 
White Australia Policy as an act of racial inequality which could 
be said to create international tension. Again he managed to gain 
his point. His vigorous demands met with a popular response in 
Australia, since they combined an assertion of Australian rights 
with a recognition of possible danger from Asia. At the same time, 
it was characteristic of Hughes that he made his demands as a 
British imperialist as well as an Australian nationalist. He was 
quite happy to remain within the close union of the Empire so long 
as the Empire accepted his policy on the particular points which 
he regarded as vital to Australia. Australia was now a nation, he 
said, “by virtue of God and the British Empire/* Despite the deep 
rifts caused by the conscription issue, his combination of loyalty 
and insubordination was well suited to prevailing Australian 
opinion. 


ill 

The same attitude was characteristic of the non-Labour govern¬ 
ments which held office in the Federal parliament between the 
wars, with the exception of the two years (1929-31) in which the 
Scullin Labour government struggled desperately with the prob¬ 
lems of the depression. S. M. Bruce and J. A. Lyons, Hughes s 
successors, did not have his spectacular qualities, but both 
pursued the same policy. Each wished to see Australia participat¬ 
ing in a common Empire foreign policy, to the extent that she 
would be consulted about major decisions and not be presented 
with a fait accompli in the shape of a British declaration of war. 
Neither had any desire to see Australia take an opposing line to 
Britain’s; any disagreement should be expressed in private, 
within the family circle. But the family circle must provide means 
for disagreement to be expressed. After the Chanak crisis of 1922, 
in which Lloyd George had asked the Dominions to supply troops 
for a demonstration against Kemal Ataturk, Bruce said: f 

• When the U.N. Charter was drawn up at San Francisco in 1945 a smukr 
issue arose over the question of “domestic jurisdiction”. Australia pressed 
successfully for a narrowing of U.N. powers in matters of domestic concern. 

f In a parliamentary debate of March, 1923 ; quoted by Paul Hasluck, The 
Government and the People t 1 939*4 P* l 5 • 
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“We have to try to ensure that there shall be an Empire foreign policy 
which, if we are to be in any way responsible for it, must be one to 
which we agree and have assented. ... If we are to take any re¬ 
sponsibility for the Empire’s foreign policy, there must be a better 
system, so that we may be consulted and have a better opportunity 
to express the views of the people of this country. . . . We cannot 
blindly submit to any policy which may involve us in war.” 

In an attempt to find better means of consultation, Bruce estab¬ 
lished an Australian Liaison Officer in London in daily touch with 
the Foreign Office and reporting direct to the Australian Prime 
Minister. As well, there was an expansion and reorganization of 
the External Affairs section of the Prime Minister’s department, 
although External Affairs did not become a department in its own 
right until 1935. The aim was to express Australian views in time to 
affect British policy, especially in the Pacific and Middle East; at the 
same time Bruce was anxious that Australia should act as British re¬ 
presentative in the South Pacific, and helptocarry out Empire policy. 

The non-Labour governments were not so much concerned 
about world politics in the 1920’s and early 1930’s as they might 
have been if there had been no League of Nations. But it was a 
feature of their thinking, as with other governments of the British 
Commonwealth, that the issue of peace and war had been largely 
settled by the establishment of the League. If there was aggres¬ 
sion, the decision about punishing it would be made primarily 
by the League, and only secondarily by Britain and Australia. 
I here would be League action (the new way of doing things) in¬ 
stead of Empire action (the old way). This formula did not appeal 
to the fire-eaters amongst the governments’ supporters, but it was 
sufficiently plausible to eliminate any sense of urgency from those 
governments’ interest in external relations in the period between 
Locarno and the invasion of Abyssinia, especially since the inter¬ 
national problems which seemed most important at the time were 
economic, not political. 

The new definition of “Dominion status” which was accepted 
by the 1926 Imperial Conference to satisfy the demands of Canada, 
South Africa and Eire * did not arouse much interest in Australia. 

• The document containing the definition is officially headed “Report of the 
Inter-Imperial Relations Committee, Imperial Conference, 1926 ”. It is known 
in Britain as the Balfour Report. A British professor complains that Australians 
habitually refer to it as the Balfour Declaration, thus confusing it with another 
masterpiece of ambiguity from the same pen. 
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The Statute of Westminster, based upon it and enacted by the 
British Parliament in 1931, was not ratified by Australia until 
1942.* The attitude of non-Labour governments between the 
wars was that Australia’s relationship with Britain was a close 
family one which would not be improved by putting it into words. 
They still spoke of Australia as being part of “the Empire”, and 
schoolchildren let off their fireworks on “Empire Day” without 
any sense of ambiguity. 

During the period of growing international tension in the late 
i93o’s, the attitude of the Lyons government was essentially one 
of dependence upon British policy (in contrast with the Labour 
government in New Zealand, which pursued an independent 
“collective security” line at Geneva) and of attempts to influence 
that policy in the direction of further appeasement, in accordance 
with the decisions of the 1937 Imperial Conference. Telegrams 
from Lyons were significant elements in the British decision at 
Munich. The government acquiesced in the imposition of 
sanctions on Italy in 1935-36, but did so with an ill grace. It sent 
a goodwill mission to Japan in the late 1930’s. The government 
shared fully the sentiments of other Commonwealth governments 
at the time. Like them, it was opposed to “war” rather than to 
“aggression”. In this it was typical of the majority of its people. 
Apart from growing apprehension about Japan, there was little 
general interest in foreign affairs. 

Labour attitudes during the inter-war period came to much the 
same in the end as the non-Labour attitudes. Certainly there was 
no official opposition from Labour to the Munich settlement, only 
opposition from minority elements within the A.L.P. and the 
trade unions. Throughout the period Labour thinking was 
dominated by the opinions generated by World War I and the 
conscription issue. War was essentially horrible; armies were im¬ 
perialist and provocative; expenditure on defence was a waste of 
money that might otherwise be spent on social welfare; any future 
war would be the creation of the international financiers, a war for 
markets and colonies; Australia should not interfere in other 
people’s affairs; her concern was with the defence of her own 
shores if she should be attacked; the likelihood was that she would 
not be attacked, but, if she was, it would be from Asia, not Europe. 

• There was a languid approach to ratification by the Lyons government in 
1936-37, but the Bill was not proceeded with. 
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The attitude was essentially one of isolationist nationalism. In the 
latter half of the 1930’s, however, another attitude cut across it. 
This was the “collective security” approach, which, like its coun¬ 
terpart in Britain, owed something to the Popular Front tactics 
being pursued by Communist parties throughout the world, but 
something also to growing awareness that Japan, Germany and 
Italy were essentially aggressive forces and could only be stopped 
by collective action. The issues of China, Abyssinia, Spain, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia were vigorously debated within the 
Labour movement, though more in the trade unions than in the 
A.L.P. In parliament the Labour Party remained overwhelmingly 
isolationist, although in 1937 it modified its defence policy by call¬ 
ing for an enlarged Air Force rather than a concentration upon 
naval defence, the form most popular with the Lyons government. 
It was majority Labour opinion that, no matter what happened 
overseas, Australia should defend herself and herself alone, and 
should do this by voluntary service. 

It is not surprising, in view of the attitudes taken by the main 
political forces in the 1930’s, that Australia was unprepared for 
World War II. It can be imagined how great was the country’s 
sense of danger and shock when, in 1942, it found itself menaced 
directly by Japanese forces in Indonesia, New Guinea and the 
islands, without assistance from British seapower after the sinking 
of the Prince of Wales and Repulse , and with neither a formal 
alliance nor an understanding with the United States. 


IV 

External economic relations between the wars were very 
largely relations with Britain, the traditional source of Australia’s 
“men, money and markets”. In the 1920’s Australian govern¬ 
ments were anxious that Britain should continue to provide all 
three. Migrants were to come on assisted passages, and be settled, 
as far as possible, by special agricultural development schemes; 
British capital was to continue to be the main source of investment, 
both public and private; the British were to be persuaded to pro¬ 
vide sheltered markets for Australian products, especially those, 
like dairy products, fruit and sugar, which would increase as a 
result of the settlement schemes and were likely to meet with keen 
international competition. In the event, the men and money were 
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forthcoming, but not the sheltered markets. There was some con¬ 
cern in Britain about the flow of American capital into Australia, 
and the tendency of Australians to prefer American films and cars 
to British; but Britain could hardly ask for preferential treatment 
if she gave none in return. British capital continued to come for¬ 
ward for public works, and British migrants to arrive. 

The situation changed abruptly in 1929. The flow of capital and 
migrants stopped, as economic activity in Australia dropped with 
the prices of wool and wheat. The depression put a new face on 
economic relations between the two countries. In the hectic years 
1930-32 the British capital which all Australian governments had 
sought so assiduously became a hall-mark of bondage. Even W. 
Hughes published a protest dramatically entitled Bond or Free? 
when there appeared in Australia a British economic expert, Sir 
Otto Niemeyer, who had come to see what could be done to enable 
Australian governments to pay the interest on their debts and 
maintain their standing as international borrowers. Niemeyer be¬ 
came, to Labour people, the symbol of “English moneybags”, and 
the British bondholders were pictured as Shylocks after their 
pounds of flesh. There were accusations that Britain was trying to 
wriggle out of her own obligations to the United States, and yet was 
holding Australia to her bond. The facts were otherwise. The 
British debt to the United States was war debt, whereas the 
Australian debts in London were overwhelmingly debts contracted 
for reproductive assets such as railways and other development 
projects: Australian war debt was nearly all held within the coun¬ 
try. But it was not easy for politicians out of funds and men out of 
work to appreciate these details. The Niemeyer plan for solvency 
was identified by Labour people with the reduction of social ser¬ 
vices and public works. British prestige was not high. When the 
“body-line” controversy over Larwood’s bowling was under way 
in the hot, angry summer of 1932-33, at least one anonymous 
pamphlet was published to say that British conduct on the cricket- 
field, in the banking chamber and in writing war history (where, it 
was alleged, the Australian effort had been belittled) was all of a 

piece. 

In the midst of this excitement came the Ottawa agreements of 
1932, negotiated on behalf of Australia by the Lyons government. 
At last preference was granted to sugar, dried and canned fruits, 
wine and certain other Australian products whose costs were too 
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high to compete successfully in the British market. But there were 
no more supplies of men or money. The resumption of immigra¬ 
tion was impossible so long as there was substantial unemploy¬ 
ment in Australia. Such capital as governments needed was raised 
in Australia itself. The position of Australia’s balance of pay¬ 
ments, never happy since the disaster of 1929, continued to be 
insecure up to 1939; any increase in the yearly interest-bill in 
London might eat up the slender reserve of “London funds” 
which represented the surplus of receipts over income on Aus¬ 
tralia’s total international account. Although Australian trade con¬ 
tinued to be predominantly with Britain, and the Lyons govern¬ 
ment tried to augment it with a “trade diversion” policy in 1936,* 
the substantial industrial development of the 1930’s was largely 
to the detriment of British imports. 


v 

During World War II there was a steady development in inde¬ 
pendent Australian foreign policy. In 1939-40 the first two Aus¬ 
tralian ministers abroad were appointed—to the United States and 
Japan—and these were followed by appointments to other Pacific 
countries. No matter how anxious the Menzies government might 
be in 1939-41 to follow the British lead, it became clear that, on 
Asian and Pacific questions at least, the interests of Britain and 
Australia might diverge; that Britain, occupied with a war in 
Europe and the Middle East, could not fight one in the Pacific as 
well; and that the World War I concept of Australian troops 
fighting in the Middle East and Europe was not necessarily applic¬ 
able to a war in which Japan was not an ally but an unfriendly 
neutral. Australian volunteer troops took part in the North Africa, 
Greece and Syria campaigns; but it was significant of the changed 
situation that they were also to be found in Malaya before the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. 

I he change of government to Labour in 1941 marked a change 
of emphasis in external policy, but the main change came with the 
entry of Japan into the war, and the fall of Singapore. The 


_ * 1 hC P. u fP°* c was , to divert imports of textiles from Japan to Britain, and of 
£ Austral ^ U,S ' A ' Bri,ain - 'hereby increasing total British sales 

and the policy rcsuUed in Japan buyi - 8 
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government appealed directly to the United States for help, the 
arrival of which was signalized by the appointment of General 
MacArthur as Commander in Chief of Allied Forces in the South¬ 
west Pacific, with headquarters in Australia. From now on, 
Australian effort was concentrated in the Pacific. Australian air 
and naval forces fought in other theatres, and the 9th Division 
fought at El Alamein; but the country’s main task was to beat back 
the Japanese, first from New Guinea and then from the other 
islands. The Battle of the Coral Sea, in which American and 
Australian naval forces defeated the Japanese with the help of 
bombers from bases in North Queensland, was a battle to save 
Australia. It has been plausibly argued that the Japanese never 
intended to invade Australia, but were intent on pushing west to 
India; whether this is true or not, Australians certainly felt at the 
time that the Japanese wished to occupy Australia, if only to put 
it out of action as an allied supply base. The government was 
won over from voluntarism to compulsory military service, 
even to the extent of persuading its party to sanction the use of 
Australian conscripts in areas of the South-west Pacific outside 
Australia. 

Such a change in the nature of the war brought added diplo¬ 
matic responsibility for Australia. John Curtin and H. V. Evatt, 
his Minister for External Affairs, made journeys to Britain and the 
United States in search of planes and supplies. They pleaded the 
Australian cause as something in its own right, a separate portion 
of the general fight against the Germans and Japanese. Even so, 
there was no attempt to break away from Britain: Curtin in 
London in 1944 reiterated, in greater detail, Bruce’s 1923 demand 
for improved consultation within the British Commonwealth, 
but found the other Dominions less anxious for this than he was. 
The government’s policy in Commonwealth matters, as it de¬ 
veloped particularly in the period around the end of the war, was 
that, within the Commonwealth, one country might have a pre¬ 
dominant interest in a particular geographical area, and should 
there take the primary responsibility for Commonwealth leader¬ 
ship. Whereas in Europe this member was Britain, in the Pacific 
it was Australia. In January 1944 the ANZAC Pact was signed 
with New Zealand, showing that the two countries were prepared 
to accept leadership in the South Pacific. After the war, Austral¬ 
ians w r ere appointed as British Commonwealth member of the 
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Allied Council in Japan, President of the Allied Tribunal on 
Japanese War Crimes, and Commander of the British Common¬ 
wealth Occupation Forces in Japan. The government felt itself 
free, however, to criticize British policy in public instead of only 
in the family circle, and did so at the San Francisco Conference 

*945 an( i later at the United Nations. Its policy was also marked 
by a concentration upon internationalism, in that it championed 
the U.N. and urged the creation of international authorities to 
handle problems such as full employment, trusteeship and air¬ 
ways—a striking contrast with Labour attitudes of the interwar 
period. 

There was much criticism of the Evatt policy from the Opposi¬ 
tion parties and some of the newspapers. It was said to be exces¬ 
sively personal and anti-British, even pro-Communist—especially 
when the government showed its sympathy towards the Indonesian 
nationalists, whose cause in Australia had been vociferously taken 
up by the Communists and made the subject of industrial action 
by Communist-led unions. In essence, however, the policy was an 
experimental Australian approach to new circumstances, height¬ 
ened by the fact that it was carried out by a strong-minded in¬ 
dividual. The circumstances would have demanded new policies 
from any government that might have been in office.* It was ob¬ 
vious that Australia must press for a major say in the future of 
Japan; that she must be widely represented in overseas capitals, 
and no longer rely upon British representatives to further her in¬ 
terests; that she must build up a diplomatic staff; that she could 
not be indifferent to the future of Indonesia, and could not be 
withheld by admiration for the Dutch from coming to terms with 
their successors in control of an area so close to Australia; and that 
she must take part in international discussions of such matters as 
trade. No doubt the emphasis of another government would often 
have been different, but its lines of development would not have 
been greatly different. 

I have not dealt in detail with Dr. Evatt's policy, since it is one of the few 
aspects of Australian external relations on which there is ample documentation, 
bee ms books in the Further Reading list, and the Introductions to them by 
F - W. Eggleston and W. McMahon Ball. 
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VI 

Before discussing present-day problems of foreign policy, it may 
be appropriate to say something about the machinery by which 
Australian policy is made. Its principal exponents are the Prime 
Minister and the Minister for External Affairs, with his depart¬ 
ment. A Prime Minister like R. G. Menzies, who is closely inter¬ 
ested in foreign policy and has taken part in a great deal of inter¬ 
national discussion, may exercise not only influence but control 
over policy, if he wishes. He is in an especially good position to do 
this, because relations with the British government are still carried 
on through either a High Commissioner appointed directly by the 
Prime Minister, or by the Prime Minister himself, in direct con¬ 
tact with his British counterpart. Commonwealth Prime Mini¬ 
sters’ Conferences provide another means whereby a vigorous 
Prime Minister can exercise diplomacy at the highest level. But 
the main bulk of the work is done by External Affairs. The 
Minister himself attends important meetings of the U.N. and 
other international bodies to which Australia belongs, and he con¬ 
tinually visits countries with which it is desired to have friendly 
relations. Unlike the Prime Minister, he is in close and constant 
touch with Australian representatives abroad and with his own 
department, which is far larger than it was before the war. In 
1939 it had a staff of 28, including 3 officers overseas; by 1957 it 
had grown to 835, including 509 overseas. These figures em¬ 
phasize that, in addition to staffing diplomatic posts abroad, the 
department maintains a large headquarters at Canberra to advise 
the government, provide central administration for its posts, and 
prepare material for international conferences. Its divisions are 
concerned with international organizations, economic activities, 
regions of the world in which Australia has a special interest, de¬ 
fence liaison, consular affairs, protocol, treaties and the Antarctic 
dependencies. 

Abroad, Australia had in 1958 Embassies at Bangkok, Bonn, 
Djakarta, Dublin, the Hague, Manila, Paris, Rangoon, Rome, 
Tokyo and Washington; High Commissions in Accra, Colombo, 
Karachi, Kuala Lumpur, London, New Delhi, Ottawa, Pretoria 
and Wellington; Legations in Phnom Penh, Rio, Saigon and Tel 
Aviv; Consulates-General at Athens, Geneva, New York and San 
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Francisco; a Commission at Singapore; Consulates at Copen¬ 
hagen, Dili and Noumea; and permanent Missions to the United 
Nations in New York and Geneva. In addition, Australia belongs 
to the various specialized agencies of the U.N., and to the Colombo 
Plan and the South Pacific Commission, an organization estab¬ 
lished on Australian initiative in 1947 to discuss the economic and 
social development of dependent territories in the South Pacific. 
External Affairs is the department through which membership of 
these various bodies is exercised, although other Federal depart¬ 
ments take part in specialized discussions on such matters as 
telecommunications, territories and trade. Most heads of missions 
are now career diplomats, and the practice of appointing poli¬ 
ticians, military officers and other public figures is diminishing. 
Certain appointments—especially those of High Commissioner in 
London and Ambassador in Washington—will probably continue 
to be filled by politicians, but otherwise it is reasonable to expect 
that Australia will appoint career diplomats to key posts. 

Since the war, Australian foreign policy has been very largely 
concerned with Asia and the Pacific, with one notable excursion 
into the Middle East in 1956. The inclination of the Labour 
government which held office till 1949 was to cultivate friendship 
with the new nations of Asia, such as Indonesia, Burma, India, 
Ceylon and Pakistan, especially those which became members of 
the Commonwealth. A good deal of emphasis was given to re¬ 
gionalism in the Pacific, as exemplified by the ANZAC Pact and 
the South Pacific Commission, but there was no move towards a 
renewal of the wartime alliance with the United States. There 
were differences of opinion with the United States over the future 
of Manus, a small island off New Guinea, which had been an 
important American base in the war and which the Americans 
wished to retain. The project was abandoned after long-drawn-out 
negotiations. The government was very active at the U.N., 
where Dr. Evatt became President of the General Assembly. 

1 he change of government to a Liberal-Country Party coalition 
saw a change of emphasis, partly because of the new government’s 
different approach to international affairs, and partly because of 
the changed situation in Asia arising from the establishment of 
the Communist government in Peking. The government was 
anxious to secure a Pacific Pact along the lines of NATO, but 
found at first that there was not strong American support for it 
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and that the main supporters of the idea, apart from Australia, 
were the Philippines and Nationalist China. However, in 1951, 
when the American government wished to conclude a Peace Treaty 
with Japan, Australia was able to make the price of its adherence 
the signing of a defensive alliance with the United States and New 
Zealand, the ANZUS Pact. Although the closest which it was 
possible to come to an agreement binding on the United States was 
a promise that each party would come to the aid of the others, if 
they were attacked, “in accordance with its constitutional pro¬ 
cesses”, and although the Pact provided neither a common com¬ 
mand nor an integration of forces, it was regarded by the govern¬ 
ment as a step in the right direction. The main objective was 
achieved at the Manila Conference of 1954, which established 
SEATO. This organization, including not only the United States 
and Britain, but also a limited number of Asian countries, received 
the government’s enthusiastic support. Since SEATO began, the 
government has done its best to see that participation by both the 
United States and the Asian members is not formal, but detailed 
and realistic; and SEATO has been made the basis of Australian 
defence planning. 

SEATO is seen as a direct counter to the influence in South- 
East Asia of Communist China, towards which the Australian 
government has taken a stronger line than the British; it refuses 
to recognize the Peking regime, although it has not proved a whole¬ 
hearted supporter of Chiang Kai-Shek. The government sent a 
substantial force to fight in Korea, and sent first Royal Australian 
Air Force planes and later troops to Malaya to fight the Com¬ 
munists there. Although there was opposition from the Labour 
Party to the dispatch of troops, the arrangement received the sup¬ 
port of Malaya when that country became a sovereign state and 
member of the Commonwealth. In general, the Asian policy of 
the Menzies government has been to support and try to ally itself 
with anti-Communist states, such as Siam and Pakistan, and at the 
same time to cultivate cordial relations with uncommitted coun¬ 
tries like India and Burma. To this end it has attached consider¬ 
able importance to the Colombo Plan, Australian contributions to 
which have been substantial. However, the main problem in 
Asian relations has been Indonesia, Australia’s nearest neighbour; 
the disputed question of Irian, or West New Guinea, has proved 
continually troublesome. 
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Irian was part of the Dutch Empire in the East Indies, although 
its people are of a different stock from the Malay people of Java 
and the other islands of what is now Indonesia. Irian was speci¬ 
fically excluded from the transfer of Dutch power to the Republic 
of Indonesia, its status being left for later consultations between 
Holland and Indonesia. No agreement has been arrived at, and 
the Dutch continue to administer Irian. From the standpoint of 
Indonesian nationalism, Irian is a symbol of the colonialism which 
will be defeated only when Irian becomes part of the Republic. 
President Soekamo has frequently said that the Dutch must not 
be allowed to hold Irian indefinitely. The Australian govern¬ 
ment’s attitude is that, since Irian is part of New Guinea, and 
since New Guinea is vital to Australia’s defence, it wishes to be 
consulted about any change in Irian’s status. It does not want the 
Indonesians controlling Irian, since Indonesia is regarded with 
some justice as a rickety state which could go Communist. 
Australia’s half of New Guinea will prove a source of difficulties, 
in any case; if to this were added hostile penetration from Irian, 
the Australian position might become intolerable. It thus remains 
an axiom of Australian foreign policy (shared, with rather less 
enthusiasm, by the Labour Party) that the status quo should be 
maintained in Irian, in spite of the irritation which this causes in 
Indonesia. The Australian government has entered into arrange¬ 
ments with the Dutch for co-operation in administration between 
the two halves of New Guinea, though this does not extend so 
far as military alliance. It is Australian policy to show friend¬ 
ship towards Indonesia in all other matters, without admitting 
the Indonesian case about Irian; and a great many Indonesian 
students have come to Australia under schemes of technical 

assistance. 


VII 

Relations with other Commonwealth countries have been largely 
economic, although they have also included constant co-operation 
with Britain and a welcome to the new Asian and African Com¬ 
monwealth members. Australia is a member of the Sterling Area, 
on which she depends to make up the gap between her dollar 
receipts and dollar spending. Inflation and boom conditions in 
postwar Australia have led to concern about the balance of 
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payments since 1952, in which year general import restrictions were 
imposed. Since then the balance of payments difficulties arising 
from excessive domestic demand for imported goods have been 
intensified by falls in the prices of a number of Australia’s primary 
exports. However, there has been very heavy investment in 
Australia of American and British capital, and no economic crisis 
has developed. There has been some discussion of whether 
Australia would be better off if she left the Sterling Area and 
entered into some special arrangement with the dollar, in the hope 
of relaxation of American restrictions upon imports from Aus¬ 
tralia, and an increase in dollar investment. In reply to this it is 
pointed out that Australia still trades mainly with Britain and still 
gets the greater part of her capital imports from there; there is no 
reason to believe that American investors would be more interested 
in an Australia which had left the Sterling Area than in one which 
had stayed in it, since the decisive factors in either case would be 
the profitability of investment in Australia and the opportunity 
of getting dividends back to the United States. American com¬ 
panies have not been hindered in either making profits or re¬ 
patriating them, although, as already indicated, there has been 
some Australian grumbling about the size of some of these 
profits. 

The international economic problem is still much the same for 
Australia as it was in the 1930’s—that of a heavy demand for im¬ 
ports of goods and capital, which have to be paid for by exports 
of a few primary products (especially wool), the prices of which 
depend upon world markets. Despite the intensification of manu¬ 
facturing in Australia, and the achievement of export markets in 
certain specialized fields, manufactured goods still do not form a 
substantial proportion of Australian exports. Australian policy 
has in consequence been directed towards preserving and stabiliz¬ 
ing existing markets for such goods as wheat and sugar, and trying 
to secure a guaranteed share of the British market in such goods 
as meat and butter. Because the General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs (GATT) prevents the establishment of new preferences, it 
has been the object of considerable opposition from farming syn¬ 
dicates, which would like to see new preference agreements nego¬ 
tiated with Britain to enhance Australian markets in that country. 
But the British government has not shown itself enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of an improved preferential system, since the 
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problems of international trade, even for Australia, have proved 
too complex to be solved by a simple exchange of Australian food 
for British manufactured goods. 


VIII 

The attitudes of the political parties towards external relations 
have undergone a number of changes under the stress of postwar 
events. Their former attitudes are of little use now, although all 
parties cling to them when rallying their supporters. As things 
stand, Australia cannot be isolationist, cannot simply follow 
Britain in all matters, and cannot rely upon the U.N. to solve all 
her problems; nor can she expect that the United States will auto¬ 
matically identify its interests with hers. She is a small country in 
population, but has a high standard of living: she is Asian in 
location and European in racial composition. It is no wonder that 
the political parties have not been sure of their ground in trying to 
decide what foreign policy should be pursued. 

Within the Liberal and Country Parties there is still the tradi¬ 
tional desire to follow Britain, and a feeling of uneasiness when 
Australian policy diverges from British. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, there is an overwhelming desire to keep in with the United 
States. When Britain and the United States were temporarily 
divided over the Suez intervention of 1956, the Menzies-Fadden 
government was itself divided over the best course to pursue— 
especially since there was a corresponding division within the 
Commonwealth, with all members of which the government 
wished to be on friendly terms. Admiration for both Britain and 
the United States is tempered with irritation at those countries’ 
trade policies, when they do not suit Australia’s interests; but 
irritation of this kind does not last long. The central point of 
foreign policy for the Liberal and Country parties is opposition to 
Communist expansion in Asia, the Middle East and elsewhere; 
association with Britain and the United States is considered 
necessary to maintain a united anti-Communist front and provide 
Australia with powerful allies. At the same time, these parties 
have come to recognize the importance of friendly relations with 
Asian countries, even those which are not anti-Communist. 

Any divisions which may have occurred in the non-Labour 
parties are slight compared with those which convulsed the 
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Labour Party in the 1950’s. Up to the dislodgment of the extreme 
Catholic faction in 1955, the Labour Party had tried to steer an 
uneasy course between those who urged all-out opposition to 
Communism, especially to Communist China, and those who dis¬ 
liked anti-Communism as an international policy and wished to see 
Australia follow a line something like that of India. The party’s 
leader, Dr. Evatt, leaned towards the second rather than the first 
of these extremes; when the Hobart Conference of the Labour 
Party re-wrote its foreign policy platform in 1955, it came out in 
support of the withdrawal of Australian forces from Malaya, and 
recognition of Communist China with a seat in the U.N. The 
party has since shown much less enthusiasm for SEATO than the 
Menzies government (especially the presence in that body of Siam, 
a state which Labour considers undemocratic), and ranged itself 
determinedly against the British action over Suez in 1956. Labour 
continues to give much more credence to the U.N. than do the 
Liberal and Country Parties. As an Opposition party, once it 
removed its own dissident Catholic element, it was able to postu¬ 
late major changes in foreign policy; in office, it would probably 
find itself doing unpalatable things because of the pressure of 
events. Certainly, however, it would change the emphasis of 
foreign policy. 


Chapter Ten 
SUMMARY 


As we have seen, Australian political life displays a bewildering 
variety of institutions: three tiers of government and a multitude 
of statutory bodies. There are 13 Houses of Parliament and 701 
Members of Parliament to govern 10 million people. Sometimes 
this is held to prove that Australia is “over-governed”. But we 
have seen that part of the reason for the elaborate framework of 
government lies in the inhospitable nature of the country, in the 
remoteness of one centre of population from another, and the 
sparseness of population between the main centres: the political 
expression of this has been the demand of the faraway areas for 
special representation in their local parliaments, equal representa¬ 
tion in the Senate, and a place at the Premiers’ Conference. 
Geography has been assisted by the stubborn fact of a continuing 
Federalism in Australian life, the retention of “State sentiment”, 
not so much in the sense of patriotism towards a particular State 
and its form of government, as attachment to the special interests 
which characterize the State and are assumed to be protected by 
its separate existence. It is not surprising, then, that Australia has 
so many houses of parliament. 

But this still does not explain the state of confusion and over¬ 
lapping that prevails between these various organs of government, 
the constant arguments over functions and finance, the shoulder¬ 
ing and jostling that take place whenever some concrete demand 
is put before the governmental system. Here the explanation lies 
largely in the fact that Australia has tried to work a Constitution, 
rigid in form but confused in utterance, which uses the idiom of 
the 1890’s in its actual wording and its concepts of government. 
The Constitution, interpreted by a Court which has taken varied 
views of the spirit in which interpretation should take place, has 
been subject to constant Federal attempts to stretch its meaning 
to include new subjects of legislation, new readings of old phrases, 
and new circumstances which were not envisaged when the Con¬ 
stitution was drawn up. The Federal government’s opponents 
have sometimes been the States, sometimes economic interests 
(e.g. the private banks in the case of nationalization of banking, 
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manufacturers in the case of Deakin’s attempts at “New Pro¬ 
tection”) which would have been affected by the particular increase 
in Federal power. Many of the difficulties have arisen from no 
specifically Australian cause, but from the demands of defence and 
the growth of new ideas about the functions of government. The 
constitution envisaged economic policies as divided between the 
Commonwealth (tariffs, currency, bounties) and the States (in¬ 
dustrial regulation, employment, works, social services). In prac¬ 
tice this division has proved to be unworkable. Australia has be¬ 
come more of an economic unit with the growth of big monopoly 
industries under tariff protection, and the concentration of market¬ 
ing involved in the sale of Australian primary products abroad. 
Full employment policies, it is clear, can be put into operation 
only by a single government; economic control, as a weapon of 
social adjustment, cannot be divided. This is denied only by 
those Australians who deny the need for any sort of economic 
controls at all. Yet the Federal government still has no assurance 
that it can act quickly and efficiently to meet either inflationary or 
deflationary influences from overseas. It can control finance and 
overseas trade, but its power to use direct controls in peacetime is 
strictly limited. The States, for their part, tend to recognize the 
need for a Federal lead in major economic matters, but cannot 
help disagreeing with this lead when it seems to them either bad 
policy in the general sense, or bad policy so far as their own par¬ 
ticular areas are concerned. 

There is a temptation to say that such a system cannot work, 
and that it must inevitably break down. However, as I have indi¬ 
cated, it manages to continue in being, and has survived a number 
of serious crises with as much success as, if not more than, other 
federations. There is no indication that Australians want it re¬ 
placed by unification. Given the fact that Federation is accepted 
as an integral part of the system by the average Australian citizen, 
in the sense that he sees nothing inconsistent in his State personal¬ 
ity being stressed at times and his Federal personality at others, 
there is likely to be a continuation of the present “quasi-federal” 
form of government. Given that form, how do Australians work 
it? My view is that the key to Australian political habits is the 
tradition of “ample government”, the attitude of mind which 
envisages development as the prime concern of government, and 
interprets development as meaning both the general development 
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of the country’s resources to strengthen it as a national unit, and 
the provision of special governmental facilities to serve the inter¬ 
ests of a particular economic group. All Australians want their 
country developed quickly by means of water conservation, power 
supplies, and other additions to its economic base; government is 
the principal agency for carrying this out. As well, most Aus¬ 
tralians feel themselves to be part of some group, usually an econo¬ 
mic group, whose standard of life and place in the community can 
be improved by government action directed specifically to that 
end. It does not matter which government does the job of im¬ 
provement, so long as it is done effectively. The farmer and the 
trade unionist are the most clear-cut examples of this demand, 
but the manufacturer is not far behind them. Other groups, such 
as public servants and professional people, adopt much the same 
attitude. “In Australia,” Bryce wrote, “it is material interests that 
hold the field of discussion, and they are discussed as if they 
affected only Australia, and Australia only in the present genera¬ 
tion. . . . The average Australian, apt to think first of how a 
scheme will affect his own household, takes short views and desires 
quick results. With few data drawn from the past, the past means 
nothing to him; if he thinks of the future his pride in Australia 
makes him sure that all will go well.” * Bryce published Modern 
Democracies in 1921, before the farmers had achieved their 
triumphs of solidarity in the use of governmental machinery for 
marketing schemes, and before the major extensions of Australian 
manufacturing under the tariff. In other words, he was not in a 
position to see the full extension of what I have called syndical 
organization, from the trade unions to the other major economic 
interests; but he diagnosed the mental climate which was to prove 
favourable to that extension—a climate involving an excessive 
concern for one’s own interests, and a limitless confidence in the 
power of government to make those interests secure. 

I have suggested that the political parties are, to a considerable 
extent, the political expressions of these “syndicates”, and can¬ 
not be understood apart from the support which they receive 
from, and the respect which they must pay to, their respective 
syndicates. But I also stress the fact that these syndicates do not 
cover the whole range of Australian life, and that no party is 
either sure of the full support of its own syndicates or able to do 

• Bryce, Modern Democracies, 11 , p. 275 . 
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without support from voters who are unattached or belong osten¬ 
sibly to other syndicates. Sir Frederick Eggleston regarded the 
Labour and Country Parties as “parties of vested interests’*, while 
the Liberal Party was a “residual” party, with no “single organ- 
zed vested interest” # behind it; in this sense, he said, the Liberal 
Party differed from the other two in having more opportunity to 
work out a policy “which more truly expresses the norms and 
views of the Australian people as a whole”. I think he was right 
in stressing the flexibility of policy and vagueness of electoral sup¬ 
port of the Liberal Party, but wrong in contrasting so sharply its 
lack of vested interests with the presence of these in the other two 
parties. All Australian parties, I suggest, are parties of vested 
interests; and at the same time they are all, to some extent, 
“residual” parties. Certainly the Labour Party is a “residual” 
party in the sense that it must accommodate, in addition to its own 
trade union syndicates, discontented sections from the farmers’ 
syndicates, and people of no clear political affiliation who are 
attracted by general principles of policy or specific proposals. 
Even the Country Party has found that it cannot depend on 
farmers alone; and if the Liberal Party contains more “residual” 
elements than any other, it still has behind it “vested interests” 
strong enough to shape its policy on major economic questions. 
My view, then, is that we must view the Australian political 
system as one in which a' variety of syndicates are struggling to 
enjoy the favours of government; but in which there is a constant 
demand for overall policies of development, and room also for a 
substantial number of people who do not think of themselves as 
belonging to any syndicate, and who need to be attracted by other 
than syndical policies. This situation is superimposed upon a 
governmental system which, by its very nature, stresses the differ¬ 
ing interests of one region against another, and of country against 
city. It also allows for numerous opportunities to transfer re¬ 
sponsibility from one form of government to another, to “pass 
the buck” in a national sense in much the same way as that object 
is passed from one officer to another within a government de¬ 
partment. 

Australian political life is thus characterized by syndical pres¬ 
sures and by friction between the various organs of government. 
But, like that of any other working democracy, it is also pervaded 
• F. W. Eggleston, Reflections of An Australian Liberal, p. 125 . 
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by a plurality of interest-groups of varying degrees of organization, 
ranging from nature-lovers to parents’ associations, which give 
vigour and reality to the nebulous concept which we call “public 
opinion”, and provide for continual controversy and for change 
in political attitudes and ideas. The major syndicates have been 
given pride of place in this book, because of their massive and dur¬ 
able influence on the political parties, which are the most directly 
dynamic elements in the political system. But to give them this 
prominence is not to assert that they are the only forms of organ¬ 
ized opinion, or that they have power to decide events as they wish. 
Australian political life is a mixture, displaying now one dominant 
influence, now another. 

But, in characterizing the Australian system as a mixture, we 
should not treat it as a mixture of unrelated elements. It seems to 
me insufficient to see it as simply a clash of groups, to give it the 
kind of analysis which has been suggested in recent years by Mr. 
Henry Mayer.* Australian politics operate upon a good deal of 
common ground, represented by the wide range and particular 
direction of the “settled policies”. It is not only that these policies 
are broadly settled between the political parties; it is also that they 
form something of a common direction in political effort, corres¬ 
ponding to the national outlook which Australians share. Hancock, 
in his original formulation of these (which he called “basic” 
policies—probably a better term than “settled”), described both 
the White Australian Policy and fiscal protection as “ring-fences” 
around Australia.f He saw them as intended to satisfy a nationalist 
need, and as contributing, in turn, to the distinctive ethics of 
Australian democracy. I think this analysis still holds good. No 
matter how fierce the group struggle may become, especially in the 
syndical aspect to which I have given so much attention, it is still 
confined within a system of assumptions which is highly national¬ 
istic in character. Australians are very frank at asking out loud 
whether a particular policy will be good for their country. It does 
not matter, in my view, that they usually identify their country’s 
interests with their own; this is to be expected. What does matter 
is their conviction that their country’s interests lie broadly within 
the “settled policies”, especially “development” and those which 

• In his review of the first edition of this book in Public Administration 
(Sydney), and in his Introduction to A. Wildavsky and D. Carboch, Studies in 
Australian Politics (Melbourne, 1958). 

t W. K. Hancock, Australia (London, 1930), p. 77. 
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affect the outside world. Within those policies, as I have shown, 
there is ample room for differences of emphasis. But their im¬ 
portance is that they provide a ring-fence of protection for the 
characteristic activities of Australian society. They are wide 
enough to 

political leaders can aim at statesmanship. It is not the common 
good of mankind, but the common good of Australians, that they 
try to secure; nevertheless, the notion of a common good is there. 
It is an essentially nationalistic conception, fed upon immigration 
and trade restrictions, upon Australian deeds in war, upon a fear 
of Asia, and upon mutual obligation enforced by the state. My 
point is threefold: that it is within this ring-fence or framework of 
a common good, fairly easy to define in terms of the “settled 
policies”, that group conflict takes place; that, if this framework 
did not exist, the group conflict would not present the distinctive 
face that it does; and that the existence of this framework of 
assumption makes it possible to think seriously of Australian poli¬ 
tical leaders as consciously seeking “the national interest” or “the 
welfare of Australia”, especially in times of crisis such as depres¬ 
sion and war. Mr. Mayer seems to deny the possibility that the 
behaviour of leaders may be governed by such conceptions as 
these.* But to deny this in the Australian context is to leave in¬ 
explicable the actions of such men as Hughes, Scullin, Lyons and 
Curtin; only by postulating a sense of the common good, shared 
by many of their fellow-Australians, can one understand what was 
done by these men at critical times. In postulating such a sense, 
one does not need to maintain that it is always in the ascendant, 
or that it remains constant in its effect. It is enough to recognize 
that it does make itself felt at certain times, and that its coherence 
is provided by the nationalism for which the “settled policies” 
have provided the ring-fence. In other words, Australians have a 
strong sense of nationalism, sufficient to provide the degree of 
national unity needed to conduct group conflict without 
violence. 

To stress this degree of political homogeneity is not to deny the 
existence of serious political conflict. Another recent study of 
Australian politics, by A. F. Davies, does seem to deny this. Its 
theme is that Australians' “talent for bureaucracy” has prevailed 
in public affairs: there has been a “depreciation of politics vis-^-vis 

• Introduction to Studies in Australian Politics, p. rviii. 
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administration”.* Indeed, Mr. Davies considers that Australian 
politics in the 1950’s have been duller than at any time since the 
1880’s. This is perhaps a harsh judgment on a decade which 
produced the Labour Party split over Industrial groups, and saw 
the end of the apparently perpetual Labour government of Queens¬ 
land. But his main point does draw attention to significant growth 
in the competence and influence of public servants. As we have 
seen, the Federal public service has become a highly efficient organ 
of government in comparison with its pre-war self; Australia has 
at last caught up with some older countries. In addition, compli¬ 
cated fiscal and monetary policies, and the strains of the balance of 
payments, have given economists in the public service a greater 
influence than before. But it is a long step from admitting this to 
the view that Australians no longer take politics seriously. The 
syndical struggle seems to me to be as important as ever: trade 
unions and farmers’ organizations have not had their teeth drawn, 
and manufacturers are as vigorous and opportunist in pursuit of 
their interests as they were in the i92o’s and 30’s. The stubborn 
adherence of thousands of voters to the Democratic Labour Party 


suggests strong political passions. It is true that major political 
parties cannot function in prosperous times with the same apoca¬ 
lyptic fervour as when the country is in danger; it would be un¬ 
reasonable to expect them to. The point is that, throughout the 
period of postwar prosperity, the political parties have remained 
the principal organs of political change, the bodies through which 
the syndicates must still work if they wish to get things done. 
When and if the need for stirring speeches arises, they will be 
made by politicians. In the meantime, the parties remain inex¬ 
tricably woven into the fabric of the governmental system, which 
gives officials a bigger place than before the war (though not 
necessarily bigger than earlier practice assigned to them), but 
subordinates them to politics. 

Two questions may be asked about the system: does it satisfy 
its own society; and does it show the capacity for growth and 
adaptation? It seems to me that the system does, on the whole, 
satisfy Australians. No doubt this is partly because of their isola¬ 
tion and lack of experience of other systems; but it is largely be¬ 
cause the system has been built by Australians from the ground up, 
with the help of British tools and materials which could be adapted 


A. F. Davies, Australian Democracy , pp. 3 and 153. 
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or discarded according to the special conditions of the country. 
People who lament the lack of a strong “intellectual” element in 
the A.L.P., for example, are usually thinking in terms of the British 
Labour Party; the ordinary Australian worker has no sense of loss 
in the lack of Labour intellectuals. Again, those who complain 
about the lack of traditional liberalism in the Liberal party awake 
no spark of response in the Australian business community, which 
has no such tradition of liberalism as exists in Britain. When the 
Country Party 

demanding it in the country areas, the countryman sees no incon¬ 
sistency; what he is demanding in the country is not “socialism”, 
but “development”. Socialism is a foreign concept. Develop¬ 
ment is a native concept: anything donq in pursuit of it cannot be 
tagged with pejorative foreign labels. On the whole, Australians 
are satisfied with their political and governmental system precisely 
because it is Australian. They are not always pleased with it; at 
times they are impatient with it because it will not produce the 
results they want. As well, there are always groups of Australians 
who are dissatisfied with it on more fundamental grounds—those 
who see it as inefficient, or narrow, or doctrinaire, lacking the 
worthy attributes of other systems of which they have knowledge. 
Over the years they have kept up a constant ragged guerrilla fire 
against what they regard as its imperfections; and it is fair to say 
that improvements in it have often been due to them. 

The second question cannot be answered with so much con¬ 
fidence. It is clear that there are elements of growth and adapta¬ 
tion in both the political and governmental aspects of the system: 
the transition of the Labour Party from isolationism to interna¬ 
tionalism from 1939 onwards is an example from the one, and the 
growth of the Grants Commission and the changes in the public 
service examples from the other. But it may be doubted whether 
there are enough of these elements to meet all the problems which 
the system is being called upon to face. It seems to be developing 
increasingly the technique of the escapologist—of tying itself in 
knots simply in order to show that it can free itself from them. 
Sometimes it cannot free itself. The attempts of the Federal 
government to develop an anti-inflationary policy in 1951 and later 
years constitute an example. The government realized that an 
anti-inflationary policy was necessary but involved cutting the 
total spending of the community. It found that a policy of this 


is accused of attacking socialism in the cities and 
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kind was frustrated, first, by the fact that none of the syndicates 
behind it would consent to a cut of this kind (a frustration accen¬ 
tuated by its position as a coalition); second, by the fact that the 
State governments refused to agree to cuts in their spending; 
third, by the fact that wages policy was outside its control, and 
in the hands of the States and the Arbitration Court; fourth, 
by the fact that an anti-inflationary policy which involved cutting 
anyone’s income would be vigorously attacked by the Opposition. 
Of these difficulties the fourth would be experienced by a govern¬ 
ment in Britain, as would the first. The second and third, how¬ 
ever, were peculiarly Australian, and would be encountered by any 
Australian government attempting to apply overall economic policy 
in peacetime. It is important to remember that the system displays 
rigidities on the political side as well as the governmental or con¬ 
stitutional. The political rigidities, which are most evident when a 
government has to tackle an economic problem, are the result of 
the operations of syndicates based upon economic interests; but 
their effect can carry over into other fields as well. It is not suffi¬ 
cient, then, to blame all Australia’s difficulties of growth and 
adaptation on the Federal system. 

The Australian style in politics may be characterized as a con¬ 
stant emphasis upon problems of economic advantage, and the use 
of government to provide the answer to them; a tendency to 
operate in collective groups to secure collective economic rights; 
a habit of neglecting theoretical arguments on policy, in favour of 
discussions on concrete proposals, summed up in the word “de¬ 
velopment”; an awareness that no single group has a prescriptive 
right to govern the country, and a tendency to elevate mediocrity 
to positions of power in both politics and administration; an 
emphasis on practicality, at the expense of reflection; an occas¬ 
ional yearning for strong leadership, especially in periods of 
national crisis, but a considerable distrust of it in the long term; 
a tendency towards experiment in governmental forms, coupled 
with a determination to enforce legalism when a particular con¬ 
stitutional form is seen to protect regional or group interests; 
and a tendency towards rigidity which has its roots in a general 
inclination to conformity and loyalty to the concept of group 
solidarity, and which may prevent effective action in difficult times, 
but, if harnessed to a constructive policy, may encourage stability 
in government. This style of politics has been fashioned in a 
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country isolated from all others, sparsely populated, confined to a 
single European racial group acutely conscious of its own high 
standards of life in a world where most standards are low, and 
convinced, on the whole, that those standards are high because of 
political and governmental action. 
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1944). Studies of how the Constitution has developed include R. Else 
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Mitchell (ed.), Essays on the Australian Constitution (Sydney, 1952); 
W. A. Wynes, Legislative, Executive and Judicial Powers in Australia 
(2nd edn., Sydney, 1956); H. S. Nicholas, The Australian Constitution 
(Sydney, 1948); G. Sawer, Cases on the Constitution (Sydney, 1948). 
More general discussions of Federalism include G. Sawer (ed.), 
Federalism, an Australian Jubilee Study (Melbourne, 1952), G. Sawer 
et al., Federalism in Australia (Melbourne, 1949) including an important 
paper on referendums by R. S. Parker, and G. Greenwood, The Future 
of Australian Federalism (Melbourne, 1946). Useful articles include 
S. R. Davis, HS, Nov., 1952; W. Harrison Moore, AQ, June, 1931; 
R. R. Garran, AQ., June and Sept., 1932; F. O. Grogan, PA, March, 
1958; “Amending the Constitution”, CAB , 25 Feb., 1957. 

Comparative studies from overseas, which discuss Australia, include 
K. C. Wheare, Federal Government (London, 1951), A. H. Birch, 
Federalism, Finance and Social Legislation (Oxford, 1955) and W. S. 
Livingston, Federalism and Constitutional Change (Oxford, 1956). 


Chapter Seven 

For this chapter it is necessary to make constant recourse to PA. 
Books are fairly scarce. They include H. A. Scarrow, The Higher Public 
Service of the Commonwealth of Australia (Durham, N.C., 1957); 
J. Craig, Bibliography of Public Administration in Australia i8$Q-i<)4J 
(Sydney, 1955); R. S. Parker, Public Service Recruitment in Australia 
(Melbourne, 1942); W. Friedmann, Principles of Australian Admini¬ 
strative Law (Melbourne, 1950); F. W. Eggleston, State Socialism in 
Victoria (London, 1933) and L. F. Giblin, The Growth of a Central Bank 
(Melbourne, 1951). The most recent is R. N. Spann (ed.), Public Ad¬ 
ministration in Australia (Sydney, 1958). 

On the public services, sec S. Encel in PA, Dec., 1953 (on university 
graduates) and March, 1955 (on outside recruitment); C. J. Hayes in 
PA, March, 1956 and June, 1956 (valuable surveys of the various 
services by a member of the British Civil Service Commission); V. 
Subramaniam in PA, June, 1957, Sept., 1957 and March, 1958 (useful 
historical material on the Federal service); J. G. Crawford in PA, 
Sept., 1954 and Dec., 1957 (on departmental heads and Federal 
departments—also B. W. Hartnell in PA, Sept., 1955); E. Crichton in 
PA, June, Sept, and Dec., 1956 on public service arbitration; G. Weir, 
in PA, Dec., 1954 on appeals in N.S.W.; L. Blair in Public Admini¬ 
stration (London) Spring, 1956 and Spring, 1957, on arbitration and on 
the Federal Board and its relations with the service. 

On statutory bodies, see G. Sawer in W. Friedmann (ed.), The Public 
Corporation (London, 1954), and “Public Enterprise in Australia”, 
special issue of PA, March, 1957. The influence of F. A. Bland on 
ideas about these bodies is discussed by R. S. Parker in PA, Sept., 
1948; see Bland's Planning the Modern State (Sydney, 1945) and 
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Government in Australia (Sydney, 1944), and Joint Committee of Public 
Accounts, 21st and 22nd Reports (Canberra, 1955)—especially useful for 
its appendices. There is critical discussion of the corporation idea by 
L. Webb in PA , June, 1954 and Sept., 1955. For N.S.W., see W. J. 
Campbell in PA, Sept., 1952. There is a useful series of linked articles 
by T. H. Kewley and J. Rydon in PA, June-Sept. and Dec., 1949 and 
March, 1950; see also J. Rydon, PA, March and Dec., 1952, and her 
dispute with R. J. F. Boyer, PA, March and June, 1953. 


Chapter Eight 

There is a paucity of material here. See the Commonwealth Year 
Book and State Year Books for formal details and finance. A. A. 
Morrison, Local Government in Queensland (Brisbane, 1951) and Alan 
Davies, Local Government in Victoria (Melbourne, 1951) describe 
State systems; see also Davies in PA, June, 1955, for Melbourne. 
J. R. H. Johns, Metropolitan Government in Western Australia (Perth, 
1950) is about Perth and Fremantle. See PA, March, 1945* for descrip¬ 
tions of State systems, also Johns in PA, Dec., 1949. There is a sub¬ 
stantial section of Bland’s Government in Australia with trenchant com¬ 
ment. See also the publications of the Local Government Association 
of N.S.W. Articles by the present writer in PA, June and Sept., 1954, 
amplify Section IV of this chapter. 


Chapter Nine 

Students of Australian external relations must be in close touch with 
two sources: Current Notes (Dept, of External Affairs, Canberra, 
monthly) and the half-yearly reviews of Australian policy in AJPH. 
The most recent books are G. Greenwood and N. D. Harper (eds.), 
Australia in World Affairs 1950-1955 { Melbourne, 1957), and W. Levi, 
Australia's Outlook on Asia (Sydney, 1958). See also N. D. Harper and 
D. C. S. Sissons, Australia and the United Nations (N.Y., 1957). The 
development of policy is described by J. G. Starke in R. Else Mitchell 
(ed.). Essays on the Australian Constitution. The prewar situation can 
be studied in W. G. K. Duncan (ed.) Australian Foreign Policy (Sydney, 
1938); J. Shepherd, Australia's Interests and Policies in the Far East 
(N.Y., 1939); and P. Hasluck, The Government and the People . H. V. 
Evatt’s policy is to be found in his two books of addresses, Foreign 
Policy of Australia and Australia in World Affairs (Sydney, 1945 and 
1946). See also R. G. Casey, Friends and Neighbours (Melbourne, 1954) 
and W. Levi, American-Australian Relat ons (Minneapolis, 1947). For 
the White Australia Policy, A. P. Elkin in AQ , Sept., 1945; and “White 
Australia—Today’s Dilemma”, CAB, 7 Oct., 1956. Australia’s posi¬ 
tion in the Commonwealth is discussed in depth in the various Sttrveys 
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of British Commonwealth Affairs by W. K. Hancock and N. Mansergh 
(London, 1937, 1940, 1942, 1952 and 1958). See also J. D. B. Miller, 
The Commonwealth in the World (London, 1958), and Greenwood and 
Harper, above. Frequent articles on foreign policy appear in The 
Australian Outlook (Sydney). 


Chapter Ten 

A number of attempts have been made to sum up the special qualities 
of the Australian political system. Amongst the writings noted above, 
Crisp’s Parliamentary Government . . ., Eggleston’s Reflections of an 
Australian Liberal , Hancock’s Australia , Overacker’s Australian Party 
System and Davies’s Australian Democracy may be cited. See also 
two recent general books on Australia, Colin Clark, Australian Hopes and 
Fears and J. D. Pringle, Australian Accent (London, 1958, in both 
cases); H. Mayer’s Introduction to VVildavsky and Carboch, Studies in 
Australian Politics; and P. H. Partridge in G. Caiger (ed.), The Austra¬ 
lian Way of Life (London, 1953). 




APPENDIX 


The following are sets of figures relating to State grants, referendums 
and compulsory voting, which it was not convenient to include in the 
text. 


i. Federal Grants to States 

To show the complexity of the financial relations of the Federal 
Government and the States, here are details of the various grants made 
to the States in 1957-58*: 


Tax Re-imbursement and Supplementary Grants: At a Premiers’ Con¬ 
ference held at Canberra on 24th May, 1957, the Federal Government 
agreed to make a supplementary grant sufficient to bring the total pay¬ 
ment to the States for 1957-58 to £190,000,000. As the amount payable 
under the tax re-imbursement formula is estimated at £166,200,000, this 
would involve a supplementary grant of £23,800,000. Details of the 
total payments were: 


U'ooo) 


-58 


State 

Tax 

Grants 

/ - 

Formula 

Supple¬ 

Total 

Increase 

New South Wales . 

1956-57 

65,279 

Granted) 

6 i ,975 

mentary 

Grants(a) 

8,875 

70,850 

5,57* 

Victoria 

46.063(b) 

44,000 

6,301 

50,301 

4.238 

Queensland . 

27,261 

26,023 

3,736 

29,749 

2,488 

South Australia 

15,717 

15.238 

2,182 

1,876 

17,420 

*,703 

Western Australia . 

13.706 

13.098 

*4,974 

1,268 

Tasmania 

6,024 

5.866 

840 

6,706 

682 

Total—Six States . 

I74,050(c) 

166,200 

23,800 

X^OOO 

*5.950 


(a) Distributed among the States in the same way as the formula grant. 

(b) Includes a special addition of £1,050,000 to Victoria in recognition of 
certain special problems arising in 1956-57* 

(c) Consists of formula grant of £154,645,000 and supplementary grant of 
£19,405,000. 

(d) As estimated by the Acting Commonwealth Statistician. 


Special Grants: 

Those paid in 1956-57 

and those 

recommended for 

1957-58 were: 

(£'ooo) 

State 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Recommended 

South Australia . 

t • • * * 

5,800 

5.700 

Western Australia 

• • • • • 

9,200 

10,150 

Tasmania . 

• • • • • 

3.500 

3,650 

Total 

• • • • • 

18,500 

*9,500 


• Source: Australian News and Information Bureau, Canberra, Australia in 
Facts and Figures, No. 54. 
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3. Voting Percentages 

The following figures* of percentages of enrolled electors who voted 
in contested electorates at general elections to Lower Houses may be 
of interest in connection with discussion of the effects of compulsory 
voting (C.V.). It should be remembered that compulsory voting was 
introduced in Queensland before its application to Federal elections, 
in Victoria at much the same time, and in the other States afterwards. 


Parliament 


Federal 

New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia . 
Western Australia 
Tasmania . 


% voting at 
last election 
before C.V. 

5936 
82-54 
5924 
75-52 
50-69 
70-13 
81-90 


% voting at 
first election 
after C.V. 

91-39 

9494 

9176 

88-14 

8853 

90-01 

94*99 


% voting at 
1955 and 1956 
elections 

95-00 

93'2i 

9401 

9301 

93*90 
92-18 
95 23 


• Sources: L. F. Crisp, “Compulsory Voting in Australia”, in S. D. Bailey, 
Parliamentary Government in the Commonwealth (London, 1951), p. 10 x, and 
Commomeealth Yearbook No. 43, pp. 68-9. 
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